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SPLENDID GENERAL AGENCY 
cosee7D OPENINGS ceec™ 





Excellent territory for new general agents 
in Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico 
and Texas. 


If you possess qualifications necessary to 
build up a successful general agency, we are 
in a position to offer a most liberal agency 
contract with long renewals. 


All Life Insurance requirements can be 
perfectly met through a Continental National 


policy. 
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For Complete Information Address 
EARLE V. SHIPLEY, Vice-President and Director of Sales 








The CONTINENTAL NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Chas. E. Becker, President 
CONTINENTAL OIL BUILDING DENVER, COLORADO 
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Life’s New 


The Story of the Home 


Agency Program 











Back of the new and rather unusual 
agency program of the Home Life of New 
. York is a story, 
anyone in the business of life insurance, 

It has its origin in the experience of 
the President of the Company, James A. 

Fulton, who started with a rate book,— 
has hired and trained agents,—and there- 
fore senses the problems of the young 
man ambitious to build an agency. 

Mr. Fulton realized that there were 
countless young men of intelligence and 
ambition, coming into ou business each 
year, who, if they could be brought into 
general agency work, would be a real fac- 
tor in the growth of any Company. 

The Average Man 

It was not the unusual man that he was 
thinking of,—the man with a genius for 
agency building, or the man with large 
financial resources. It was the average in- 
telligent, ambitious young man. There are 
more of them than there are of the genius 
type. The growth of the Company that 
could find a way to utilize in agency devel- 
opment this great group of men was as- 
sured. It was therefore quite a legitimately 
selfish motive which prompted the Home 
Life to find the best way to make use of 
this group. On top of this legitimately 
selfish motive there was the genuine inter- 
est in the progress of ambitious young men 
which pnermeates the Home Liie and which 
has caused it to become known as “A Com- 
pany of Opportunity.” 

The Bcsic Questions 

What were the definite causes that pre- 
vented these young men from starting their 
own general agencies and carrying them 
forward to the kind of success which is 
profitable both to the General Agent and 
the Company? Could these causes be re- 
moved, and if so, how? These were the 
questions which the Home Life asked itself. 

Its present unique agency program is its 
answer to those questions. 

Here are some of the factors which 
have entered into these questions and 
answers :— 

First it was obvious that many of the 
young men in question are located in great 
cities. They have made a success of selling 
life insurance. They have the aptitude for 
and are ready and anxious to go on to 
agency work,—but agencies are not avail- 
able. They ordinarily have the choice of 
uprooting themselves and going to some 
small place,—totally different from any- 
thing they are familiar with,—or not going 
into agency work at all. 

Unique Agency Program 

The first thing, therefore, that the Home 
Life did was to adopt the multiple agency 
system in the three largest cities of the 
country,—New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. 

The man living and working for the 
Company in one of these centers need no 
longer look afield for his agency oppor- 
tunity. When he is ready for it, it is 
ready for him in his home city. 

The next thing, however, that stood in 
the way was the cost of setting up an 
agency in a great city. Premiums must 


a 


packed with interest to 


out. This normally required a rather elabo- 
rate organization which was expensive to 
set up and operate. It therefore made 
quick results necessary,—the hiring of a 
large group of men and getting them into 
production rapidly. 
Handicaps Overcome 

This meant the practical abandonment of 
any personal production. From the stand- 
point of income and quite as much from 
the standpoint of effectiveness, the Home 
Life did not believe that the sudden cessa- 
tion of personal production and the devo- 
tion of all the time to agency activities 
were in many instances wise or practical. 
Its answer to this problem was central 


The Essential 


than the Company. By eliminating 


nation for any cause. 
Liberal and flexible expense all 


A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITY 





Home Life Agency Program 


FIRST: Sales activity shall, to the largest possible extent, be 
carried on in the General Agency. @ This grows out of our belief that 
the General Agent can formulate and execute his own sales plans better 


are able to give more to the General Agent, such as: 
Full vested renewals with no penalties or deductions in case of termi- 


(Advertisement) 
centers of population, where first adopted. 
Starting an agency is, of course, the 
small part of it. Making it successful and 
carrying it forward year by year to new 
levels of production are the most important 
things. Here again the questions were 
asked :—What are the things which pre- 
vent agencies from becoming successful? 
What are the things which tend to stop 
their further development after they have 
reached a certain point? A consideration 
of these questions seemed to indicate that 
in two particulars the business of life in- 
surance had tended to become unnecessarily 
complicated. 

The Home Life has met this situation 
with plans, the keynote of which is sim- 
plicity and economy. 

In the first place there seemed to be 
many things of a clerical or semi-clerical 
nature which were being done in the agency 
but which could be done more effectively 





Factors in the 


elaborate Home Office activities, we 


which lly and con- 





result, our General Agents have: 
building. 


agency development. 


the old method. 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
Chairman of the Board. 





collection offices in the three cities men- 
tioned. Practically all office detail was 
taken out of the agency. This meant that 
the set-up could be a modest and inexpen- 
sive one. It meant that the new General 
Agent could devote all his time to the se- 
curing of business and hiring and training 
men. It meant that the building of organi- 
zation could be slower and _ probably 
sounder. It meant that the transition from 
personal production to agency activity could 
be gradual, which is advantageous both 
from a financial standpoint and the stand- 
point of effectiveness. 
All Will Benefit 

We would not want anyone to get the 
impression that the Home Life’s plan af- 
fects only these three great cities. The 
same principles have been applied to its 
whole situation and affect the man in the 





be collected. Many details must be carried 





smaller city quite as fully as in the great 








tinuously provides funds for new agency development. 


SECOND: Clerical and routine activities shall, to the larg- 
est possible extent, be carried on by the Company and not in the General 
Agency. @ This arises from our belief that the Company can perform 
these functions better and at less cost. 
ized collection agencies in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, reliev- 
ing the General Agents of this onerous and expensive problem. @ Asa 


Time to devote themselves wholeheartedly to the job of agency 
Money, under our expense arrangement, to vigorously carry forward 


A contract to offer Soliciting Agents which, like the General Agent's 
contract, is free from penalties and restrictions. 

An opportunity to offer to those of their Soliciting Agents who are 
ambitious to become General Agents, @ chance to establish their own 
agencies sooner and on more favorable terms than was possible under 
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q A part of this plan is central- 


JAMES A. FULTON, 
President. 





in the Home Office. The General Agent 
is not primarily an office administrator. The 
supervision of detail is foreign to him. It 
distracts his attention from his principal 
job, which is getting men and getting 
business. 
Freed of Details 

The Home Life plan, therefore, calls for 
the freeing of the agency from all possible 
detail. The work which must be done in 
the agency is simple and can be handled 
by any reasonably intelligent subordinate. 
The General Agent can devote his entire 
time, thought and energy to his real job. 

At the same time there seems to be a 
tendency to do a group of things in the 
Home Office, in whole or in part, which 
could be done more effectively in the 
agency. The Home Life’s plan calls for 
the centralizing of practically all sales ac- 
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| well meaning attempis on we part of a 
Company to assist in the hiring and train. 
ing of men have resulted in slowing yp 
the process rather than in accelerating it, 
Balanced Allocation 

The Home Life makes no attempt, there. 
fore, to hire, train or manage the Genera] 
Agent’s soliciting agents for him. It con- 
fines itself to furnishing sales plans — 
passing on to the General Agent the sound- 
est ideas in agency management and 
through the General Agent to the agent, 
the newest and best in sales development. 
Responsibility and authority for agency 
management are, however, centralized in 
the General Agent. 

As a result of this simplification and 
centralization of activities and the econo- 
mies which they made possible, the Home 
Life was in a position to help meet the 
next two problems in the development oj 
an agency. 

The first of these factors that seemed 
to militate against this development was 
the element of fear and uncertainty which 
the system of forfeitable renewals intro- 
duced into the General Agent's scheme of 
things. The greater part of a General 
Agent’s compensation is tied up in future 
renewal commissions and yet, through no 
fault of his own, a substantial part of those 
renewal commissions might be wiped out 
at a moment’s notice. 


Benefits Resulting 

The next step in the Home Life plan, 
therefore, was vested renewals. No for- 
feitures,—no deductions, either for the 
General Agent or for the Soliciting Agent. 
Once he has made a start and has done a 
reasonable volume of business, he can go 
forward with the assurance that what he 
creates is his, regardless oi future cir- 
cumstances. 
The next thing that seeimed to stand in 
the path of steady progress, aiter an agency 
had gotten started, was the lack of avail- 
able funds to vigorously carry forward 
new development. 
Under the Home Liie’s expense formula, 
this problem is solved. Automatically in 
new agencies and in old agencies, funds 
are made available for the expenses neces- 
sary in the hiring and training of new 
men. Automatically, worth-while activity 
along this line creates the money necessary 
to make possible its continuance. This does 
not mean that in the aggregate the Home 
Life is spending more than other good 
companies. It 1s a question of a different 
allocation of expenditures. 


Appealing Picture 


The picture presented by the Home 
Life’s agency program to the ambitious 
young man entering the business of life 
insurance is an appealing one. 

First,—a purely mutual company whose 
name for seventy-one years has been syn- 
onomous with high ideals and impregnable 
strength. 

Second,—an equipment of saleable con- 
tracts meeting every modern need. 
Third—a group of General Agents and 
Managers, heartily in accord with the 
Company’s plans and sympathetic with the 
ambitions of the young man. The Home 
Life General Agent is committed to the 
policy of pushing his men forward and 
not holding them back. 

Fourth—a well thought out plan, de- 
liberately designed to give to the average 
ambitious and capable young man the maxi- 
mum in opportunity at the earliest prac- 





tivity in the agency. It believes that many 
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THE THEME 


“Life Insurance the Structural 
Steel for Estate Building” 








nd in N the construction of the most modern buildings of America, steel has 

oe become quite an indispensable factor. It has been found that when a 

avail- : ‘ , én 3s 

ward fire or a windstorm has laid low the walls of a building, the structural steel 
will still be left standing, which speaks for its security and strength. 

mula, 

ly in ° 

ade During the last two years, when estates have crumbled due to the stock 


eces- 
new 
tivity 


market crash and the falling value of real estate bonds and other forms of 
property, life insurance has occupied the same relative position to estates 
that structural steel has to buildings. While estates have crumbled and 
disappeared in some instances, life insurance, like structural steel in great 
buildings with their walls partially or entirely gone, has stood out against 
the blue sky without in any way becoming weakened on account of the 
devastating economic influences. 





Since our National Convention this year is to be held in the greatest 
steel center of the United States, it seems to the Program Committee that 
the theme is appropriate, and we hope everyone will allow his imagination 
to catch its full significance. 


Joun W. Yates, 
Chairman National Convention 


Program Committee. 
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A Few Policy 


Contracts 
Endowment at Age Sixty-Five. 
20 payment 
Continuous Premiums 
Multiple Option (Coupon Pol- 
icy). 
Central Life Select Risk Or- 
dinary Life 
Modified Ordinary Life. 
Modified Term Expectancy. 
Continuous Monthly Instalment. 
Guaranteed Retirement Income 
at ages 55-60-65. 
Juvenile Twenty Pay Endow- 
ment at Age Eighty-five. 
Juvenile Endowments maturing 
at any specified ages between 
sixteen and twenty-one. 

Five Year Term With Automatic 
Conversion to Ordinary Life. 
All regular Policy forms written 
in addition to above special 

policies. 


Location 

The Home Office of the Central 
Life is located in the Central Life 
Building at 720 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, occupying five 
floors of a sixteen story building 
owned without incumbrance by 
the Company. 


Our Central location enables us 
to serve promptly all territories. 


Affiliations 

OUR PROGRESSIVENESS is 
manifested through our active 
participation with co-operative 
groups interested in the modern 
trend of Life Insurance. The 
Company or its officers are mem- 
bers of the following: 
Life Presidents’ Association 
Life Insurance Sales Research 

Bureau 
Life Agency Officers Association 
American Life Convention 

a. Medical Section 

b. Legal Section 

c. Office Management Section 
American Institute of Actuaries 
Actuarial Society of America 
Association of Life Underwriters 
Life Office Methods Association 
Life Office Management 

Association 


Clubs and Contests 
The One Hundred Thousand 
Dollar Club—the Aristocracy of 
the Central Life. 


The Marathon Club—The App- 
a-Week Producers of the Com- 
pany. The Company believes in 
occasional Contests so arranged 
that large and small producers 
alike can win. 
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INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 
o o © 


ALFRED MaAcARTHUR : President 
R. E. IRISH : : : : Vice President 


HE Central Life Insurance Company 
is agency-minded. Aggressive field 


trained executives with years of actual 
experience behind them direct this 
twenty-two-year-old organization. 


The remarkable strides in growth taken 
by this Old Line Legal Reserve Company 
are attributed largely to the harmony 
existing between the Home Office and 
the field. ' 


Oo o © 








Underwriting 
Facilities 

Participating Life Insurance. 

Non-Participating Life Insur- 
ance. 

Annuities—immediate and de- 
ferred. 

All Non-Participating policies 
participate when paid up. 

A broad selection of policy con- 
tracts. 

Policy contracts free from restric- 
tions. 

Policy contracts free from tech- 
nicalities. 

Cash value available at the end of 
second year. 

Automatic premium loan privi- 
lege keeps business in force, 

Juvenile policies. 
Issued from birth. 
Full benefits at age five. 
Settlement options unbeatable, 

Age limits one day to sixty-five, 

Non-Medical business up to three 
thousand dollars. 

Excess interest paid on funds left 
with the company. 


Agency Contract 


Liberal First Year Commissions. 
Non-forfeitable renewals. 
All contracts direct with com- 


pany. 
Home Office Agency. 
Service Department. 


You Can Meet Com- 
petition With These 
Strong Contracts 


Special Select Risk, 

Ordinary Life Non-Participating 
Rate Age 35—19.71 

Modified Term Expectancy 
Rate Age 35—14.03 

A special 31 year term policy 

with cash, loan, paid-up and ex- 

tended insurance values, conver- 

sion privilege without examina- 

tion within 26 years. 


Educational 
Department 


A thorough training course for 
the new man. 

Group meetings held at intervals 
at the various Agencies. 

Definite. training for Agency 
Managers. 
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Commissioners in |Read Asserts Regulation 
Must Not Be Domination 


Portland Sessions 


Livingston of Michigan Unop- 
posed for Election as Next 
President 


MANY FACES ARE MISSING 


State Supervisors Take Up Cost of Ex- 
aminations, Other Questions in 
Oregon Meeting 


By C. M. CARTWRIGHT 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 17.—The 
annual meeting of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, while 
held in the Pacific northwest, far from 
the center of the country, has drawn the 
usual attendance. Some of the leading 
commissioners, 
such as Thompson of Missouri, Greer of 
Alabama, Armstrong of Pennsylvania, 
Lawson of Virginia, North 
Carolina, King of South Carolina and 
Lowry of Mississippi. 

Mortenson of Wisconsin and Reece 
of Tennessee are attending their first 
convention. ae 

C. D. Livingston of Michigan will un- 
doubtedly be chosen president and W. 
A. Tarver of Texas, first vice-president. 
Jess G. Read of Oklahoma seems to 
have a walkaway for the secretaryship, 
which will make him chairman of the 
very important committee on examina- 
tions, 


however, are absent, 


Soney of 


Boney for Chairman 


Sullivan of New Hampshire or Brown 
of Minnesota may be second vice-presi- 
dent. Boney of North Carolina will 
likely be continued as chairman of the 
executive committee. Van Schaick of 
New York, it is intimated, may be given 
a place on the committee. 

The usual coterie of organization and 
company men are here. The hospitality 
of Portland is outpouring, the general 
chairman of the local committee being 
W. C. Schuppel, vice-president Oregon 
Mutual Life. 

_ The meeting opened Monday morn- 
ing with Jess G. Read of Oklahoma 
Presiding and A. S. Caldwell of Nash- 
ville in the secretary’s chair. Rev. 

E. Bowman, First Presbyterian church, 
spoke the invocation. Commissioner 
Averill of Oregon read a message of 
greeting from Governor Meier and City 
ommissioner Riley pinch-hit for the 
mayor. Livingston of Michigan re- 
sponded. 


Speaks on Qualifications 


Commissioner C. C. Greer of Alabama 
sent in a very fine paper on properly 
qualified agents, in which he set forth 
that the commissioners convention can 
help im solving the problem of repre- 
cntation by pushing for state qualifica- 
on laws and carrying on a policy of 
strict enforcement. He said so far as 
© general public is concerned the 














PORTLAND, Sept. 17.—The presi- 
dential address of Jess G. Read, Okla- 
homa commissioner, at the Portland 
gathering of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners sounded a 
note of welcome to insurance interests. 
Mr. Read declared that the commission- 
ers’ convention has been mindful that 
efficient regulation under the law should 
not be construed to mean domination. 

“The convention,” Mr. Read declared, 
“has realized that when state regulations 
descend to the level of public harass- 
ment, when it enters into control of 
minute detail of a business, and when it 
tends to rob private enterprise of initia- 
tive, the worst sufferers are likely to be 
the people in whose interest this super 
regulation is promoted. Regulation too 
often defeats its own purpose and by 
bringing more regulation divides atten- 
tion from the main objective—the pro- 
tection of the public and safeguarding of 
industrial development. 


Maleontents Are Heard 


“When business is bad,” he continued, 
“there is always an alarming increase in 
the number of those who denounce it 
and propose to cure its ills by further 
and more stringent legislative enact- 
ments or official decrees. It is, there- 
fore, encumbent upon us to see to It that 
the great institution of insurance is pro- 
tected from unwarranted and vicious 
attack by malcontents and those who do 
not understand its full and fundamental 
aspects. If we fail in this, we will fail 
in our duty to the public and policy- 
holders in particular.” ; 

“Commissioners are more responsi- 
ble,” according to Mr. Read, “for per- 


mitting companies to be financially 
starved by inadequate rates, they -are 
more at fault than if they permitted 


excessive rates. The toll exacted by 
weak and tottering companies is higher 
in the end than any that might be ex- 
acted by the toleration of a profiteering 
rate schedule. There is a medium be- 
tween these extremes which must be 
found and supported by state insurance 





supervisors, and to that great task I 
commend you. 

“I think it is very significant that 
during an era of economic and financial 
distress the strongest and most able of 
all the financial institutions of this coun- 
try have been the great insurance com- 
panies. Their assets are practically un- 
impaired, their policies are worth just as 
much today as they were in 1929. 

“There have been no failures of insur- 
ance companies worthy of note during 
the last two years, and the public loss 
through such failures which have oc- 
curred has been negligible. Insurance 
has been the greatest stabilizing influ- 
ence in this crisis. It has been the back- 
bone of finance. It has done more than 
any other influence to avert a much 
zreater disaster than that which we have 
been through. Its investments for the 
most part have stood the test and its 
ability to continually invest and produce 
a liquid fund constantly at work in pro- 
ducing new wealth. It has never fal- 
tered as the foundation of credit, and 
when credit was strained at times al- 
most to the breaking point, it was insur- 
ance which maintained it. Those who 
are engaged in this great business and 
who are responsible to a large extent 
for its conduct may well feel proud of 
this record. 


Character of Supervisors 


Mr. Read said there has been high 
character in insurance supervision and 
that the commissioners can take pride 
in the record of the companies. “For 
years,” he said, “the main objective of 
this convention has been insurance solv- 
ency. The result of this policy of stick- 
ing to the chief matter of public con- 
cern is now obvious. 

“There should be no deviation from 
this Principle. At a time like the pres- 
ent it is vital that the members of this 
convention direct their attention to the 
primary objective of state insurance 
supervision—the financial stability of 
this great institution. All other objec- 
tives are incidental. 








agency force is the company, and the 
type of men in the field not only colors 
the popular conception of what the com- 
pany is, but actually is reflected in 
many cases in the company’s financial 
statement. 

Commissioner H. P. Dunham of Con- 
necticut urged that companies be spared 
needless expense in department exami- 
nations, in his talk on “Examination 
of. Insurance Companies.” He gave 
some idea of the magnitude of this work 
by stating there were 1,605 insurance 
examinations made last year in the 
United States. He said states should 
bear expense of periodic examinations 
and should charge only for actual ex- 
penses on special audits. 


Public Protection Vital 


President Jess G. Read, who is Okla- 
homa commissioner, sounded a welcome 
note when he said that insurance regu- 
lation should not be perverted to mean 
domination and harassment of the com- 








panies. Guarding the solvency of in- 
surers is the highest service of insur- 
ance departments, he declared. 

Tarver of Texas in discussing the 
Same question contended that a depart- 
ment should go beyond establishing the 
accuracy of the financial statement. It 
should ascertain whether policyholders 
are being properly protected. A com- 
missioner, he averred, should not be in- 
different to management methods. He 
should know whether a company policy 
rings true as to its attitude towards its 
trust. 

A management: should have a high 
purpose. If officials are more interested 
in allied enterprises than the insurance 
company, a halt should be called. Mr. 
Tarver said that some officials fail to 
live up to their responsibility. He stated 
that comity or courtesy should not in- 
terfere with a state making an examina- 
tion of an outside company if proper 
action can not be secured and the de- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 








Actuaries Favor 
No Income Form 


Agree on Benefit Reduction, 
Longer Waiting Period and 
Higher Rates 


NO DEFINITE PROPOSALS 


Revisions Held Up Pending Major De- 
cision on Retention of Monthly 
Payment Clause 
YORK, 


action 


NEW 


definite 


Sept. 17.—While no 
taken 
prominent 
last 


was by actuaries 


of about 30 who 
the dis- 


ability situation, it is understood that a 


companies 


met here week to discuss 


majority of those present favored going 
back to simple waiver of premium with 


no disability income benefits. 


Whether to cut out disability income 
altogether or to restrict the present pro- 


visions is considered to be the main 


question at issue, as those at the meet- 
ing were practically unanimous in fa- 
voring a reduction in income benefits 
per thousand of insurance in case it was 
eventually decided to retain the income 
disability feature. The same unanimity 
prevailed with respect to the proposals 
to lengthen the present waiting period 
of four months, and also to the raising 
ot rates. 
Moving Towards a Solution 

rhe feeling among those most inter- 

ested in disability that the 


problem is moving toward a satisfactory 
solution. There will be additional meet- 


losses iS 


ings on the subject and in the mean- 
time further opportunity for the com- 
panies concerned to crystallize their 


respective views on the question and 
come to a more definite decision on just 
what course it would be best to pursue. 

While there was practically complete 
unanimity at last week’s meeting that it 
would be necessary to revise rates, re- 
duce benefits and increase the waiting 
period, no definite figures were agreed 
upon. It was apparently the feeling 
that the exact extent of these revisions 
could wait until the more vital question 
is decided, that of retaining or reject- 
ing the whole disability idea. 

Would Increase Hates 75 Percent 


At the last of these meetings before 
adjournment for the vacation season it 
was tentatively proposed that monthly 
income per $1,000 should be made $5 
instead of $10 as at present; the waiting 
period made six months instead of four, 
and the rates raised 75 percent. At 
earlier meetings there was some discus- 
sion of fixing an age after which dis- 
ability payments would be cut off, but 
the idea lacked sufficient support and 


was dropped. 

Actuaries have been holding meetings 
to discuss the disability situation since 
early in the year under the chairman- 
ship of Vice-President Arthur Hunter, 
New 


York Life. 
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McQuarrie Seeks 
Uniform Rulings 


Would Penalize Life Companies 
Dominated by Outside 
Financiers 


A. & H. FORM REDUCTION 


Utah Commissioner Wants Collection of 
Adequate Premium or Assess- 
ment Enforced 


After advocating that the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
promulgate more uniform rulings, Com- 
missioner McQuarrie of Utah, at the 
Portland gathering, proposed four such 
rulings. 

1. Either a uniform ruling or recom- 
mended law which would limit or class- 
ify the lines of coverage for reciprocals, 
or prescribe additional safeguards if gen- 
eral insurance is to be undertaken. 


2. Either a ruling or legislation which 
would prevent life insurance from being 
written upon a basis which provides a 
premium or an assessment less than the 
net level premium, as estimated upon 
the American experience table of mor- 
tality, or some other legally adopted 
table. 

Ruling as to A. & H. Forms 


3. A ruling which would aim to class- 
ify health and accident insurance and 
limit the number or variety of policy 
forms which may be considered neces- 
sary to provide for the public need. 

In this connection, Mr. McQuarrie ex- 
pressed the belief that expenses are in- 
creased by multiplicity of forms for com- 
petitive purposes only, which run into 
the hundreds. 

4. A ruling that whenever it is found 
that the capital stock of an insurance 
company is controlled by the president 
or directors of some other financial in- 
stitution, it will be considered a suffi- 
cient cause for refusing to renew the 
license of such a company. 

As to the fourth proposed ruling, Mr. 
McQuarrie said one of the most danger- 
ous activities threatening the stability 
and security of insurance is the tempta- 
tion on the part of other financiers and 
financial institutions to get control of 
the billions of dollars now held as a 
trust fund by the executives of insur- 
ance companies, 


Should Be a Trustee 


The insurance executive, he said, must 
be a man who senses trusteeship. He 
must so handle a trust fund that the 
money due the depositors may be avail- 
able either now or any time within a 
period of 75 years. He must understand 
actuarial liability and the amount of re- 
serve which must be assigned to meet it. 

Mr. McQuarrie mentioned Roy C. 
Toombs of Chicago and the Caldwells 
of Tennessee as the type of men who 
should not be permitted to attack in- 
surance institutions. 

“If the officers of a life insurance 
company become simply the employes 
of the directors of some other financial 
institution with no power to really 
determine where their deposits will be 
made, what bonds they will buy or re- 
fuse to buy or the nature of the in- 
vestments they are supposed to acquire, 
then in order for the commissioners to 
understand the degree of soundness of 
such a company, they would have to 
know the soundness of some other 
financial institutions controlling the 


stock, and also the character and judg- 
ment of the men manipulating them. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 








Changes Base 








RAPPORT 


BEN I. 


Ben I. Rapport is putting much life 
into the old Republic Credit Life of 
Chicago, which represents the consoli- 
dation of the old Republic Life of Chi- 
cago and the Bankers Credit Life of 
Birmingham, Alabama. Mr. Rapport 
has moved his lares and penates from 
Birmingham to Chicago and is rapidly 
carving a place for himself in his new 
home city. 








Withdraw Anderson’s Name 


in National President Race 





The Cincinnati Life Underwriters 
Association has withdrawn the name of 
C. Vivian Anderson as a candidate for 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters for election at the 
Pittsburgh meeting. This step is taken 
with his consent. When the associa- 
tion proposed him, it was the under- 
standing that Mr. Storer of Indianap- 
olis and Mr. Thompson of Seattle were 
not willing to accept the presidency this 
year. When it became known in Cin- 
cinnati that Mr. Storer had agreed to 
accept the presidency and Mr. Thomp- 
son would move forward to the next 
ranking office, it was decided that Mr. 
Anderson’s name would be withdrawn. 

“The Cincinnati association is in en- 
tire harmony with the practice of ele- 
vating ranking officers to higher execu- 
tive positions,” the announcement stated. 
“It takes the present step in order to 
support Mr, Storer for president. 

“The Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ 
Association supports Mr. Anderson for 
election to be first vice-president this 
year, expecting that in 1932 he will 
become ranking vice-president and in 
1933 president of the National associa- 
tion.” 


Duval Replaces McMillen 


Herman Duval of the C. L. McMillen 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life in New York City will speak Fri- 
day afternoon at the convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Pittsburgh instead of Mr. 
McMillen, who was originally sched- 
uled. Mr. Duval will speak on the sub- 
ject om which Mr. McMillen was to 
have talked, “Personal Effectiveness.” 
Mr. McMillen will speak as scheduled 
at the managers’ session preceding the 
general convention. 


Williams Is Promoted 


J. S. Williams, home office supervisor 
of the Oregon Mutual Life, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies. His appointment is in the 
nature of a promotion, in recognition of 





the results he has previously secured. 





McQuarrie Would Invade 
Legislative Field—Warner 





CHALLENGES UTAH MAN’S IDEA 





Ohio Commissioner Wants Digest of 
Department Rulings, but Doesn’t 
Favor Suggested Uniformity 





PORTLAND, Sept. 17.—Although 
agreeing in general with Commissioner 
McQuarrie of Utah that greater uni- 
formity in rulings by the different in- 
surance departments is desirable, Com- 
missioner Warner of Ohio took excep- 
tion to the idea of Mr. McQuarrie as to 
the direction these uniform rulings 
should take. Mr. Warner was on the 
program of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners to discuss Mr. 
McQuarrie’s paper. 

Mr. Warner asked whether uniform- 
ity should be sought in order to facili- 
tate the administration of the insurance 
departments of the various states; to ini- 
tiate and apply regulatory measures af- 
fecting the companies and the public, 
or to provide a system whereby deci- 
sions and rulings of the commissioners 
may be made available to the companies, 
general public and insurance depart- 
ments. Mr. Warner favored the latter 
purpose. 

Matters of Legislation 


The specific suggestions of Mr. Mc- 
Quarrie, according to Mr. Warner, are 
matters of legislation rather of judicial 
determination. “While I would not have 
the insurance departments be unmind- 
ful of the apparent dangers underlying 
certain methods of underwriting, yet, it 
is not of the first importance in the ad- 
ministration of the department,” he de- 
clared. 

To Mr. McQuarrie’s statement that 
the commissioners must share some of 
the responsibility for the grief brought 
about by certain fraternal and old 
assessment life companies operating on 
an unsound basis, Mr. Warner believes 
that the executives and actuaries of 
those companies must bear the blame 
alone. Had the commissioners fixed the 
premium rate of the fraternals and as- 
sessment companies, drafted their con- 
stitution and by-laws, Mr. McQuarrie 
declared that in all probability they 
would be in the same plight as they are 
now. 

Commissioners, he said, are likely to 
fall into the same mistakes as promot- 
ers of the companies; for instance, dur- 
ing the life of those organizations, the 
average age of man increased from 35 
to 57 years, shattering calculations as to 
rates and schedules, 

“The insurance department as created 
in most states,” he said, “is without the 
scope of its jurisdiction, in invading the 
province of the executives of insurance 
companies by establishing basic prin- 
ciples of underwriting. Our business is 
to supervise the insurance business un- 
der existing laws and the discretion im- 
plied.” 

The Ohio department, he said, has 
held itself aloof from initiating or im- 
posing legislation unless at the request 
of all interested parties or when neces- 
sary to secure a more efficient adminis- 
tration of the department. 

“It is embarrassing,” Mr. Warner de- 
clared, “to be obliged to sit in judg- 
ment upon some legislation initiated by 
you, which at the time seems sound and 
purposeful, but which on account of the 
changing conditions you later find you 
must reverse yourself.’’ 

What Mr. Warner advocated was col- 
lation and publishing in digest form of 
department rulings. He mentioned the 
diversity of agents’ qualification laws 
and declared that an agent who is quali- 
fied in Ohio, should likewise be qualified 
in any other state. It would be help- 
ful, he said, if the opinions of commis- 
sioners in the various states could be 
available on the question of the quali- 
fication law. 








Dunham Against 
Expensive Audits 


Believes Companies Should Not 
Pay Cost of Periodic Exami-. 
nations by Departments 


HEAVY DRAIN ON ASSETs 


Connecticut Commissioner Tells Asso. 
ciates at Portland Convention 
Present Practice Is Unfair 





Urging that cost of periodic exami- 
nations should not be charged against 
companies, and for special examinations 
only actual expenses should be charged, 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut launched a plea before the 
Commissioners Convention at Portland. 
Sept. 14, that insurance companies be 
spared needless expense in conducting 
examinations by departments. His syb- 
ject was “Examination of Insurance 
Companies.” 

He stated there were 1,605 of these 
examinations made last year in the 
United States, which showed the mag- 
nitude of the work. Conduct of exami- 
nations of carriers he considers the most 
important of the multiple duties of an 
insurance commissioner, as they are for 
the purpose of discovering any element 
which may be prejudicial to a company 
in meeting its obligations, and as a 
check on the accuracy of a company’s 
annual report. Commissioner Dunham 
said in part: 

Outlines Duties Imposed 


“It is fundamental that the insurance 
commissioner’s prime function is the 
protection of policyholders. To secure 
this protection he must take care that 
only sound and reputable companies are 
nermitted to sell insurance in his state. 
He can be sure of this only if the com- 
pany is examined frequently enough to 
satisfy him that it is accurately prepar- 
ing the statement rendered.” 

However, Commissioner Dunham 
made clear that the commissioners’ 
powers are only those of supervision 
and regulation and “emphatically not of 
management and administration.” He 
said with “regulation obtruding itself 
into the place of management, the skill- 
ful operation of any branch of business 
which is affected with a public interest 
will in a great measure be removed.” 


Troublesome to Companies 


On the question of examination costs 
he said: “The presence and activity of 
examiners add materially to the expense 
of the company examined and also inter- 
fere with the orderly and ordinary con- 
duct of its business, and while examina- 
tions are both mandatory and necessary 
the commissioners should exercise the 
degree of latitude given to them under 
their laws to the end that prolonged and 
unwarranted examinations may 
avoided. i 

“From the amount of taxes paid by 
the insurance companies, $609,396,950 
for the last ten years, of which $99,991,- 
472 was paid last year, it would seem 
that no further charges should be made 
for examinations, but states generally 
don’t reason this way and heavy addi- 
tional charges are imposed for the work 
required to be done by statute. 

Cites Drain on Companies 


“The charges and expenses for con- 
vention examinations last year alone by 
ten states reporting to our secretary 
amounted to $54,480 and the amounts 
paid by the companies to their home 
states probably amounted to consider- 
able sums. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Tentative Line-Up 
for A.L.C. Meeting 


Metcalf, Pauley and Gregory to 
View Disability From Claim 
Angle 


SECTIONS WILL REPORT 


Robbins to Open Program—Craig to 
Discuss Social Insurance—Coler 
on Policies 


Judge Byron K. Elliott, manager and 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention, has released the tentative 
program for the general sessions of its 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh, Oct. 7-9. 
It is believed that this year’s attendance 
will approximate the all-time record set 
at Chicago in 1930, 
silver jubilee of the convention. 


which marked the 


The convention will open at 10 a. m. 
Oct..7 with an address by C. B. Rob- 
bins, president Cedar Rapids Life and 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion. Following Colonel Robbins’ ad- 
dress there will be greetings from va- 
rious fraternal delegations to the con- 
vention’s meeting. 


Judge Elliott to Report 


The annual report of Judge Elliott as 
manager and general counsel will follow, 
after which W. P. Coler, secretary and 
actuary of the convention, will discuss 
“Policy Developments of 1931.” Speak- 
ers the afternoon of Oct. 7 will be J. D. 
Craig, actuary Metropolitan Life, and 
R. K. Metcalf, manager claims depart- 
ment Connecticut General Life. Mr. 
Craig will speak on “Social Insurance 
in Europe With Respect to the Prob- 
lems of Today,” and Mr. Metcalf on 
“Disability Viewed Claimwise.” The 
latter paper will be discussed by C. O. 
Pauley, secretary Great Northern Life, 
and L. P. Gregory, vice-president Re- 
liance Life. 

Sections to Be Represented 


The morning of Oct. 8 the speakers 
before the main convention will repre- 
sent various sections and as customary 
the chairman of each section will be ac- 
corded the honor of presiding at the 
main meeting while the speaker from his 


particular section has the floor. The 
speakers will be: 

Medical Section, Chairman L. G. 
Sykes, presiding. “The Human Ele- 


ment in Underwriting,” S. J. Straight, 
assistant medical director Canada Life. 

Financial Section, Chairman George 
C. Holmberg, presiding. “A  Policy- 
holder Suggests,” Lyman E. Wakefield, 
president First National Bank, Minne- 
apolis. 

Home Office Management Section, 
Chairman R. C. Neuendorffer, presid- 
ing. “Conservation,” A. G. Borden, 
vice-president Equitable of New York. 

At 2 p. m. the convention will receive 
the final report of the aviation commit- 
tee by F. S. Prothero, aviation division, 
Travelers. 

On the afternoon of Oct. 9 the con- 
vention will hold its executive session at 
which reports of various committees will 

received and acted upon while officers 
for 1931-32 will be elected and the 1932 
convention city selected. 

As has been announced the Legal 
Section will hold its sessions on Oct. 
5-6. The Financial and Home Office 
Management Sections will meet Oct. 7 
and the Agency Section Oct. 9. 

The annual golf tournament will be 
held on the St. ‘Clair Country Club course 
Oet. 5-6. J. Fairlie. vice-president Abra- 


ham Lincoln, is chairman. 





LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


Rhodes, Shepherd, Webb 
in Criticism of Disability 





In the disability forum this week the 
views are given of E. E. Rhodes, vice 
president of the Mutual Benefit Life; 
C. QO. Shepherd, vice-president 
actuary Missouri State Life, and Walter 


E. Webb, executive vice-president Na- 
tional Life, U. S. A 
Mr. Rhodes believes that the prin- 


ciple of indemnity has been disregarded 
in disability underwriting, and that if 
that principle were heeded many troubles 
would be removed. 

Mr. Shepherd appears to be the 
staunchest friend of the disability theory 
among contributors to the f 
doesn't favor raising rates or introduc- 
ing restrictions. The difficulties, he be- 
lieves, can all be solved by proper 
underwriting. He feels it would be a 
great mistake to abandon the item and 
he declares that disability hasn't had a 
fair trial 

Mr. Webb favors restriction of the 
benefit to waiver of premium, but if the 
income feature is retained, he feels that 
a rate adjustment is imperative 


Rhodes Sees Fundamental 
Error in Sale of Benefit 


Mr. Rhodes sets forth his position as 
follows: 

“I do not regard the suggestions that 
are being currently made for modifying 
the present plans of disability insurance 
as anything more than half-way meas- 
ures. They may serve as palliatives but 
in my opinion they will not cure the 
disease. 

“From my viewpoint the trouble with 
the proposed modifications is that they 
fail to correct what I regard as the 
fundamental error in the general con- 
duct of disability insurance. I believe 
that the experience will continue to be 
unfavorable so long as the principle of 
indemnity is disregarded. 

“I cannot avoid thinking that with a 
policy framed throughout as a contract 
of indemnity, and with sound under- 
writing and claim administration, the 
troubles in connection with disability in- 
surance will disappear.” 


C. O. Shepherd is Friend 

of Disability Theory 

The views of Mr. Shepherd on the dis- 
ability question follow: 

“The question, ‘Can the total and per- 
manent disability income benefit be ad- 
ministered successfully?’, is a close 
question—too close to justify us in rele- 
gating the benefit to the discard on a 
hastily formed judgment which quite re- 
verses the judgment of yesterday,” Mr. 
Shepherd declares. “If we err in pre- 
serving it in modified form, the mistake 
can be corrected; meanwhile, modifica- 
tion will save us from a large propor- 
tion of the ills that now beset us. The 
decision to abandon carries with it the 
consequence of finality: it cannot be 
undone. We do well to reweigh our 
negative decisions in times such as these 
when none of us can escape the influence 
of the atmosphere about us. 

“The total disability benefit is an ex- 
periment. The mistake in the past is 
that we haven’t treated it as one. Aren't 
we in danger of making the same mis- 
take now? Total disability hasn’t had 
a fair trial and an experiment that isn’t 
conclusive is worse than no experiment 
because it stamps the project a failure 
without justification. 

“Disability arrived at an unfortunate 
time when we were obsessed with the 
desire for volume and company expan- 
sion, and blind to many dangers that 
we see clearly today. Competitive pres- 
sure and not business judgment was in 
the saddle. In this, probably life in- 
surance only shared a fault of the busi- 
ness times. Disability came to us not 
as a new and particularly difficult form 
of insurance but as an insignificant ad- 





junct to life insurance. We seemed 


| 


and | 
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never able to change our attitude though 
changes in the benefit were radical. 
Leadership was at fault in a field where 
leadership was particularly needed. Sig- 
nificant disability experience develops 
so slowly that only a few companies 
had a fair opportunity to form indepen- 
dent judgment. 


Experiment Has Not Been 
Intelligently Conducted 


“We haven't experimented _intelli- 
gently. Instead of proceeding cau- 
tiously with restricted benefits, high 


rates, limited volume, and conservative 
underwriting, and modifying these con- 
ditions only as experience demonstrated 
the safety and wisdom of such a course, 
we plunged ahead to wider coverage 
with little or no rate increase before our 
first forms had been tried. 

“Disability is in no sense a frill. It 
is not like double indemnity. From the 
insurer's standpoint, it is the most satis- 
factory form ot health insurance ever of- 
fered. If any form of insurance is justi- 
fied economically and socially, non-can- 
cellable accident and health insurance is 
so justified. It means bread and butter, 
care and comfort where, except for char- 
ity, hunger and misery might otherwise 
walk. The more intelligent and pru- 
dent the man, the more he values this 
insurance which he can’t get elsewhere 
—because the accident and health com- 
panies have all but deserted the non- 
cancellable field. 

“I have never been in sympathy with 
those who saw disability primarily as 
another talking point for the life insur- 
ance agent and a means of increasing 
life insurance sales. I am not in sym- 
pathy now with the viewpoint that we 
should abandon it because it is trouble- 
some to administer and can’t be turned 
out on the same assembly line that 
delivers a life insurance policy. In- 
stead, I would ask if we life companies 
aren’t in a better position to administer 
this valuable form of insurance than 
any other insurance carrier. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


August Sales Show 
Improvement, Loss 
of 12.6% for Year 


NEW YORK, Sept. 17.—Making the 
most favorable showing since last Feb- 
ruary, new paid-for life insurance for 
August was 9.6 percent below August, 
1930. This is in contrast with the de- 
cline of 17.1 percent in July. The cumu- 
lative total for the first eight months 
was 12.6 percent below 1930, while the 
total for the first seven months was 13.0 
percent less. 

Making the second consecutive gain 
this year, industrial insurance last month 
was 5.6 percent ahead. In July, an in- 
crease of 2.3 percent was made. Au- 
gust, relatively, was the second best 
month of the year for ordinary insur- 
ance, the August volume showing a de- 
crease of 12.1 percent. These figures 
are compiled by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 

August new business totaled $839,- 
451,000, a decrease of 9.6 percent. New 
ordinary amounted to $546,599,000. In- 
dustrial amounted to $246,908,000. Group 
totaled $45,944,000, a decrease of 37.2 
percent. 

For the first eight months, the total 
new business was $7,583,124,000 against 
$8,678,501,000 last year. New ordinary 
insurance amounted to $5,102,665,000, a 
decrease of 15 percent. Industrial 
amounted to $1,891,899,000, a decrease 
of 3.5 percent. Group totaled to $588,- 
560,000, a decrease of 17.4 percent. 
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Official Suggests 
Pro-Rate Clause 


Would Limit Disability Payments 
to Portion of Average 
Income 





MINNESOTA MAN'S IDEA 


Commissioner Brown Advocates Cessa- 
tion of Income Feature but 
Pro Rate if Continued 
PORTLAND, Sept. 17. 
sioner Garfield W. Brown of Minnesota, 


—Commis- 


in his address before the National Con- 


vention of Insurance Commissioners, 


advocated as the central feature of disa- 
bility reform, adoption of a 


pro rate 


clause limiting benefits payable by all 
companies to two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the insured’s average income over a 
period of two or three years preceding 
disability. 

“The insured,” Mr. Brown declared 
“would become in a sense a coinsurer, 
with the same self interest in maintain- 
ing his health and earning power that 
the coinsurer under a fire policy has in 
protecting his property against fire. In 
neither case is there any inducement ‘to 


sell out to an insurance company.’” 
Objection Not Insurmountable 
Mr. Brown declared that the objec- 


tion to the effect that a pro rate clause 
might work an injustice upon claimants 
whose earning capacity has been so re- 
duced through partial disability during 
the years immediately preceding total 
disability as to practically wipe out all 
benefits under the policy, is not insur- 
mountable. 

“If disability is to continue to be 
written as a part of life contracts and 
if a committee of this body is to give 
further consideration to the matter of 
standard disability provisions, I recom- 
mend that serious thought be given to 
the incorporation therein of the stand- 
ard pro rate clause,” he declared. 

Although Mr. Brown feels that if re- 
form is to be undertaken in the way of 
restrictions and modifications, that 
adoption of a pro rate clause should be 
the heart of the program, he endorses 
the views of those who favor elimina- 
tion of income disability and restriction 
to waiver of premium. 


Requires Concerted Action 


The only way in which cessation of 
income disability can be accomplished 
is by concerted action of all, or at least 
the larger proportion of life companies, 
he said. He pointed out that neither 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners nor the individual commis- 
sioners have the power to order elim- 
ination of the benefit. “We can consider 
the merits of the proposal,” he said, 
“open up our meetings as a forum for 
discussion and make recommendations 
one way or the other, but that is all.” 

Mr. Brown reviewed some of the sug- 
gestions which have been made for dis- 
ability reform and gave his reaction to 
each. As to the suggestion of more care 
in underwriting, Mr. Brown declared 
that this would undoubtedly eliminate 
some of the potential pensioners. Many 
of the companies, he pointed out, have 
already taken steps to improve under- 
writing practices and have given their 
agents instructions to cease stressing 
disability and to concentrate upon the 
sale of life insurance. 

Reducing monthly benefits from $10 
to $5, Mr. Brown asserted, would be 
equivalent to a further increase in rate 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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GOOD SHIPS: Only ‘‘stormy weather” really tests 
the safety of ships and financial institutions. Well- 
managed life insurance companies have come through 
every “‘storm’’—every test—safe and staunch. For ex- 
ample, for 86 years, since it was founded in 1845, New 
York Life has weathered all Wars, Epidemics and 
Financial Crises:—The Mexican, Civil, Spanish- Amer- 
ican, and World Wars;—The scourges of yellow fever, 
cholera and influenza;—The panics and depressions of 
1857, 1861, 1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 
1907, 1914, 1920-21 and 1929-1931. In all these years 
New York Life has never failed to meet an obligation. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
New York, N. Y. 
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Takes Issue With Courts 
on Murder by Beneficiary 





MAJORITY RULE INEQUITABLE 





Judge Dawson Tells Insurance Counsel 
Not Even Estate Entitled to Pro- 
ceeds in Such Cases 





3eneficiary named in a life policy who 
wilfully and feloniously brings about the 
death of the insured can not recover on 
the policy, Judge C. I. Dawson of Ken- 
tucky said in an address on this im- 
portant subject before the meeting of 
the International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel at Swampscott, Mass, 
Sept. 15. 

This is the universal rule which, he 
said, every state court of last resort has 
held. However, life companies lose un- 
der the companion rule that the estate 
can recover, although no person claim- 
ing through or under such a beneficiary, 
as heir or assignee can recover. 


Presents Basic Theory 


The general theory is that to grant 
recovery to such beneficiaries would en- 
courage crime, but this does not apply 
to estate, as insured paid the premiums 
during his lifetime and the doctrine of 
public policy should not be invoked to 
permit the company to escape liability 
except to deny to a criminal and those 
claiming through him the fruits of his 
crime. 

Judge Dawson believes the courts 
overlook the equitable rule that a con- 
tract should be construed according to 
its valid terms. He said no court has 
had the temerity to hold that it has the 
right to change the plain valid provi- 
sions of the life policy, yet that is the 
practical result of many court decisions 
on this issue of murder involving life 
insurance. 


Carries Implied Provisions 


He said every policy besides expressed 
provisions contains certain implied pro- 
visions written in by law. He quoted 
the Alabama supreme court decision in 
Supreme Commandery vs. Ainsworth, 
that the “fair and just interpretation of 
a contract of life insurance, made with 
the assured, is that the risk is of death 
proceeding from other causes than the 
voluntary act of the assured, producing 
or intended to produce it.” In Ritter vs. 
Mutual Life and Burt vs. Union Central 
the U. S. Supreme Court quoted and 
approved the Alabama rule. The im- 
plied rule is, Judge Dawson said, that 
the assured will not do anything con- 
sciously or intentionally to hasten the 
maturity of policy. 


Gives His Conclusions 


Judge Dawson finds these decisions a 
logical and sound basis for denying re- 
covery not only to named beneficiary 
but also to estate where beneficiary has 
feloniously brought about assured’s 
death. He said a construction that the 
proceeds should be paid to estate in such 
cases makes the company liable for a 
risk not assumed, and also “enforces 
liability on a contract which would have 
been illegal in its inception had the 
parties undertaken to so write it.” 

He said the majority rule cannot rea- 
sonably be sustained even where the 
incontestable clause is operative, for this 
is only a waiver of right to contest lia- 
bility after a given period for risks in- 
sured against, but surely does not waive 
right to contest liability for uninsured 
risks. 

Judge Dawson says different rules 
should apply in case of cash surrender 
value, which is a vested property right 
of assured and should go to estate in 
cases of this sort. 


“The Fraternal Digest” is a complete 
policy-rate-dividend-net cost analysis 
and report of the fraternal orders and 
mutual life associations. Price $2. Order 
from The National Underwriter. 





A GOOD 


CUSTOMER 
IS CERTAINLY 


WORTH 15c 





OU can turn prospects into 

customers for 15 cents each 
(or less) by distributing National 
Underwriter Insurance Calendars 
to them. National Underwriter 
Insurance Calendars not only 
keep your name before the pub- 
lic eye but they actually sell in- 
surance. 


Actually Sell Business 
H. F. Austin, Patchogue, 
N. Y., reports: ''l want to 
say that your calendars 
always result in a very 
large January business fol- 
lowing the mailing of the 
calendars and we con- 
sider them one of the best 
pieces of publicity that 
we use in our advertising 
work," 


On the Job for You 


For a little over Ic a month 
The National Underwriter 1932 
Insurance Calendars will be on 
the job for you the 366 days of 
1932 carrying your message to 
your clientele. 


It is a twelve sheet rotogravure 
calendar with a different seasonal 
picture for each month. The pad 
is mounted on a heavy colored 
back and your name appears at 
the top where it strikes all eyes. 


Write for full information 
about securing the exclusive fran- 
chise in your city. 


The National Underwriter 
A-1946 Insurance Exchange Chicago 
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First Policy Issued 
In September 1851 


On its Eightieth Anniversary, the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, re-affirms its belief in the simple, logical principles upon which its pro- 
gress has been built. Each passing year has deepened the conviction that (1) adequate 
service to the public can be accomplished only through men carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained, and (2) that such representatives will uphold the high standards 
of the Company and make the greatest contribution to the welfare of its policyholders. 


The Phoenix Mutual will continue to build its field organization of carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained men. It will continue to support them liberally with advertising 
and other selling aids. Its purpose is to enable them to enjoy the generous rewards 
made possible by quality business and the most efficient use of time. 


That is why Phoenix Mutual service will always be attrac- 
tive to business men of outstanding ability and discernment. 
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“Tinker to Evers to Chance” 


That’s the famous double play combination of the 
old Chicago Cubs. When those names appeared in 
that sequence, fans knew that the Cubs were win- 
ning another ball game. And they also knew that 
luck alone wasn’t responsible, for the trio repeated 
its feat with disconcerting frequency. 


Every Union Central representative has a double 
play combination that is sure-fire. When the pros- 
pect bats out an objection the field is well covered. 
Of course, there is a full team ready to receive the 
ball, but three infielders in particular are chalking 
up putout after putout. They are Family Income, 
Retirement Annuity and Personal Life Income. 
Whether the prospect expresses a preference for 
pure protection, pure investment or a combination, 
one of these leading contracts supplies the answer. 


And how the scores mount! Last year, for instance, 
the average policy paid for in The Union Central 
as usual was at a high mark—$4,784—but the three 
stars are way above that. Family Income is pur- 
chased in units averaging $8,206; Retirement An- 
nuity averages $6,092, and Personal Life Income 
stands at $6,749. That leaves us with but one con- 
clusion: These contracts introduce greater efficiency 
into life underwriting, and that in turn indicates a 
larger regular income for the agent. 


The Union Central Life 


Insurance Company 


of Cincinnati 


Over One and One-Half Billions in Force 


























New England Mutual Field 
Men in Swampscott Meet 





REPORT BUSINESS INCREASE 





Celebrate Company’s 16th Anniversary 
by Hanging Up Fine Record— 
Three-day Convention 





A 4% percent increase in new paid 
business this year as compared with the 
Same period last year in honor of the 
New England Mutual's 96th annivers- 
ary, was recorded at the general agents’ 
and agents’ convention held at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., Sept. 9-11. This was con- 
sidered an unusual achievement in view 
of the depression and great falling off in 
new business generally among all com- 
panies. 

About 300 field men were present 
from 65 agencies throughout the United 
States. The home office delegation in- 
cluded all the officers, and directors and 
heads of many departments attended 
the dinner the last night. President 
George W. Smith gave the keynote ad- 
dress on “Forward New England Mu- 
tual,’ reviewing business conditions of 
the country at large and of insurance in 
particular. Reginald Foster, vice-presi- 
dent and counsel, spoke on “Insurance 
Trusteeship” and George L. Hunt, vice- 
president in charge of agencies, on 
“Building.” There was a motor trip to 
the home office in Boston and a tour of 
all departments. 

General Agents Organize 

A dinner meeting of agency super- 
visors was held with C. F. Collins, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, as 
chairman. The general agents’ associa- 
tion organized with Mr. Hunt, president, 
presiding. New members were elected 
and were introduced by G. S. Hastings, 
superintendent of agencies. 

The second morning Walter Tebbetts, 
vice-president in charge of underwriting, 
read a paper on “An Aid to Better 
Underwriting.” Others who spoke were 
Dr. H. M. Frost, medical director, on 
“Decreasing Declinations,” and H. A. 
Schmidt, New York City general agent, 
on the new family income policy. 

There was a sales demonstration by 
S. D. Warner, general agent, and his 
associate, M. R. Burr, New York City. 
A. C. Utter, Detroit general agent, told 
how the new family income policy meets 
today’s needs. Horace Mecklem, Port- 
land, Ore., general agent, on the subject 
“$500,000 Worth of Interviews,” told of 
his methods which have given him wide 
prominence for results from systematic 
interviews over 16 years. 

Take Up Sales Methods 


A general session was held the second 
afternoon with Vice-president Hunt 
presiding, on the subject “Selling Life 
Insurance,” when sales plans and meth- 
ods were discussed. A dinner with H. 
B. Dow, actuary, presiding, was held for 
the agency school alumni. Superin- 
tendent Hastings the last morning met 
at breakfast men appointed since the 
Biloxi meeting early this year. A busi- 
ness meeting of the general agents fol- 
lowed. 

The company’s financial standing was 
discussed by J. A. Barbey, vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Hastings analyzed the in- 
creasing demand for retirement income 
policies and Linwood Butterworth, gen- 
eral agent, Richmond, spoke on “Lost 
Motion,” analyzing agency work. Wil- 
son Williams, New Orleans general 
agent, advocated taking part in civic 
affairs on the subject “How High Do 
You Stand in Your Community?” and 
A. H. Curtis, Boston general agent, 
spoke on “After the Convention, 
What?” 

Another motor trip to the home office 
was made the last day and there was a 
company dinner in the evening with 
F. T. Partridge, vice-president and sec- 
retary, presiding. Vice-president Hunt 
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DANIEL BOONE, Kansas City 


Daniel Boone, president of the Mid- 
land Life of Kansas City, Mo., is slated 
to be president of the American Life 
Convention, he being now a member of 
the executive committee and having 
served on that body during the last two 
years. Mr. Boone has strong backing 
for the office, but it is hinted he may 
not be able to attend the meeting at 
Pittsburgh the week of Oct. 5, and some 
one else may be put foremost in the 
picture. There is considerable talk to 
the effect that Vice-President John M. 
Laird of the Connecticut General Life 
is the most likely man in case Mr, 
Boone is not on hand to be crowned. 

Mr. Boone is a member of the famous 
Boone family that figured conspicuously 
in the New York Life in days gone by. 
In fact, he himself was a clerk in the 
St. Louis office of the New York Life 
for four years and served as an agent 
for five years. He was instructor of 
agents for a year. He was manager of 
the Columbian National Life at Kansas 
City and became secretary of the Mid- 
land Life in 1909, vice president and 
agency manager in 1917 and since 1920 
has been president. 








awarded cups won in an agency con- 
test. President Smith conferred 11 23- 
year service medals and closed the con- 
vention with a talk. 

The general agents association elected 
as officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, William H. Meub, Indianapolis; 
first vice-president, H. Arthur Schmidt, 
New York City; second vice-president; 
Linwood Butterworth, Richmond; third 
vice-president, Isadore Samuels, Den- 
ver; secretary-treasurer, W. Frank 
Gentry, Kansas City. 


General Agents to Meet 


A special meeting of Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life general agents will be_held 
Sept. 21 at the Hotel Schenley, Pitts- 
burgh. This meeting will precede the 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, which practically 
every Connecticut Mutual general agent 
east of the Rocky Mountains will at- 
tend. 

Particular emphasis will be placed at 
the meeting on the organization de- 
velopment, and will also discuss such 
important topics as recruiting and con- 
servation of existing insurance. Many 
home office men will attend including 
James Lee Loomis, president; P. M. 
Fraser, vice-president; H. M. Holder- 
ness, vice-president in charge of agen- 
cies: V. B. Coffin, superintendent o 
agencies; F. O. Lyter, assistant supéf 
intendent of agencies. 


The Business Men’s Assurance will 
now issue life insurance in minimum 


amounts of $500. 
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Canadian Seiiiitentiatn 
Consider Uniform Licenses 





DECIDE TO PROCEED SLOWLY 





Companies Suggest Radical Changes in 
Definitions—Clearer Interpretations 
Needed in Statement Blanks 





WINNIPEG, Sept. 17—The Canad- 
jan Superintendents of Insurance held 
their annual meeting here last week. No 
agenda had been prepared as it was 
agreed that topics to be discussed would 


be those 


convention held at Edmonton. 


carried over from the 1930 
Verbal 


reports were given by the various com- 


mittees. 


Charles Heath, Manitoba superinten- 


dent, reported on 


blanks. 


annual statement 
Most of the suggestions re- 


ceived are already in the instructions, 
he said, and what is needed are clearer 
interpretations. All the instructions 
should be made clearer. As a two 
years’ supply of blanks is printed at 
once it is necessary that all suggestions 
be made before the printing of the next 
supply. 

H. G. Garrett, British Columbia 
superintendent, presented the report on 
the proposed acts for uniform licensing 
of life insurance agents and uniform life 
insurance definitions... Mr. Garrett held 
several meetings in Toronto but no 
actual progress could be reported. The 
life companies have suggested many 
radical changes in the definitions which 
needed much careful thought and dis- 
cussion before being legislated upon. 

In the discussion on the report it was 
decided that it would be premature for 
the adoption of the uniform act as each 
province has individual difficulties which 
mitigated against the adoption of such 





an act and it was thought that by each 


INSU Rz ANCE E DITION 





province gradually adopting the provi- 
sions of the model act, the time would 
eventually come which would make the 
adopting of a uniform act much easier 
and not create any onerous difficulties. 








Benedict, Sparver on Card 


Additional speakers for the life sec- 
tion of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in Toronto Oct. 4-7 are an- 
nounced by K. H. Mathus, chairman of 
the life group. They are J. E. D. Bene- 
dict, advertising manager, Metropolitan 
Life, who will discuss “Relative Popu- 
larity of Sales Literature,” and E. Ches- 
ter Sparver, direccor of agencies, Reli- 


ance Life of Pittsburgh, who will dis- 


cuss, “How Sales Promotion Can Help 
the Agency Department.” 


The Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha, 
which recently took over the Guarantee 
Fund Life Association of that city, has 
been licensed in Arkansas. I. R. Hill of 
Fayetteville is named as agent 


More than 


ovations on the 





Atlantic City, French Lick 
Rallies for Union Central 


SESSIONS ARE ENTHUSIASTIC 





More Than 500 Attended the Regional 
Conventions—Third to Be Held 


at Biloxi 

















Safety On The Highway 


Essentially an Insurance Problem 


ing losses as well as paying them is a part of their business. 


The John Hancock’s contribution to the movement is a booklet, 


I HE insurance companies have played 


an important part in the nationwide campaign for safety on the highway. 


Prevent- 


‘‘Control, The 


Golden Rule for Motorists’’, giving the rules for safe driving; and a moving picture 


film, “Why Be Careless”’ 
The booklet, 


‘“‘Control’’, pocket size and fully illustrated, 


, realistically portraying the hazards of the highway. 


has been distributed 


throughout the country since its publication in 1926, through Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs and Safety Councils and other organizations. 


The film 


“Why Be Careless’’ 
in health centers and other semi-public places. 
picture theatres and to large audiences at fairs, exhibitions and the like. 


is usually shown by health officers to small groups 
It is also shown occasionally in <p 
Since it wa 


made at the close of 1929, it has been shown more than 500 times to eben 
totalling more than a million. 





We shall be glad to supply ‘‘Control’’ : 
writing fraternity interested, or to arrange for the showing of the film. 
John Hancock Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





booklets to any members of the under- 


Address 











500 general agents, 
’ agents and home ; 
f the Union Central 
tended two successful regional « conven- 
Atlantic City and French Lick 
The third meeting will be held 
at Biloxi Oct. 5-6 
President Jesse R. Clarke, Jr. ,o 
» Atlantic City and French Lick 
Springs meetings and received splendid 
occasion of the 25 
anniversary of his service with the Un- 
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ion Central. He expressed confidence 


in the soundness of the country’s busi- | 


ness structure. He pointed out that 
180 agents of the Union Central had 
increased their production in 1931 over 
1930 and that a number of general agen- 
cies were substantially ahead. He pre- 
dicted a business upturn in the fall. 
Memorial services were held for E. E. 
Decker, former manager at Portland, 
Me.; W. E. Tougas, veteran member of 
the Boston agency; L. K. Allen, former 
assistant manager of the Boston agency, 
and V. B. Greeley, formerly of the 
Washington, D. C., agency. 


Jerome Clark Speaks 


There were talks by Jerome Clark, 
superintendent of agencies; G. L, Wil- 
liams, vice-president and chairman of 
the board; Assistant Actuary J. Koeppe, 
and J. P. Devine, head of the home 
office agency. 

Manager J. M. Woodhouse of the 
Boston agency urged agents to spe- 
cialize. There was a demonstration by 
Manager J. H. Hooper, head of the Bal- 
timore and Richmond, Va., agencies, and 
George Hebner, Jr., of Baltimore, of 
the income sales talk which has been 
used effectively in the Baltimore agency 
to increase production the last 15 
months. 

H. J. Atkinson, Boston, explained his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





systematic plan of selling the Personal 
Life Income Plan which has enabled 
him to place almost $300,000 this year. 
E. W. Culberson, New York, told of 
his experience selling the educational 
policy, 

Dr. William Muhlberg, medical direc- 
tor, gave an interesting talk about the 
work of the medical department and dis- 
cussed some recent interesting cases. 

Manager C. B. Knight of the New 
York agency told some of his experi- 
ences during a third of a century in the 
business. He pledged the New York 
agency to an increase in 1931 . 

Policyholders’ Service Month was dis- 
cussed by Louis Guberman, $500,000 
Club member of the New York agency. 
He advocated the service which makes 
policyholders life-long clients. 

D. H. Ward, New York, gave a talk 
“Don’t Use a Driver for a Putt.” Com- 
paring life underwriting to the game of 
golf, Mr. Ward praised the family in- 
come policy. 

A demonstration of selling the family 
income policy was given by Associate 
Manager L. J. Burns and Supervisor 
E. S. Diem, Buffalo. 

Assistant Secretary R. S. Rust told 
of the work of the underwriting de- 
partment. J. M. Thorsen, New York, 
gave a talk “Selling Yourself to the 
Public and to Your Prospect” in which 





he told of his successful advertising. 
Miss L. E. Grieve, New York, told how 
to use the personal life income policy 
and their renewal commissions to build 
retirement funds for their own old age. 
At the French Lick session an ad- 
dress was made by Paul Hommeyer, dis- 
trict superintendent southern agencies. 
Z. C. Yates, sales supervisor, Chicago, 
discussed the family income form, 
Russell S. King, manager Indianapolis 
agency, gave a rapid-fire address de- 
scribing his entrance into life insurance 
and the experiences he has encountered. 
A. B. Falkner, Jr., Louisville, talked 
on the possibilities of policyholders 
month, for which service campaign Oc- 
tober has been set aside, and G. W. 
Riley, Minneapolis, talked on “Loyalty.” 
H. A. Zischke, general manager, Chi- 
cago, closed the sessions, emphasizing 
the need for better prospect selection 
and the desirability of studying those 
contracts that best fit present day de- 
sires. 





Non-members Invited by I. A. C. 


An invitation to non-member life, 
fire and casualty companies to attend 
the Toronto convention of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference Oct. 4-7, 
has been extended by President C. S. S. 
Miller. 





INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Growing 


1931 


From the beginning the company has been mutual. 
Its purpose is to furnish sound Life and Endowment 
Insurance at the lowest possible net cost. 
never entered any race for mere size. 
sistently served our Policyholders and our agents to 
Our concern is “How well 


the limit of our power. 


may we serve” rather than “How many.” 
nual dividends show favorably with the best. 
steady growth of the Company and the persistence of 
the business are evidence of a satisfied body of Pol- 
This is further evidenced by the com- 


icyholders. 
mendable gains in 1931. 
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We offer Managers the old-fashioned general agent’s 
contract, with fair and liberal first year commissions 
We give as much territory as can be 
profitably handled, and have experienced field super- 
visors to help develop new men. 
agent’s contracts direct with the company, keeping in 
close touch with them and encouraging and helping 
them in their work. We make our appeal to the type 
of men who have faith in the business of life insur- 
ance and in their own ability to develop a permanent 


We give special 


place with cumulative income for themselves. 


Company operating in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Texas, 


California, North Carolina, lowa, Kentucky, Minnesota and Florida 


Frank P. Manly 
President 


For Agency address Home Office 


Jos. R. Raub 
Secretary 





New England Mutual Mend 
Sees Agents Aid in Crisis 





HELP IN ENDING DEPRESSION 





President Smith Comments on World 
Readjustment, Policy Loans, Year’s 
Results at Swampscott 





Some relief is needed in the “read- 
justment” period in this country, Presj- 
dent George W. Smith of the New Eng. 
land Mutual said at the annual conven- 
tion of general agents and agents in 
Swampscott, Mass., but all should use 
their influence against adoption of any 
state or national measures which would 
“take away the spirit of initiative and 
independence” which has been respon. 
sible for the nation’s great advancement, 

He commented on the active part life 
companies and banks took before the 
interstate commerce commission on an 
increase in freight rates, terming it 
proper. He said the so-called depres. 
sion is the result of world readjustment, 
“We can contribute our bit toward a 
general business recovery,” he said, “by 
realizing that depressions similar to the 
present have come at frequent intervals 
in the progress of the world; that this 
one, while very severe, is only one of 15 
during the last half century, eight of 
which have been of serious magnitude, 
and that recovery in almost every in- 
stance followed quickly. 


Obligation of Agents 


“Our most vital contribution, how- 
ever, will come in the extension of the 
protection offered through our business 
which creates a national asset in pro- 
moting peace of mind, and thereby a 
saner, more optimistic, and more cour- 
ageous outlook. 

“We are often asked what effect the 
present depression has upon our busi- 
ness. The logical reply is that any busi- 
ness depression, however great in mag- 
nitude, must increase the need for life 
insurance. It is possible this need can- 
not be measured in actual increased ap- 


plications during the readjustment pe-, 


riod, but the impression of this need 
upon the consciousness of the nation will 
unquestionably have its effect later. 
“We are immensely fortunate. Three, 
and perhaps four, factors do affect us, 
however, namely: Increased lapsation, a 
greater amount of surrendered policies, 
an increased demand for policy loans, 
and less definitely, but still actually, a 
higher mortality as one of the by-prod- 
ucts of worry and mental strain.” 


Reviews Year’s Results 


Speaking of the year’s work he said 
34 of the 65 general agencies Sept. 1 
showed a gain over the period in 1930. 
Percentage of new business added to 
insurance in force this year {s some- 
what lower than last year, and much 
lower than in the period of boom prices. 
But in relation to business conditions, 
the record is not unsatisfactory, he said. 
Insurance in force has been increased by 
an amount representing 35 percent of the 
new business, 65 percent being required 
to offset terminations. 

“In every company, lapses, surrenders 
and policy loans have been far above the 
average. Life insurance companies have, 
to some extent, taken the place of banks 
in advancing funds to individuals who 
could not obtain money from other 
sources. Month by month in our own 
company, the increased demand for pol- 
icy loans and surrenders has kept UD. 
Only by comparison with the business 
of all other companies, do we see the 
result of the unusual efforts exerted by 
our whole organization in conserving our 
policies. 

“In many instances the withdrawal of 
cash from the company is absolutely ¢s- 
sential. Probably just as often, a help- 
ful suggestion for some different meth- 
ods of meeting the premium payment 
will keep the policy in force. 
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Get H. J. Johnson 
for Management 
Section Speaker 











Holgar J. Johnson, the astute and ag- 
gressive general agent of the Penn Mu- 
tual at Pittsburgh, has been secured as 
one of the chief speakers in the morn- 
ing general session of the management 
meeting to be held Sept. 22 as a part 
of the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
at Pittsburgh. Mr. Johnson’s talk will 
close the morning program. He has 
soared into national prominence in a 
short time as a brilliant and unusually 
well informed speaker on life insurance 
educational and sales methods. He will 
bring his experience to bear on a prob- 
lem of major importance to managers 
and general agents this year, that of 
“Retraining Our Experienced Men.” 
It has been found in the depression that 
the newer men are producing fairly well 
in the depression period, largely be- 
cause they have a great deal to over- 
come at first, are fired with enthusiasm, 
and do not know how difficult their 
task is, whereas the older men have 
in many cases become depressed be- 
cause they are aware of all the diffi- 
culties. Mr. Johnson will give his 
views on this absorbing and unusual 
problem. 


Membership in Round Table 
Is Now 157, Largest Ever 





With an enrollment of 157, the largest 
membership in its history, the million 
dollar round table of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters will con- 
yene at breakfast Sept. 23, according to 
Theodore M. Riehle, chairman. Thirty- 
eight companies are represented from 26 
states and 56 cities. 

As the result of a canvass, the mem- 
bership this year is greater by 35 than 
ever before and includes 95 life under- 
writers who are members for the first 
time. Among these are four Japanese 
million dollar producers, who are filing 
their applications for associate member- 
ship in the New York Association in 
order to qualify. One new member hails 
from Durban, South Africa. 

The round table will be in the nature 
of an open forum on life insurance sell- 
ing and sales methods. 

Four contributors to the million dollar 
round table will be delegated to “echo” 
their ideas before the entire conven- 
tion. 


Commissioners Take Action 





Convention Sends Telegram to North 
Carolina Court Urging Commissioner 
as Receiver for National Benefit Life 





PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 17.—Su- 
perintendent H. L. Davis of the District 
of Columbia, who is attending the meet- 
ing of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners here, hopes to 
avert a receiver for the National Bene- 
fit Life of Washington, D. C., the larg- 
est Negro life company of the country. 
He felt it could work itself out if given 
more time and thus avoid loss to pol- 
icyholders. 

The Georgia department had already 
appointed a receiver for that state as 
its interests there were large, it tak- 
ing over the remains of the old Stand- 
ard Life of Atlanta. North Carolina 
threatened action. Judge Davies was 
strong in his conviction that the com- 
pany should be saved. However, the 
oon ordered a receiver appointed this 


The Commissioners’ Convention sent 
a telegram to the court urging that the 
msurance superintendent be appointed 


liquidation to a minimum. 
The Texas board of insurance com- 
missioners has suspended the permit of 


the National Benefit Life of Washing- | 


ton, D. C., 
impaired financial condition. 








| 
A feature of the meeting of the In- | 


surance Advertising Conference, in 
Toronto, Oct. 4 to 7, will be a renewal | 
of the round table discussions. K. H. | 
Mathus, Connecticut Mutual, is chair- 
man of the life group committee. 


play Advertising” and N. A. 
Provident Mutual, will lead the round 
table on “Sales Literature.” William 
Clendenin of the American Conserva- 
tion Company, Chicago, will speak on, 
“The Part the Advertising Department 
Can Play in Conserving Business.” 
Among other subjects to be discussed 
at these round tables will be “Direct 
Mail Advertising,” “Policyholders’ 
Magazines,” “Salesmen’s Magazines.” 
The chairman of the life group com- | 
mittee also announces several innova- | 
tions for the Toronto meetings. One | 





on account of the company’s | secretary 
New Features Announced for | 
“Ad” Conference Life Group 


will be called the “Pepper Pot” and will 
be a round table on sales promotion 
methods. A. H. Reddall, advertising man- 
ager Equitable Life of New York and 
Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, will be in the chair. 


Rookies Beat the Regulars 
in Continental Assurance 





The Continental Assurance of Chicago 
designated August for a pennant cham- 
pionship race, regulars under contract 


prior to Aug. 1, 1930, contesting for 
production honors with “rookies” (men 
under contract less than a year). Ap- | 


plications written by the rookies counted 
double both in number of applications 
and in volume. The rookies succeeded 
in “out hitting” the regulars, setting up 
a greater total of “runs” to win the 
championship. 

“Dinty” Moore, manager of the life 
department of Hodgkinson & Durfee 
Co., Chicago general agents, known as 
the giant of the Continental’s first-year 
agencies, was captain of the winning 
team. Frank Cooper, general agent at 
Columbus, was captain of the regulars. 
Prizes will be awarded later to con- 
test winners. 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments in the contest was the splendid 


record made by agents connected with 
the Hodgkinson & Durfee general 
agency. This office was appointed gen- 
eral agent in February and at that time 
“Dinty” Moore was placed in charge 
of the life department as manager. He 
has created a real life insurance organ- 
ization and built up a large group of 
full-time producers. The Hodgkinson 
& Durfee agency recently took on addi- 
tional quarters for the life department 
adjoining the present offices in the In- 
surance Exchange. 


Memphis Company Ready Soon 


Offices of the Southern General Life, 
now in process of organization at Mem- 


| phis, Tenn., will be opened in the Ster- 


ick building about Oct. 20, according to 
F,. L. Heaton, general manager. It will 
operate in three states and offices will 
be opened in Memphis, Nashville, Knox- 
ville and Chattanooga, Tenn.; Little 
Rock, Pine Bluff and Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Jackson, Meridian and Biloxi, Miss. It 
has authorized capital of $10,000 with 
$100,000 surplus. 
Directors include J. E. 


Vesey, Joe Hyde, E. P. 


Vinsohn, J. B. 
Russell, M. O. 


Carter. Louis LeMay, Eldridge Arm- 
stead, Dr. W. L. Simpson, W. J. Gallo- 
way, Dr. G. W. Penn, C. H. Cobb, Dr. 


E. W. Taylor and Dr. R. L. Hartley. 
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LIFE AGENTS 


Since the inception of Life 
Insurance members of your pro- 
fession have been instrumental 
in insuring the success of their 
Often times to the extent 
that they have forgotten that they 
too would some day have to meas- 
ure their own success. 
your case. Are you satisfied that 
you are successful or that you are 


clients. 


becoming so? 


immediately in order that we may 
show you how we can insure your 
success, at the same time insur- 
ing the success of your clientele. 


Address your communications to 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Analyze 


If not, write us 











receiver in order to reduce the cost of 
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Empty Wagons 


No salesman, whatever his line, can dispose of 
it unless he knows its worth and is prepared to dis- 
cuss it in all its details. 


In the life insurance business 
the men who move to the 
heights are those who study 
their wares and are prepared 
to give EXPERT ADVICE 


to prospects. 


Take a tip the philosophers 
have handed down through 
the. ages—“Empty vessels 
emit the greatest sound.” 


3ut you can't sell life 
insurance with noise! 





Versa Che Prudential 


mas THE 
STRENGTH OF ) 
/ GIBRALTAR / / 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





FOUNDED BY 
JOHN F. DRYDEN 


Home Office - Newark, New Jersey 



































THE FORMULA OF SUCCESS 


L#=E INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday language. 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to be told about life 
insurance by one who knows life insurance and its adaptability. Sales- 
men of integrity, ability and courage who will work systematically and plainly state 
the facts of life insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 

Tue Mutvat Lire or New York, with its long history of increasing success, offers 
opportunity. It writes Annuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Disability 
and Double Indemnity Benefits. It has ny practices to broaden and expedite service 
for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those geatemsioting enmging im life insurance field work as a career of broad 
service and personal achievement are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 





New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 

















RHODES, SHEPHERD, WEBB GIVE VIEWS 
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“I believe there is an honest differ- 
ence in opinion on this point among 
those best qualified to judge, but there 
are grounds for believing that there is 
an advantage in issuing disability insur- 
ance in conjunction with life insurance 
and authorities who hold to that opin- 
ion. When we want to abandon dis- 
ability just because it gets us into diffi- 
culties, we suggest that the life insur- 
ance business may be in need of its vi- 
talizing influence. 

“The argument that our agents aren’t 
qualified to sell disability may be true 
but may the answer not be to train and 
educate the agent? In terms of today 
and tomorrow this may be impracticable 
but, if we apply a little of the foresight 
and patience we ask of our policyholder, 
it is highly practicable to conduct our 
business on a plane that affords the 
more intelligent and better informed 
agent an advantage. Disability may add 
impetus to a good movement already 
under way. 

“Some say, if we must operate on a 
basis that offers disability income to 
only 15-20 percent of our policyholders 
instead of 50-60 percent as heretofore, 
we may as well give up the benefit. I 
think not. Even so small a proportion 
is not insignificant and under changed 
conditions the proportion may event- 
ually be increased. Because we cannot 
offer the benefit to all who need it or 
would like it, is no reason why we 
should not offer it to those who are eli- 
gible. 


Can’t Cover Blunders 
By Any Modifications 


“We shall hardly succeed unless we 
resort to much closer underwriting. We 
can’t pursue a blundering course in 
underwriting and cover it up by cutting 
benefits and jacking up rates. We must 
develop competent disability under- 
writers and we must have the courage 
to lay down underwriting rules for our 
agents and urge and encourage them to 
qualify themselves as disability agents 
as well as life insurance agents. Those 
agents who are unable or unwilling to 
qualify as disability agents may under 
the changed conditions succeed without 
selling disability. 

“From an underwriting standpoint, I 
believe we must stress more strongly 
the following conditions as a pre-requi- 
site for total disability: 

“1. The applicant should have a stable 
and regular income and a good prospect 
of maintaining that income up to the 
limiting disability age. 

“2. He should be dependent for his 
livelihood on his earned income. He 
should be active and successful in his 
business, free from any reputation for 
dishonest or tricky practices. 

“3. He should be so educated and 

trained and sufficiently adaptable that, 
if he is incapacitated from following his 
special business, he will be able to earn 
a living at some other occupation. 
_ “4. Disability income should be lim- 
ited to such an amount that disability 
will result in a substantial loss in in- 
come and reduce income to a point that 
will spur the individual to an effort to 
overcome his disability and not resign 
himself to it. This is as desirable from 
the insured’s standpoint as it is to the 
company’s. 


Inspection Cost Should 
Be Kept at Minimum 


“5. The applicant’s residence and mode 
of life should be such that, if he be- 
comes disabled, his condition can be in- 
spected without an unreasonable expen- 
diture of time and money. 

“6. Disability insurance should not be 
issued in states where statutes and 
courts do not afford reasonable protec- 
tion to the insurer. 

“7. The applicant should be healthy 
with a history free from ills that are apt 
to recur or bring other ills in their 
train. 

“No one will doubt that this program 








presents difficulties but they aren't in- 
surmountable. If we will treat disability 
insurance as the major problem that it 
is, our difficulties will begin to diminish, 
Much of the strength of the institution 
of life insurance and much of its success 
lies in the fact that it meets a funda- 
mental economic need of society. Total 
and permanent disability insurance 
will only add to its success because it, 
too, serves a fundamental economic 
need and one that will persist. 

“If this nation is to permanently raise 
itself above the level of this depression, 
the solution must bring with it a de- 
cided improvement in the stability of 
employment and better wage levels for 
the classes of workers who have been 
discriminated against in the past. We 
may also expect a rapid spread in plans 
for pensions and old age retirement. A 
movement of this kind will necessarily 
be slow but may very well make itself 
distinctly felt within the next decade. 
Changes of this character should widen 
the field for total disability sales and 
tend to give us a more satisfactory loss 
experience on business in force. The 
extent to which total disability insur- 
ance can be sold on a sound basis is a 
fair index to the success of our eco- 
nomic society. 

“Disability income insurance should 
not be abandoned and will not be while 
there are companies who believe there 
is a possibility of making it a success, 
Individual companies may give it up and 
operate with relatively little disadvan- 
tage in competition, but in the end it 
will survive and succeed.” 

* * * 


Webb’s Contribution to 
Thinking on Disability 


Mr. Webb’s contribution to disability 
thinking is as follows: 

“We know that the permanent and 
total disability idea was conceived from 
the urge to induce men to buy life in- 
surance. It was an added feature which 
it was hoped would prompt them to buy 
where they would otherwise remain 
prospects. For the same reason, en- 
larged by competition, a broadening of 
the permanent and total disability fea- 
ture has marked its development. This 
in itself is unfortunate because in reach- 
ing for business, institutions are apt to 
extend themselves far beyond legitimate 
coverage. 

“Another reason for the present sit- 
uation is the fact that we have had little 
in the way of a sound basis upon which 
to construct a rate anywhere nearly ade- 
quate for the coverage provided. Under 
the pressure to get business and the 
competitive factor, there has been a ten- 
dency to hold down the rate. This ele- 
ment, coupled with the absence of ex- 
perience for determining risk exposure, 
makes it inevitable that we should have 
the situation which confronts us today. 

“As to what is to be done, I would not 
venture to suggest specifically. In gen- 
eral, it would seem to me that whatever 
is done should be something sound from 
the Standpoint of coverage and rate to 
assure permanence. Frequent revision 
of the coverage clause and frequent re- 
vision of rates can have only an up- 
setting influence on the insuring public 
and this is to be avoided at all hazards 
since confidence in life insurance is its 
inherent strength. 


Rate Easier to Fix for 
Waiver of Premium Item 


“As to the relationship of permanent 
and total disability coverage to life m- 
surance, as such, much has been said 
for and against it. In my judgment, the 
only true tie between permanent aa 
total disability and the life insurance 
policy is the inability of the insured to 
carry out his contract to pay premiums 
as a result of his disability. Therefore, 
it is in order to provide a means by 
which the insured may be relieved, 
premium payments, should his phys 
disability make it impossible for him to 
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earn money which is to furnish the pre- 
mium. There is a very definite tie or 
relationship in that situation, and an 
adequate rate is far more readily de- 
termined for such coverage. 

“But the provision for payment of 
jncome under a permanent and total 
disability clause involves so many fac- 
tors, many of which arise out of the 
weakness of human nature, that it is far 
away from the intent of life insurance 
coverage, considered from almost any 
angle. As a practical matter, it has be- 
come in many respects the furnishing of 
health insurance which manifestly is not 
a function of a life insurance company, 
as such, and health insurance, due to 
the many factors involved is a form of 
protection which has resulted in excess 
losses. 

“Personally, I feel that a life insur- 
ance policy, with a provision for the 
waiver of premium in the event of per- 
manent and total disability, would be a 
proper combination. If permanent and 
total disability with income is to be con- 
tinued, it is imperative that there be an 
adjustment including a standardization 
of coverage at an adequate rate.” 

“Disability is a business that has ap- 
parently reached a critical condition, 
which I believe should not be continued 
in the future without drastic changes. 

“Some of the troubles now facing 
the companies have resulted from causes 
they could not control, among which are 
liberality of interpretation by the courts 
to an extreme point; in many instances 
lowered moral viewpoint on the part 
of the claimant in faking and giving up 
effort, as well as the possibility of a real 
increase in the rate of sickness. 

“More important than all of these 
would appear the causes the companies 
could have controlled, such as lax un- 
derwriting, due partly to ignorance of 
its importance and partly to ignorance 
of how to go about it; the constant race 
several years ago for bringing out more 
liberal clauses; lack of instruction to 
agency forces in writing the business 
and handling claims, with a lack of co- 
operation from the agents, who, used to 
receiving prompt settlement in full for 
nearly all death claims presented, could 
not adjust themselves to the changed 
conditions under which it became ne- 
cessary to hold up and investigate and 
reject disability claims. All of these 
troubles are the outgrowth of the life 
insurance companies’ failing to start in 
a conservative way and wait for enough 
time and experience to show them what 
was right and allow them to correct er- 
rors before attempting liberalization.” 


Official Suggests 
Pro-Rate Clause 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


and would undoubtedly result in an ad- 
verse selection against the companies. 

To cease disability payments at age 
60 or 65, he said, would compel some 
of the pensioners to cut short their va- 
cations at Miami or the Riviera, but on 
the other hand the average policyholder 
would be deprived of protection to 
which he is entitled and for which he 
has presumably paid. 

“Extending the waiting period from 
four to six months would undoubtedly 
reduce the amount paid on short term 
claims. We are assured by company 
actuaries that it is not the short term 
claimant who is responsible for the 
heavy losses suffered but the long term 
pensioner.” 


Goes Back to 1924 


Mr. Brown reviewed the history of 
disability from 1916 when-one of the 
commissioners at the National conven- 
tion made the statement that introduc- 
tion into a life contract of disability 
features that are productive of contro- 
versy will surely have a bad influence 
on the business. 

In 1924, Mr. Brown recalled, another 
commissioner complained that disability 
efit was paying for temporary dis- 
abilities and was invading the field of 
accident and health insurance, which “is 





not partial life insurance.” In 1925, he 
observed, the convention adopted the 
resolution appointing a special commit- 
tee to investigate disability with the 
idea of formulating standard provisions, 
prescribing reasonable restrictions un- 
der which benefits can be included in 
life policies, etc. 

This committee, he recalled, failed to 
take any action and was discharged in 
1927. 

In 1928, Commissioner Linnell of 
Massachusetts presented a_ resolution 
suggesting a set of standard provisions. 
As a result, the president was authorized 
to appoint a committee of five depart- 
ment actuaries to work with a commit- 
tee of the companies on the problem. 
Then at the Toronto convention in 1929 
the report of the committee on standard 
provisions for total and permanent disa- 
bility benefits in connection with life 
policies was adopted. Many of the com- 
missioners promptly issued formal rul- 
ings, withdrawing approval of policy 
forms previously filed. 


Losses Have Continued 


This action accomplished some re- 
sults, according to Mr. Brown. 

“However,” he said, “results to date 
have utterly failed to justify the opti- 
mistic prophecies of two years ago. 
Underwriting losses have continued, the 
class of undesirable pensioners has in- 
creased enormously, while controversies 
between companies and assureds as to 
the interpretation of the disability con- 
tract have not subsided to any appre- 
ciable extent. The insurance commis- 
sioners are still compelled to explain to 
disgruntled policyholders the difference 
between total and permanent disability 
on the one hand and accident and health 
insurance on the other; to listen to the 
oft repeated wails that the agent who 
sold the contract represented it as the 
latter; and to admonish assureds—what 
we all know is seldom done even by the 
insurance intelligentsia —to read their 
policies before filing them away for safe 
keeping. 

Urged Prospects to Load Up 


“Some of the losses of the last two 
years may be attributed to a rather star- 
tling sales policy adopted by many of 
the carriers during the first six months 
of 1930. It was generally assumed—at 
least by the uninitiated—that the first 
six months of 1930 would show a 
marked decline in disability underwrit- 
ing, that agents would receive specific 
instructions to stress life insurance dur- 
ing that period and forget disability; 
particularly as the companies were then 
promulgating rates effective as of July 
1 which would presumably prove ade- 
quate. 

“But again the prognostications of 
the unsophisticated miscarried. Disabil- 
ity was universally stressed as never 
before, and insurance prospects were 
urged to get in under the wire, to load 
up with disability coverage before the 
rates went up, thereby gorging the com- 
panies with the unprofitable business 
complained of. 

“I can’t help but feel that the com- 
parative reduction in new business writ- 
ten during the last six months of 1930 
was due not entirely to the depression 
as claimed by some nor to the fact—if 
it is a fact—that the first six months of 
every year are better from a production 
standpoint than the last, but largely to 
the fact that producers in general have 
practically exhausted their list of pros- 
pects by loading them up with disabil- 
ity insurance—with life insurance 
thrown in.” 


In Family Income Field 


The New England Mutual at the 
Swampscott, Mass., agency convention 
announced introduction of a family in- 
come policy with 10, 15 or 20 year pe- 
riods. The premium is about 20 percent 
higher than ordinary life during the in- 
come period then reverts to the OL 
rate. In case of death after end of in- 
come period, benefits are the same as 
for ordinary life. 
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BUILDING 
A BUSINESS 


UILDING a successful busi- 
ness is really a slow, delib- 
erate process. 


Every factor which amounts to 
much calls for unhurried effort 
over a period of years. It takes 
time to build a life insurance 
company. It takes time to train 
a responsive agency force, to de- 
velop an efficient Home Office 
personnel and to earn the “good 
will” of the buying public. 


The Bankers Life has served its 
apprenticeship in the workshop 
of experience. It now has behind 
it the momentum of forty-four 
years of accumulated experience 
in meeting the problems incident 
to successful operation in the life 
insurance field. 


Let us put our years of experi- 
ence in training salesmen, in pro- 
viding definite Home Office co- 
operation and in up-to-date ad- 
vertising and publicity to work 
in building a General Agency for 
you. We need men over the age 
of twenty-eight who have had 


life insurance experience. Per- 
haps you need us. 
Territory available in Illinois, 


Iowa, Missouri, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. Write 


A. B. Olson, Manager of Agenci¢s 


BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEBRASKA 


Founded in 1887 


Home Office - Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Life Companies Should Take Action 


THE TIME has come, in the opinion of 
THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, when life 
companies should look investment condi- 
tions squarely in the face and consider 
whether a material cut in dividends is not 
the part of wisdom, and logically in line 
with the policy of conservatism and “safety 
first” which is the traditional policy of life 
insurance, 

Agents and the public will have more 
confidence in the institution and will ap- 
prove the action if the managers coura- 
geously take hold of the situation instead 
of allowing it to drift. The mark of able 
management is the ability to grasp and 
handle situations before they become acute. 
This is the case in our opinion, with life 
insurance investments and dividends. 

Life insurance investments today consti- 
tute undoubtedly the best and largest class 
of securities to be found in any group in 
the world; but the whole economic struc- 
ture has become so weakened that life in- 
surance itself is no longer entirely im- 
mune. Therefore it is the business of man- 
agements to face the situation and ‘of 
agents to stand loyally by and do their 
share in keeping the life insurance institu- 
tion safe and sound at all hazards. 

It is true that it will take some time to 
“wash out” the losses on the two great 
classses of securities apparently most 
affected, farm mortgages and railroad 
bonds, but to wait until the actual amount 
of losses sustained is determined, which 
cannot be known for some years, is, in 
certain contingencies, a dangerous pro- 
cedure. 

There is a further reason for making a 


Prosy After-Dinner Talker Labelled 


Here is a bit of observation made by the 
Lrre Extension Institute which might 
well be passed along to those who have 
anything to do with providing after-dinner 
programs. The institute says: “The prosy 
after-dinner talker is unhygienic. We 
think persiflage and entertainment should 
follow a meal and not heavy and weari- 


substantial reduction in dividends now. 
The public is in the mood to stand for 
proper losses due to the unprecedented eco- 
nomic situation. If, two or three years 
hence, this reduction should come along in 
the face of rising prosperity in all other 
lines life insurance would have to sustain 
a setback which it would not deserve. The 
public. has a short memory and would 
quickly forget that life insurance had 
carried on 100 percent during the worst 
part of the depression. 

The financial magazines and even the 
daily press are full of the plight in which 
the railroads find themselves. The break 
down of the farming industry is known to 
everybody. It is also well known that 
these constitute large parts of life insur- 
ance holdings. Recently advertisements 
were inserted in the daily press advising 
the policyholders of the plight in which 
the life companies, the savings banks and 
other institutions find themselves with ref- 
erence to railroad bonds. There is and can 
be no secrecy regarding the matter. Life 
insurance is largely a mutual institution in 
which the policyholders are partners in 
the business. There is no reason for keep- 
ing the facts from’ them. Agents are 
equally interested and their livelihood de- 
pends upon their intelligent handling of 
their clients. 

Life companies are in such a favorable 
condition compared to other financial insti- 
tutions, that they can well afford to “lay 
their cards on the table” and take what- 
ever action conservative management re- 
quires in connection with present finan- 
cial conditions. 


some discussions.” The victims who have 
to listen are often imposed upon by the 
so-called canned professional speakers. 
There should be some severe punishment 
dealt out to those responsible for a pro- 
gram where “heavy and wearisome dis- 
cussion” is introduced in after-dinner 


Ernest W. Owen, manager of the Sun 
Life of Canada at Detroit, has just re- 
turned from a two months’ sojourn on 
the continent. Mr. Owen visited Eng- 
land, France, Italy and Switzerland. It 
was in Switzerland that Mr. Owen en- 
joyed the distinction of scoring his first 
hole in one, made on the ninth hole of 
the Village Golf Course. According to 
an ancient custom, William Freemantle, 
professional at the club, was duly pre- 
sented with a bottle of whisky. 


Commissioner W. §S. Dulaney of 
Arkansas, while en route to Chicago last 
week to join the commissioners’ special 
train to the annual meeting at Portland, 
was stricken with a severe attack of ap- 
pendicitis. He was taken from the train 
at Fulton, Ky., moved to a hospital and 
was operated on. He is now recuperat- 
ing. Mrs. Dulaney and their daughter 
were with him. 


The bulletin of MacMurray College 
at Jacksonville, Ill, carries the picture 
of the late Mrs. Marietta Mathers Rowe 
and a reproduction of the words of ap- 
preciation spoken at her funeral re- 
cently. Mrs. Rowe was the wife of 
President Frederick Rowe of the Amer- 
ican Bankers of Jacksonville. Mrs. 
Rowe graduated from MacMurray Col- 
lege in 1875; all her children were edu- 
cated in it and for 24 years Mrs. Rowe 
served as an alumnae trustee. 


J. Frank Montgomery, who for the 
past few years has been the owner of 
a large photograph studio in San An- 
tonio, but for many years was identified 
with life insurance, died recently at his 


home, Death was due to complications 
which set in following an operation last 
spring. 

Mr. Montgomery was _ formerly 


agency manager for the American Na- 
tional of Galveston, the Southland of 
Dallas, and at one time was west coast 
manager for the Old Line Life of Mil- 
waukee. He had also been vice-presi- 
dent and Texas manager for the Old 
Line of Nebraska. 

C. H. Simpson, Fargo, North Dakota 
manager Minnesota Mutual Life, is re- 
covering in his home from injuries re- 
ceived when the car he was driving 
crashed into two parked trucks west of 
the city. Mr. Simpson said there were 
no lights on the parked machines and 
the lights of approaching machines 
made his vision poor, 


The All-Star Club of the Lamar Life 
recently broke into the “talkies.” <A 
one-reel news sound picture was shown 
last week in a Jackson, Miss., theater, 
as part of the regular program. The 
pictures were principally of Havana, 
Cuba, where the agency convention was 
held in August. Two closeups of Presi- 
dent C. W. Welty of the Lamar Life 
and of Crawford W. Ellis, president of 
the Pan-American Life, exchanging 
greetings are seen and heard in the pic- 
ture. 


S. C. Baer of the Western & South- 
ern Life’s advertising staff will again 
be a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati’s night school. He 
will teach advertising. 


The staff and field force of the Pilot 
Life recently presented to the company 
a handsomely framed portrait of the 
late H, B. ter, vice-president and 
secretary. The portrait now has a place 
of honor in the board room with that of 
the late David Parks Fackler, who was 
the Pilot’s first actuary. 

J. T. Mayall, vice-president of the 
American Savings Life, of Kansas City, 
and also vice-president of the Sentinel 
Life, and B. S. Beecher, vice-president 
of the Sentinel, have just returned from 





activities. 






where Sentinel agents and agencies 
were visited. They were gone three 
weeks. Meetings were held at Los An. 


geles, Oakland and Portland. 


Brice Halliburton, vice-president of 
the Grant Club, star salesmen’s organi- 
zation of the Business Men’s Assurance, 
is reported seriously ill at his home in 





Albuquerque, N. M. He was taken sick 
upon his return from the All-Star con- 
vention in Yellowstone Park late in Au. 
gust. 

Mr. Halliburton has made a name for 
himself as an insurance salesman, oc- 
cupying a position among the first three 
or four salesmen the company had for 
the past several years. His heroic strug. 
gle against tuberculosis after the doctors 
had given him up several years ago is 
an inspiring one. 


A. C. Sweeny, Kansas City, general 
agent for the Mutual Benefit Life, who 
in July underwent a serious major 
operation at Wichita, is back at his of- 
fice again. 


John A. Stevenson, vice-president 
Penn Mutual, has just returned from a 
short vacation overseas. 


A. E. Patterson, general agent in Chi- 
cago for the Penn Mutual, and Mrs. 
Patterson have returned from a Euro- 
pean trip. 

Robert H. Angell, president of the 
Shenandoah Life, is a member of the 
committee appointed by Governor Pol- 
lard to have charge of unemployment 
relief in Virginia. 

A number of the members of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Northern 
New Jersey gave a testimonial dinner 
at Newark for S. B. Rote, in recognition 
of the work he has done for the asso- 
ciation, of which he was one of the 
founders. He was presented with a 
handsome desk set. Mr. Rote has just 
resigned as northern New Jersey general 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life. 


R. M. Tipling, general agent of the 
Minnesota Mutual at Yakima, Wash, 
died a few days ago after an illness of 
about six months. 


C. S. Willcox of the Willcox & Bar- 
rett agency of the Minnesota Mutual at 
Norfolk, Va., has been at the Mayo 
clinic for diagnosis and treatment of an 
ailment which has made it impossible 
for him to work since last December. 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, University of 
Pennsylvania, famous insurance educa- 
tors, addressed Wisconsin mutuals in 
convention at Milwaukee this week and 
then journeyed to his old home at Man- 
itowac to visit his mother, who 1s80. 


F. H. Scofield, 75, director of the Mad- 
ison, Wis., branch of the New York 
Life from 1927 until December, 1930, 
died at his home in La Crosse, Wis. 
after three months’ illness. He had 
been with the New York Life for 34 
years until he asked to be relieved of 
his duties on Dec. 31, 1930. He joined 
the New York Life in 1896 in Milwat- 
kee, took charge of the La Crosse of- 
fice in 1898 and went to Madison m 
1927. 


G. M. Herrick, assistant secretary of 
the Metropolitan Life, attached to the 
Canadian head office, died Sept. 6 at the 
age of 61. He joined the company 4s 
a bookkeeper in 1894 and by succes- 
sive promotions became assistant sec 
retary in 1924. 





Robert Burns, agency organizer at 
Omaha for the New York Life, has been 
transferred to Lincoln. He has been as 
signed the task of organizing 13 south- 





an agency trip to the Pacific Coast 


eastern Nebraska counties. 
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41 —a timely booklet on the advantages 
Best of a life insurance investment in meet- 
ing the four contingencies of life which 
face a man. Write today for your 
free copy. This pamphlet is exten- 
sively used by Commonwealth Life 
representatives and shows prospects 


the "investment why" of life insurance. 


It is only one of the many features 
which make the plan of ‘Common- 
wealth Cordial Cooperation"’ so un- 
usual — different — and_ worthwhile. 
"Cordial Cooperation'’ assures an 
agent thorough training, unstinted aid 
and helps him succeed and build up a 
comfortable retirement income. If you 
do not know about this unusual plan 
which is so popular with Common- 
wealth Life agents write today for full 
information along with your request 
for the booklet "If You Want the 


1. Smith Homans, Vice-President 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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IS THIS YOUR KIND 
OF A COMPANY 
? 


....acompany that has always been 
very conservative in its management. 


....a company that has never re- 
duced its dividend schedules. 


....acompany that has more than 
$112,000,000 paid for life insurance 
in force. 


....a company that has a life insur- 
ance policy for every human 
problem. 


Such a company is the Midland 
Mutual. 


If you feel that the Midland ideals 
are your ideals we have several 
General Agency opportunities open. 
For information address The Agency 
Department. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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extensive choice of fine 


sales helps. 








Provident Tools 
(No. 9) 


SALES HELPS 


The Provident Mutual offers its representatives an 


booklets, leaflets, blotters, 


newspaper electrotypes, magazine reprints and other 
All are additional sharp tools to use in 


selling Provident Mutual policies. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 














We Think We’ve 
Got It 


Life Agents have long known a 
prolific income awaited them in 
the Health and Accident field, on 
business they could readily write. 


The trouble has been to find a 
class of contract which fully met 
their ideas of income protection. 


We think we've got it in our new 
line of policies. Send in the 
coupon and we will send you 
further information. 


MAIL COUPON 








INTER: oes CASUALTY 








COMPANY 
a 


Executive Office 
CINCINNATI-OMIO 

Please send me ppSenstin regarding your acci- 

dent and Sealth poli 





tater-Ocean Casualty Co. 
(2th Fleer American Bidg., Cineinaat!, Obie. 


| 
| 
I 
I, 
[ 
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Wanted—Agency Director 
One capable of assuming charge 
of directing and building agency 
force of a middle western old line 
company, 25 years old, writing life, 
accident, and health insurance. 
Must have experience in Missis- 
sippi Valley. Good references. Re- 
plies confidential. Address U-16, 
The National Underwriter. 














550 ROOMS .... 


550 BATHS 








RECENT LETTERS 


The President of a large Company 


says: 
“It will revolutionize Life Insurance 
Selling.” 
A Superintendent of Agencies sa 8: 
“Greatest Seiling Idea in @ D 
An Underwriter says: 

“It has doubled my income.” 


LIFE INSURANCE AS A 
INVESTMENT 


PROPERTY 
Found only in “The Essentials of 
Life Underwriting” by 
Abner Therp, Jr. 
The Diamond Life Buletine 
420 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 























LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 








Stegge to Lincoln National 





Takes Charge of That Company’s San 
Francisco Agency—Well Known and 
Successful in That Field 





The Lincoln National Life has ap- 
pointed J. Stegge as general agent- 
manager at San Francisco. Mr. Stegge 
has been an outstanding life insurance 
organizer and producer in Oakland for 
many years and most of his 18 years 
of life insurance experience have been 
spent there. 

He became an underwriter in Fargo, 
N. D., where he was in the real estate 
business with his father. About 12 
years ago he moved to California and 
joined the A. N. Shields agency of the 
Equitable of New York, later the Ben 
Shapro agency and now the Peter Nur- 
man agency. For a number of years 
he was a successful personal producer 
and then became assistant manager at 
Oakland, in charge of a unit which 
gained prestige as one of the most suc- 
cessful in the Bay district, averaging 
about $2,500,000 a year. 

Mr. Stegge is widely known in Oak- 
land and San Francisco. Last year he 
was president of the East Bay Under- 
writers Association. The year before 
he was colonel of the life underwriters 
regiment in the Community Chest drive. 
He is active in civic affairs; few men 
have a larger number of loyal friends. 
He will continue to make his home 
in Oakland but maintain his office in 
San Francisco. He has just returned 
to San Francisco after a visit at the 
home office at Fort Wayne. 


Roland M. Cagle 


Roland M. Cagle has been appointed 
assistant manager of the life department 
of Johnson & Higgins in Chicago, Man- 
ager E. H. Dooling of the department 
announces. Johnson & Higgins are 
general agents for the Prudential and 
the Home Life of New York. Mr. 
Cagle formerly was agency organizer 
for a large eastern life company and is 
well known. Johnson & Higgins’ life 
department in Chicago was organized in 
1928 and Mr. Dooling has been in 
charge since the opening. There has 
been built up a large following among 
Chicago agents and brokers. 


C. L. Burlet 


C. L. Burlet has been appointed 
agency manager at Los Angeles for the 
Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha. He 
was formerly agency supervisor of the 
West Coast Life at Los Angeles. 


E. J. Ames, Jr. 


E. J. Ames, Jr., assistant manager of 
the life department of Johnson & Hig- 
gins at Baltimore for the last three 
years, has resigned and has been ap- 
pointed general agent there for the Con- 
tinental Assurance of Chicago. Mr. 
Ames has had about seven. years’ life 
insurance experience. He started with 
the Connecticut Mutual in Baltimore, 
for which he was an agent there four 
years. 


M. G. Fox, T. H. Brittingham 


M. G. Fox, general agent for the Cen- 
tral Life of Iowa, at Fond du Lac, Wis., 
has been transferred to Cedar Rapids 
as agency manager for eastern Iowa. 
Mr. Fox went to Fond du Lac eight 
years ago and has built up the agency to 
$1,000,000. 

T. H. Brittingham, who went to Fond 
du Lac from Chicago about a year ago, 
succeeds Mr. Fox as general agent there. 


C. H. Taber 
The Old Line Life of Milwaukee has 








appointed C. H. Taber general agent in 








Fort Worth, Tex. Mr. Taber is an ex- 
perienced life underwriter well known 
in the Fort Worth territory. 


H. S. Lindsey 


H. S. Lindsey has been appointed gen- 
eral agent by the Minnesota Mutual at 
Chillicothe, Mo. He has had consider- 
able life insurance experience. 


B. C. Nelson 


B. C. Nelson, special agent North- 
western Mutual Life at Peoria, IIl., for 
many years and a star producer, has 
made a change, becoming associated 
with Victor C. Stamm, the new home 
office general agent at Milwaukee, an 
intimate friend. Mr. Nelson for several 
years was president of the Marathon 
Club, composed of Northwestern agents 
who write 100 applications in a year, 
his record running well over 200 apps 
in 12 months. He has been in the Peoria 
agency 12 years, associated with Gen- 
eral Agent R. O. Becker. 


Leo K. Volk 


The Bankers National Life has ap- 
pointed Leo K. Volk general agent for 
Detroit and vicinity. Mr. Volk’s life 
insurance experience dates back for a 
number of years. For the past two years 
he has been active in the northern New 
Jersey agency of James A. McKay, 
where he made a splendid production 
record. His headquarters will be at 510 
Farwell building, Detroit. 


Eureka-Maryland Appointments 


The following appointments are an- 
nounced by the Eureka-Maryland As- 
surance: .. C. Willgus, general agent 
at Madison, IIl., succeeding Lurton 
George, who has entered another busi- 
ness; J. L. Kampfert, general agent at 
Detroit, succeeding J. E. McCarty, de 
ceased; C. A. Schurtz, general agent at 
Detroit. He returns to the staff of the 
Eureka-Maryland after having been en- 
gaged in other business for a few years. 


H. L. Kelley 


H. L. Kelley has resigned as general 
agent of the Commonwealth at Indian- 
apolis. Before going with the Com- 
monwealth he was with the New Eng- 
land Mutual for a number of years. 
Until he makes a new connection he 
will continue to write business on a 
brokerage basis. 





Life Agency Notes 











The American Union Life has opened 
a branch office in Kansas City in the 
Ridge Arcade building, with H. E. Men- 
denhall as manager. 

The Columbus Mutual Life has a4p- 
pointed F. W. Meyer, Jr.. special home 
office representative in matters pertain- 
ing to agency contracts for Missouri and 
Illinois, with headquarters in St. Louis. 

F. W. Wable of Newark, O., has been 
promoted to manager of the Piqua dis- 
trict of the Western & Southern Life, 
succeeding P. Menger, who is tr: ansferred 
to Richmond, Ind. 

T. S. Hook, Wayne, Ia., has been ap- 
pointed. district agent for the North- 
western Mutual, succeeding J. H. Kemp 
who has become general agent for the 
company in north central California and 
western Nevada. 





American Life 


The American Life of Detroit is issuing 
new annuity forms, one a deferred an- 
nuity and the other a cash refund an- 
nuity, both on the annual premium basis. 
The deferred life annuity provides $10 
monthly income starting age 60, the rate 
for men at age 35 being $25.73 per oe S 
month income, and for women $31.89. 
The rate at age 35 for the deferred cash 
refund annuity is $33.89 per $10 monthly 








income for men and $38.73 for women. 
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Review of Illinois Insurance 





Hanson Reports 154 Legal Reserve 
Companies Licensed—Many New 
Policy Forms—Collections Off 





Superintendent Hanson of Illinois in a 
bulletin, “The Function of the Division 
of Insurance of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce in the State of 
Illinois,” reports that as of June 30, 1931, 
154 legal reserve life companies were 
authorized to do business in Illinois. Of 
these were Illinois companies, 116 
non-resident companies of other states 
and five Canadian companies. On the 
same date there were 26 assessment life 
associations, of which four were asso- 
ciations of other states. 

As of Dec. 31, 1930, admitted assets 
of all legal reserve life companies li- 
censed in Illinois were $19,031,217,426. 
These companies reported $106,446,785,- 
180 insurance in force, of which $9,012,- 
173,447 was on the lives of Illinois resi- 
dents. Total premiums collected dur- 
ing 1930 from Illinois policyholders were 
$276,581,194. 

Seven New Companies 


Seven new companies have entered 
Illinois since June 30, 1930, and no with- 
drawals have been made. ! 

An unusually large number of policy 
forms have been submitted for examina- 
tion, according to Mr. Hanson. He at- 
tributes this to the number of new com- 
panies admitted to the state as well as 
to changing economic conditions. 

During the year the department com- 
puted and recapitulated the reserve of 
approximately $2,051,245,553 of insurance 
represented by 1,100,000 policy record 
cards. 

During the department year, 25,500 li- 
censes were issued to life agents. 

Eleven examinations of legal reserve 
life companies were made by the depart- 
ment during the year and 21 examina- 
tions of assessment life companies. 


Collections Are Off 


Total collections by the department 
during the year were $6,162,348. This 
represents a marked decrease, the 1930 
total being $6,797,802. Mr. Hanson re- 
ports that most of the deflation in col- 
lections was due to taxes, the amount 
of insurance premiums having been re- 
duced. 

_Mr. Hanson reports 60 fraternal so- 
cieties are organized under the Illinois 
fraternal act and 90 fraternal societies 
are organized under the laws of other 
States licensed in Illinois. Ilinois is the 
largest fraternal state in the union, he 
observed, and the majority of fraternal 
Societies now have adequate rates based 
on standard tables of mortality. “This 
assures the members,” he said, “of 
gteater protection, particularly at their 
older ages, and provides for reserves to 
the credit of the certificate issued so that 
such organizations are now in a position 
to give their members the added fea- 
tures of paid up and extended insurance, 
cash withdrawal equities and cash 
loans. 

Infantile insurance is being written by 
a large number of fraternals, he said, 
25 of the Illinois fraternals writing this 
form and 50 foreign fraternals doing so. 


Regional Meeting in In is 
The Minnesota Mutual Life will hold 
a regional convention in Indianapolis, 
Sept. 23-24. H. J. Cummings, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies, will 

Present from the home office, and 
also E. J. Evans, supervisor for Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and Pennsylvania. A 
dozen or more general agents from In- 
diana and Ohio will attend. The G. L. 
amey Agency, Indianapolis, of which 
Harry W. Mason is life department 


a CENTRAL WESTERN STATES 


Chicago C. L. U. Men Meet 


Keen Interest Displayed at Gathering 
of Chapter Attended by 90 
Interested Agents 








The Chicago chapter of the C. L. U. 


expects keen interest in C. L. U. next 
year trom indications at a meeting of 
the chapter to stimulate this work. 


There were ten Chicago C. L. U. 
present and 90 non-C. L. U. men and 
women. The meeting was held jointly 
with the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. John Hastie, vice-presi- 


men 


dent Chicago association, presided in 
the absence of President A. E. Patter- 
son. 
University Course Outlined 
T. G. Murrell, life manager Fred S. 


James & Co., said there were only four 
C. L. U. men in Chicago two years ago 
and now there are 40. Eugene Loth- 
gren, who will supervise the C. L. U. 
course at Northwestern University, out- 
lined the scope. R. L. Davis, Union 
Central, discussed the educational view- 
point of C. L. U. work. G. S. Brown, 
Penn Mutual, explained how students 
could prepare for examinations in case 
they have insufficient training and ex- 
perience. The examinations can be 
taken in three installments over several 
years and highschool credits if insuffi- 
cient can-be made up. 


Insurance Courses Being 


Offered at Northwestern 





Northwestern University at its down- 
town campus in Chicago is offering this 
year special courses in life insurance 
designed for candidates for the C. L. U. 
designation. Beginning Sept. 23 and 
continuing each Wednesday evening 
from 6:10 to 7:55, Hugh A. Bone will 
conduct a course, “Economics of Life 
Insurance.” Mr. Bone is district man- 
ager for the Equitable Life of New 
York in Aurora, IIl. 

The prospectus states that the course 
deals with the economic concepts of life 
insurance. Life values in business are 
compared with property values and life 
insurance as a means of capitalizing life 
values is considered, together with the 
following topics: life insurance for sink- 
ing fund and emergency fund purposes, 
relation of life insurance to the settle- 
ment and preservation of estates, life in- 
surance as an investment, services of 
life insurance in the field of credit, life 
insurance and life conservation, life in- 
surance interpreted as a life will, rela- 
tion of life insurance to education and 
philanthropy, economics of life income 
insurance and annuities, economic pur- 
poses and advantage of special forms of 
life insurance. 

In addition a C. L. U. review course 
will begin Dec. 1 and continue for 27 
weeks of two sessions each. In Febru- 
ary, a course “Life Insurance Principles 
and Practices” will be conducted under 
E. T. Lothgren, assistant general agent 
in the Hobart & Oates general agency 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life in 
Chicago. 





Woodward in Housewarming 


More than 1,000 persons visited the 
enlarged offices of the Milton L. Wood- 
ward general agency of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life in Detroit the day of 
the opening. Mr. Woodward has taken 
the entire 13th floor of the Union 
Guardian building, comprising 15,000 
square feet. 


M. J. Revell, 67, for 29 years an agent 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life at To- 
ledo, O., died in his home there last 








manager, will be host. 


week. 


A LIFE OF 
VIVID COLORS 


The all-around life underwriter is constantly | 
| 











making contacts and forming acquaintances of the most 
interesting and profitable kind. If he uses the chain 
system—that is, obtaining names of relatives and friends 
from those whom he serves—these contacts and ac- 
quaintances will be prodigal in number. He meets all 
social types, business types, professional types, wage- 
earning types. There is scarcely an aspect of lifethat | 
does not come under his notice. His own horizon is_ | 
broadened, his sympathies are more keen, his mentality 
is developed and enriched, and he leads a life that is 
every day painted with vivid colors, and is thrilling in its 
interest. He learns from life, and supplements what 
he learns from books. It is difficult for the enthusiasm 
of such a man to become dull, or for his work to become | 
monotonous. Like preacher, or lawyer, or physician, he 
is in the inner circle, where hearts are uncovered. 
| 





And furthermore, life insurance recognizes that ‘‘the 
laborer is worthy of his hire” 


THE PENN MuTUuAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square Founded 1847 




























Equitable 


Writing all standard forms of participat- 
ing and non-participating insurance con- 
tracts. Liberal and profitable contracts 
offered dependable men who desire 
success. 

S. M. Cross, President 


COLUMBIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


tory open in 
Ohio, Indi 
and Kentucky. 
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juvenile policies 
“,.-JUST LIKE DAD’S” 


‘ti purchaser ofa Juvenile Life 
| Insurance policy is vitally inter- 
ested in the death benefits. 
Mutual Trust’s Juvenile policies, 
as shown by the table below, are 
graded to allow full death benefit 
at age five and thereafter. As much 
as $2,000 may be applied for below 
age five, doubling the amounts 
shown in this table; the limits are 
even greater above age five. = 


| 











Benefits in Event of Death 









































Scale of Death Benefits Showing Amounts Payable 
Age Ist Yr. | 2nd Yr.| 3rd Yr.| 4th Yr. | Sth Yr. | 6th Yr. 
° $ 75 | $200 | $ 400 |$ 600 |$ 800 $1000 
1 200 400 600 800 1000 
2 400 600 800 1000 
3 600 800 1000 
4 800 1000 BASIS $1,000 
5 1000 | | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| cow a cisos cHuIcaceo 
PRESIDENT Lino 
“AS FAITHFULAS OLD FAITHFUL 
we 
This is the fifth of a series concerning Mutual 


——e Trust Life Insurance Company’s Juvenile Policies. 

































































W. L. MOODY, JR. 
President 


SHEARN MOODY = 
Vice-President 


W. J. SHAW 
Secretary 4 


W. L. MOODY, III 
Vice-President 


J. B. MILLS 
Asst. Vice President 
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Under Direct Home Office Contracts 


ORDINARY—INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Liberal First Year and Renewal Commissions 
Up to Date Policies—Non Medical—Group and Special Low 
Premium Plans Offering New and Attractive Features. 


If Interested Address 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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Ready for New Agents’ Law 





Commissioner Boney of North Carolina 
Announces Procedure for Licensing 
Salesmen 





Commissioner Boney of North Caro- 
lina announces that a plan has been per- 
fected for putting into effect the agents’ 
qualification law which was passed by 
the last legislature. A written exami- 
nation and sufficient evidence of knowl- 
edge of the business is required before 
license is issued to life, fire or casualty 
agents. 

Only agents who were not licensed 
April 1, 1931, are required to take the 
examination. A fee of $10 is required. 

Applicants may take all of the exami- 
nations, life, fire and casualty, at the 
same time for one fee, whereas three 
fees are required if the examinations are 
taken at different times. 

The only requirement in the past has 


been the execution of a short form ap- 
plication blank and the payment of a $2 
fee. 

“The measure,” Mr. Boney declared, 
“will be strictly enforced and all appli- 
cants hereafter licensed will be required 
to acquaint themselves with a general 
knowledge of the insurance business be- 
fore they are granted licenses to sell in- 
surance contracts to the public. Ninety 
percent of the cases reaching our courts 
involving an insurance contract are due 
to a large extent either to ignorance on 
the part of the agent in selling the con- 
tract or willful misrepresentation of 
such contract.” 


Huebner in Oklahoma 





sylvania, spoke in Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City last week at public gatherings on 
“Business Risks and How to Meet 
Them.” He told of the value of life 
insurance as an emergency fund. 
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Coast Commissioners’ Meeting 





Group from Pacific and Mountain Terri- 
tory Holds Session Prior to General 
Gathering in Portland 





PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 17.—As 

a curtain raiser to the annual meeting 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners here this week, the 
Rocky Mountain and coast group had 
a conference presided over by Commis- 
sioner Cochrane of Colorado. Others 
present were Mitchell of California, 
Fishback of Washington, Averill of 
Oregon, Porter of Montana, Thule- 
meyer of Wyoming and McQuarrie of 
Utah. 
There was considerable discussion as 
to the proper course in examining com- 
panies in order to get at salient facts. 
It seemed to be the feeling that im- 
provement could be made in examina- 
tion procedure. Another question was 
the insistence on clearly defined phrase- 
ology in accident and health policies. 
The commissioners contend that some 
companies employ ambiguity to com- 
plicate adjustments. The opinion was 
expressed at the conference that this 
group deserved recognition by having a 
member on the executive committee of 
the National body. 


Life Managers Club Holds 
Its First Fall Luncheon 





The Life Managers’ Club of Los An- 


geles resumed semi-monthly lunch 
meetings Sept. 14. Sam McCurdy, 
agency director Sunset branch, New 


York Life, president, presided. Verne 
Steward, lecturer in life insurance, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, outlined 
the course in preparation for C VU. 
examinations, the fall quarter of which 
begins Sept. 21. Sept. 16, a preliminary 
meeting was held. 




















J. Charleville, managing director Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Los An- 
geles, was introduced and unanimously 
elected secretary Life Managers’ Club. 
President McCurdy referred to twist- 
ing, warning managers that the evil is 
growing. The subject will be discussed 
at the next meeting of the club, and 
steps are expected to be taken then. H. 
D. Leslie, president Los Angeles chap- 
ter, C. L. U., and general agent North- 
western National, was guest speaker. 
E. Bragg, director life insurance 
training, University of New York, on 
vacation in Los Angeles, discussed the 


Discuss Direct Mail Plan 


Gordon Thomson and H. A. Binder 
Speak Before the San Francisco 
Advertising Club Members 








Gordon Thomson, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, West Coast Life 
and H. A. Binder, “million dollar” pro- 
ducer of the Massachusetts Mutual and 
general agent in San Francisco, were 
featured speakers before the San Fran- 
cisco Advertising Club. Mr. Thomson, 
whose agency organization is provided 
with a comprehensive system of direct 
mail sales aids, gave many interesting 
facts and figures regarding results. 
Among other things he stated that with 
“gift” letters, 18 percent of prospeets 
circularized returned enquiry cards. Of 
these 15 percent became policyholders 
and 57 percent good prospects for future 
business. Pre-approach letters, he 
stated, averaged one case closed and 
seven good prospects from each 20 
letters mailed. 

“Hi” Binder discussed direct mail 
plans he used in building a million a 
year production, emphasizing particu- 
larly the necessity for a follow up to all 
letters. The letter is merely a pre- 
liminary, he said, to pave the way. 
Personal contact must be made. Fred 
G. East, sales promotion manager ot 
West Coast Life, was chairman. Offi- 
cers and members of the San Francisco 
Life Underwriters Association were 
guests. 


Giles at Consmabeclonere Meeting 


President R. J. Giles of the Occiden- 
tal Life of Los Angeles is attending the 
commissioners meeting at Portland this 
week. He visited some agencies ¢f 
route. From San Francisco he had as 
his traveling companion Vice-President 
F. V. Keesling of the West Coast Life. 
Despite the hard times the Occidental 
is forging ahead nicely. Its production 
is off about 4 percent. 


Huebner in Utah Talk 


Dr. S. S. Huebner addressed a joint 
meeting of the Utah Life Underwriters 
and the Utah Life Managers Associa 
tion in Salt Lake City. Dr. Huebners 
address was devoted to the analysis of 
the investment features of life insurance 
and a comparison of the advantages of 
that kind of investment with other 10 
vestments available to the average man 
of today. Eph Poulter, president Utah 














New York course in life insurance sales- 
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Life Underwriters Association, was 
chairman. 
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Will Form New Local Clubs 


R. H. MacKinnon Announces Plans for 
Activity in Michigan and Ohio at 
Detroit Meeting 








DETROIT, Sept. 17.—Plans for the 
formation of local accident and health 
managers’ clubs throughout the princi- 
pal cities of Michigan and Ohio were 
announced by R. H. MacKinnon, man- 
ager of the accident and health depart- 
ment of the Michigan Life and regional 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Accident & Health Managers at 
the first fall meeting of the Accident & 
Health Managers Club of Detroit. When 
a number of local clubs have been es- 
tablished, state associations will be 


formed in this territory, Mr. MacKin- 
non says. He asked members to supply 
him with the names of active accident 
and health men in the various cities in 
these states, so that he might induce 
them to start local clubs. 

President R. T. Smith, Travelers, ap- 
pointed a special committee to consider 
changes in the constitution and by-laws, 
to report at the annual meeting next 
month. 


J. E. Powell With Provident 


James E. Powell, who was manager 
of the accident department of the South- 
ern Surety at Des Moines, prior to its 
reinsurance by Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, has gone to the home office of the 
latter company as assistant manager of 





its accident department. 
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Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 
PRICE, $5.00 and $2.00 respectively. 


New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes in 
Supplementing the “Unique Manual- | 
t” and “Little Gem,”” Published Annually in May and March respectively 
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Pacific Mutual Raises Rates 


Revamps Annuity Schedule Due to Low 
Interest Rates and Increased Selec- 
tion Against Company 








Due to the steady decline in interest 
rates and the increased selection against 
the company by applicants for annuities 
the Pacific Mutual Life has adjusted its 
single premium annuity rates in effect 
since January, 1921. The maximum 
limit of annuity income that will be 
issued is $12,000 per year, of which not 
more than $6,000 per year may be on 
the cash refund plan. The new rates 
follow: 


Annual Income Purchased by $1,000 


No Refund Cash Refund 
Age Male Female Male Female 
esrece 56.85 54.56 $ 53.88 $ 52.00 
itness 60.79 57.84 56.92 54.59 
iénwe « 66.53 62.62 60.68 57.80 
wesc 73.53 68.40 65.36 61.80 
Tikeee<e 82.78 75.59 71.28 66.76 
nance 94.52 85.03 78.68 72.89 
ee 110.25 97.56 88.11 80.71 
. Se 131.58 114.55 100.30 90.66 
, ee 161.29 137.55 114.94 102.46 
bseeee 196.46 165.56 132.98 116.55 
ee 245.70 203.25 156.01 135.50 


Premium to Secure $100 Annual Income 


No Refund Cash Refund 
Age Male Female Male Female 
Miakeves $ 1,759 $1,833 $1,856 $ 1,923 
Seen 1,645 1,729 1,757 1,83 
Tiasecce 1,503 1,597 ,648 1,730 
Diteviee 1,360 1,462 1,530 1,618 
Teseees 1,208 1,323 1,403 1,49 
. ae 1,058 1,176 1,271 1,372 
| ae 907 1,025 1,135 1,239 
70 re 760 873 997 1,103 
, 620 727 870 976 
Siaseee 509 604 752 858 
Tieaceas 407 492 641 738 





Union Mutual Life 


The Union Mutual Life of Portland, 
Me, announces changes in its regular 
forms, including increased values and 
the granting of values at the end of 
the second policy year. Before the be- 
ginning of the present dividend year, 
July 1, the Union Mutual announced that 
there would be no interruption in the 
Previous dividend schedule, including 
the apportionment of dividends for the 
first policy year, available upon payment 
of the second year’s premiums. 

The company has given much atten- 
tion to its policies this year, having 
earlier promulgated the so-called 
exigency policy to take care of the de- 
mand among its policyholders in _this 
Period of economic adjustment. It is re- 
Ported to be meeting with much favor 
among old policyholders and has added 
many new ones, furnishing a temporary 
hedge until in the future the financial 


Structure of the cou 
— ountry returns to 


rae Accident and Health Underwriter’s 





e will be off the press soon! Write 
the National Underwriter for details. 





New Provident Mutual Form 





Issues Whole Life on 3 Percent Basis 
with Premiums Ceasing at 85— 
Changes in Term 





The Provident Mutual now is issuing 
a whole life policy on a 3 percent re- 
serve basis with premium ceasing at age 
85, to meet the demand for a policy with 
large cash value, particularly for use in 
making low net cost ledger statements 
for corporation or partnership insurance. 
The minimum amount issued is $5,000. 
Regular standards of selection apply. 
For the present the policy is computed 
on the 3 percent reserve basis, using 
rules applicable to 3% percent policies. 
Paid up and extended insurance values 
are participating. Standard options ap- 
ply and disability and accidental death 
benefits may be included. Limits are 
the same as for ordinary life. 

The new policy replaces the 3% per- 
cent 20-payment life at age 65, a 25-pay- 
ment life at age 60 and 30-payment life 
at age 55. Some changes also have 
been made in term insurance, putting it 
on a lower premium basis. It has been 
found that mortality under policies con- 
verted from term insurance without 
medical examination has been abnorm- 
ally high, which means an increase in 
net cost under term. Under the new 
rates five-year term may be issued with 


disability and double indemnity. LIllus- 
trative rates for $10,000 are: 

5-Yr.Term 10-Yr. Term 
Age 0.L.3% New Old New Old 

$ $ 3 $ $ 

200.10 96.80 110.90 97.70 113.40 
Fe 227.10 98.80 ne or seen 
35...... 262.00 105.60 125.00 113.20 131.00 
Given ces 307.90 122.50 i nen eae 
eskene 369.40 153.80 162.70 176.90 182.70 
= 453.30 206.10 208.30 242.50 243.20 
oe 569.10 289.30 288.40 Not Issued 


Not Issued Not Issued 


Canada Life 


The Canada Life of Toronto now is 
issuing a family income plan on a 15 
and 20-year basis. Extra premiums for 
the $10 a month per $1,000 income to 
family for the family income period 
cease five years prior to the end of that 
period. This provision may be included 
in any policy except term. The 15-year 
plan is not issued at ages over 55 and 
the 20-year plan not over 50. Minimum 





policy is $2,500. Extra premiums for 
the two family income riders are: 
Age 15-Year 20-Year 
eee 3.92 $ 4.57 
Disceneseeeseecees 4.16 4.92 
i dhavesnccensess 4.50 5.51 
se 5.36 6.84 
- 7.11 9.31 
10.12 13.45 
14.96 19.93 
22.38 eens 
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Many men as well as businesses have, 
during the past few years, exhausted their 
One of the greatest problems we 
are facing today is the rebuilding of those 


reserves. 


Life Insurance offers the ideal reserve— 
building plan, a reserve that accumulates at 
a standard rate of interest, plus the protec- 
tion element which costs only a few cents 


a thousand. 


If you are interested in the building of 
future business reserves you will find it 


pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES 


FRANKFORT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
INDIANA 























































Connecticut General 
Retirement Annuity 


From the business man with a com- 
fortable margin between income and ex- 


penses to 


the small salaried man or 


woman who must figure closely to save 


anything, 
nuities. 


all classes are buying an- 


Our new Retirement Annuity com- 
bines all the best features of previous 


forms: 


liberal cash value and death 


benefit, refund options, retirement age 
elected when wanted. 

For agents’ information booklet, rates, 
folder for public, call upon our local 
office or address 


Connecticut General 


Life 


Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE FINEST..... 
at ordinary cost 





















































Luxurious, soft, inviting beds~ 
Charming room arrangement~ 
Unobtrusive service~ Com- 
pelling splendor in dining 
room and coffee shop with 
electrically cooled and puri- 
fied air~ An dddress to men- 
tion with pride. 


800 ROOMS 
all outside and all with 
private bath~at no more 
than the cost of an 

ordinary hotel. 


Single from *25° 
Double from *33° 


This value made 
possible because 


BAKER OPERATED 


IN THE HEART OF 




























































DETROIT.. 


CASS AND BAGLEY AVENUES 





















ARE YOU AWAKE TO OPPORTUNITY 
Life Insurance Men of Vision Know That the Greatest 


Opportunity 
Is with the Company That Is 
NOT TOO LARGE NOT TOO OLD 
NOT TOO SMALL : NOT TOO YOUNG 
The Solid Growing Company Officered by Men Who Are Agency Minded 


WE HAVE THE TOOLS 


Participating and Non-Participa’ a Op Policies Man and Women on Equal Terms—Total 
Ctrculartzation Aids—Supervisor’s Help—Direct as, 5 Human Relations, Liberal 
Contracts and Special Producer’s Clubs 


lf You Are R for a General Agency There ts Desirable T Open t= 
1OWA_ NEBRASKA MINNESOTA AND SOUTH DAKOTA 


THE OLD LINE 
CEDAR RAPIDS LIFE INSURANCE ¢ COMPANY 


COL. C. B. ROBBINS, Pres. 7 ee ae B, SVOBODA, Secy. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





































The Lincoln 
National Life 


Insurance Company 
Ft.Wayne., Ind. 


Standard and Sub ~Standard 
insurance forMen,Women & Children 
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Analyzes Insurance Solidity 





Claris Adams Defines Factors Which 
Make Institution Impregnable in 


Talk Before Detroit Men 





Claris Adams, executive vice-presi- 
dent American Life of Detroit, in an 
address before the Detroit Association 
of Life Underwriters, analyzed why the 
institution of life insurance has been 
impregnable while industries of all kinds 
have been crumbling. 

In the first place, Mr. Adams be- 
lieves that public confidence has been 
an important factor. “The fact that life 
insurance has lived through every test 
of this century, and despite war, pesti- 
lence and panic,” he declared, “not a 
single policyholder or beneficiary has 
lost a single dollar in a legal reserve life 
insurance company during this genera- 
tion, is fair proof to the public of the 
inherent solvency of the institution. 

“Life insurance,” he added, “is beyond 
public suspicion, and it is anchored in 
the financial storm by the good will and 
confidence of the public.” 

Liabilities Diversified 


Another element of strength, accord- 
ing to Mr. Adams, is the geographical 
diversification of its liabilities. “Every 
company of any size,” he said, “has 
its policyholders scattered throughout 
many states and hundreds of different 
communities. Its patrons, therefore, 
are not subject to the contagious mass 
psychology of fear, which unaccountably 
sweeps through single communities 
from time to time regarding the sol- 
vency of local institutions. Life insur- 
ance companies are not subject to runs 
caused by communicable hysteria. Psy- 
chological forces fight on the side of 
life insurance instead of against it in a 
period of depression.’ 

The life insurance system, Mr. Adams 
asserted, has great inherent economic 
soundness. “The legal reserye system, 
with its wide margins of safety; close 
public supervision, and an extremely 
conservative investment policy, estab- 
lished by practice and tradition where 
it is not imposed by law all are great 
insurers of life insurance solvency.” The 
percentage of assets, he declared, in- 
vested in securities remotely resembling 
speculative issues is negligible. “An 
overwhelming proportion of life insur- 
ance money goes into direct obligations 
to pay at a date certain, carrying a 
definite rate of interest and supported 
by the most solid values in America. 
Furthermore, the investments are di- 
versified to a degree which adds incom- 
parably to their safety. 

Mr. Adams added that life insurance 
companies are among the oldest and 
most successful forms of investment 
trusts, with their resources exceeding 
their liabilities by more than a billion 
dollars. 

Life insurance also enjoys the advan- 
tage of liquidity. The cash in all life 
insurance companies in the United 
States amounted to more than 25 per- 
cent of their liabilities in 1930 and the 
cash income, exceeded the cash outgo 
by almost 30 percent. Life companies 
have not had to throw their asests upon 
a shrunken market. The companies do 
not need to liquidate permanent invest- 
ments. They may be worked out over 
a long period without immediate em- 
barrassment. 

“Life insurance,” he concluded, “will 
stand up as America stands and to ev- 
ery assurance, will remain unimpaired 
and unafraid.” 

. @ © 

Stockton, Cal.—Plans are being made 
by the Stockton association for a one- 
day sales conference on Nov. 19. A. S. 
Holman, Travelers manager at San 
Francisco and vice-president National 
association, will speak. 








Anderson Head at Baltimore 





Elected at Annual Meeting to Succeeg 
Meyer as President—Part-Timers 
Issue Discussed 





Erik L. Anderson, manager Travel. 
ers, was elected president of the Balti. 
more association at the annual meet. 
ing. Other new officers are: Vice. 
president, F. B. Addison, general agent 
Penn Mutual; secretary-treasurer, G, § 
Robertson. The new board includes N 
H. Angell, Metropolitan; Clayton Dem. 
arest, Jr., Atlantic Life; H. W. Gear. 
diner, Guardian; W. P. Stedman, Na. 
tional of Vermont, and A. S. Y oung, 
Provident Mutual. 

The association again discussed the 
movement to eliminate part- -time agents 
and it was decided to make another 
effort to secure passage of a law in this 


respect by the next legislature. George 
A. Meyer, retiring president, reported 
in his administration the association 


adopted a resolution making it obliga- 
tory on all general agents and man- 
ager members not to contract with any 
new part- time agent connected in any 
way with investment banking houses. 
*x* * Kk 

Ottawa, Can.—‘'So long as relationship 
of men to families exists, so long will 
life insurance survive,” asserted M, J 
Smith, secretary Ontario Equitable Life 
in addressing the Ottawa association. “It 
will always appeal as necessary to pro- 
tect dependents and old age independ- 
ence.” His topic was “Simplifying the 
Salesman’s Job.” An educational con- 
gress will be held in Ottawa early in 
1932. The membership has increased % 
percent above the close of 1930. 

oS 2. 2 

Mississippi—The Mississippi associa- 
tion at its September luncheon had as 
the principal speaker Prof. Frank 
Jenkins, head of the educational de- 
partment of Millsaps College, and for- 
mer state school supervisor, on “Why a 
Professional Man Must: Own Life Insur- 
ance.” He owns $51,000. T. B. Abernathy, 
program committee chairman, already 
has had a prominent lawyer, a well- 
insured clergyman and a bank trust offi- 
cer as the feature talkers. Each speaker 
must be a well-insured man who has 
proved what he talks—a belief in life 
insurance. 





*x* * * 

Los Angeles—James Elton Br agg, di- 
rector of the New York University’s life 
insurance training course, was the guest 
speaker at a luncheon meeting of the 
Los Angeles association last week. “Suc- 
cess,” Professor Bragg said, “is a pro- 
gressive experience—it is growth—a 
constant, progressive, persistent achieve- 
ment.” Successful men know their 
business. They know life insurance and 
know the problems of human beings to 
which life insurance may be adapted in 
the solution of those problems. 

* * * 

Tulsa, Okla—Harry Emmert, North- 
western Mutual Life, has been elected 
president of the Tulsa association. 

* * * 

Birmingham, Ala.—A. G. Loehr, head 
of the division of trade and commerce 
of the Birmingham chamber of com- 
merce, spoke at the September meeting 
of the Birmingham association. “The 
every member get a member” campaign 
inaugurated by Winston Roberts, pres! 
dent, brought a number of new faces 
into the association. 

*x* * * 

Waco, Tex.—W. L. Baldwin, inspector 
of agencies for the Reliance Life ® 
Pittsburgh, who is in charge of the 
Denver office, was a speaker at a recent 
meeting of the Waco association. Mr. 
Baldwin extolled life insurance as the 
most stable of investments, having come 
through all depressions with flying 
colors. While stocks are down to * 
percent of their former value, he said, 
life insurance still has the same value 
as before the depression started. 

x * * 

Kansas City, Mo.—An n@ 
meeting of the Kansas City association 
was helé last week when approximately 
2,200 of the city’s civic leaders an 
others heard Dr. S. S. Huebner, Univer- 


outstanding 





sity of Pennsylvania, talk on invest- 
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ments and the personal economic prob- 
lem. Between 600 and 1,000 persons 
were turned away although it was a hot 
night, and hundreds crowded the lobby 
straining to hear. 

Dr. Huebner appealed to the public in- 
terest in property, which he defined in 
proad terms; and pointed out that the 
present depression is no different from 
any other, but is simply due in a seven- 
year cycle of depressions and recovery. 
He called the depression a “business 
convulsion.” 

* * * 

Wichita, Kan.—The Wichita associa- 
tion opened its year’s programs Sept. 12 
with an outing for members and families 
on the beach at the home of H. W. 
Stanley, general agent Equitable of 
Iowa. C. C. Day, Oklahoma City, for- 
mer vice-president National association, 
spoke. 

* * * 

Nebraska—A meeting of the executive 
committee of the Nebraska association 
has been called for Sept. 19 to prepare 
a program for the annual meeting in 
December. York and _ Beatrice life 
underwriters have completed the organi- 
zation of local associations, and others 
are being formed at North Platte and 
McCook. 

* * * 


Lansing, Mich.—Members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Michigan associa- 
tion, following a meeting in Lansing, 
attended the first meeting for the sea- 
son of the Lansing association. In a 
brief address, Donald MacKinnon, De- 
troit, president of the state associa- 


tion, brought out some cogent points 
relative to meeting problems of the day 
Special attention should be given at this 
time, he said, to the conservation of old 
business and guarding against the re- 
placement of policies upon which loans 
have been made. This situation, he said, 
is fertile ground for twisting and the 
ethical agent should watch to see that 
none of his clients are virtually de- 
frauded by being induced to surrender 
policies which it would be profitable for 
them to keep. 
*x* * * 
San Francisco—A ten 
course conducted by the San 
association was started this week with 
approximately 200 registrations. The 
course is in charge of G. F. McKenna, 
Penn Mutual. 


weeks training 
Francisco 


*x * 

Michigan—The Michigan association 
will again hold its annual convention in 
Lansing. The dates have not been defi- 
nitely fixed, but it will be early in No- 
vember. 

Last year’s convention was featured 
by the announcement of the so-called 
“Michigan plan” for educating the pub- 
lic and particularly children in the 
schools to the advantages of life insur- 
ance. The educational committee, headed 
by Glenn S. Kies of Lansing, has pre- 
pared a textbook on the elements of life 
insurance for introduction in the schools. 
Donald MacKinnon, Detroit, president of 
the association, said that several thou- 
sand of the new textbooks will be printed 
within the next 60 days and will be 
available for submission to boards of 
education and school superintendents. 











Commissioners in 
Portland Sessions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
partment feels policyholders are men- 
aced. 

Mr. Tarver is not in favor of cheap 
examinations. Those that are hurried or 
slipshod do no good. An examination 
should be penetrating and comprehen- 
sive. He sees no injustice in having 
companies pay cost of examinations, as 
this is the policy pursued in other gov- 
ernmental supervision. 

The session had to be hurriedly ad- 
journed to attend the luncheon tendered 
by the Portland chamber of commerce, 
the insurance speakers being Messrs. 
Read and Caldwell and General Agent 
John L. Shuff of the Union Central Life 
at Cincinnati. 

The secretary in reporting on the con- 
vention resolution requiring data from 
each state as to examination expense, 
announced that a number of states had 
filed no reports. The entire day Wed- 
nesday was given to sight-seeing, many 
going on the Columbia river, Mt. Hood 
loop drive and the rest to resorts along 
the Pacific ocean. Monday afternoon 
was given to an automobile trip about 
Portland. 

Commissioner Brown of Minnesota 
advocated cessation of the sale of in- 
come disability insurance in connection 
with the life insurance contract, but if 
the feature is to be retained, he sug- 
gested adoption of a pro rate clause, 
limiting benefits payable by all compa- 
nies to a portion of the insured’s aver- 
age income over a period preceding dis- 
ability. 

Superintendent Warner of Ohio took 
exception to some of the ideas of Com- 
missioner McQuarrie of Utah as to the 
desirability of the convention promul- 
gating a greater number of uniform 
rulings. Mr. Warner feels that Mr. Mc- 
Quarrie would invade the underwriting 
and legislative fields. What the Ohio 
superintendent favors is a digest of rul- 
ings by the different departments, which 
would aid the individual commissioner 
m guiding his work. 

At the close of Mr. Van Schaick’s ad- 
dress, Livingston of Michigan stated 
that the New York official had struck 
the right note. He offered a resolution 
ot congratulation and suggested that at 
cre session the subject be 
te at greater length. At the execu- 
ve session there was a general expres- 
sion as to ways and means to be em- 
Ployed to check abuses. 
| ath Tuesday morning session, 

of Illinois resumed the discus- 


sion on company examinations. The 
past year, he said, has called attention 
to the need of careful and conservative 
supervision. During the last few years 
the insurance world, he declared, has 
been in a state of promotion jazz. The 
insurance racketeers, he stated should be 
driven from the temple. 

Lawrence Rouble, chief examiner 
California department, espoused the 
cause of proper compensation for com- 
petent examiners. He held that such 
an examiner must match the wits of ex- 
perts. He must be expert in many 
lines. His path is not an easy one. 

On motion of Allin of Kentucky, a 
committee of three-was appointed to 
study the procedure of examinations by 
the various departments and _ report 
some model plan at the December meet- 
ing. President Reed appointed Allin of 
Kentucky, Dunham of Connecticut, 
Hanson of Illinois and Tarver of Texas. 


MeQuarrie Reads Paper 


Commissioner McQuarrie of Utah 
presented his paper on “Uniformity of 
Departmental Rulings.” He provoked 
a laugh when he stated that so far com- 
pany executives have prevented state 
departments from “doing any harm.” He 
advocated specified rulings that would 
bring about more uniformity and sta- 
bility. Warner of Ohio spoke on the 
McQuarrie paper. He feels that the 
suggestions proposed are largely of a 
legislative nature and should be studied 
by the legislatures. 

Thursday morning was given to two 
papers. Brown of Minnesota presented 
one on disability coverage in life poli- 
cies, discussed by Capt. White of West 
Virginia. Greer of Alabama was not 
present but his paper on the need for 
properly qualified agents was read. It 
was discussed by Clark of Vermont and 
Kidd of Indiana. 


Porter Starts Something 


At the executive session Porter of 
Montana introduced a resolution to in- 
crease the membership of the executive 
committee to 16, giving four members 
to each of the major sections of the 
country. It was voted to consider this 
at the December meeting but later Mr. 
Porter withdrew his motion. 

At the banquet, Vice-president W. C. 
Schuppel of the Oregon Mutual Life had 
charge until he presented President 
Read, who in turn introduced the toast- 
master, Commissioner Tarver of Texas. 
The speakers were Secretary W. D. B. 
Dodson of the Portland chamber of 
commerce, Commissioners Davis of the 
District of Columbia, Warner of Ohio 





and Dunham of Connecticut; J. V. 








OLD POLICYHOLDERS 
ADD TO AVERAGE 
PROFIT FOR PRODUCERS 


e During August 33% of the new insurance issued by the 
American Central, on applications submitted by agents 
graduated from their first year of service, was on the 
lives of old policyholders—without the influence of any 
special “drive” for repeat business. Considering this 
business, the average policy on old policyholders for 
August was $4,037.00, a higher figure than the average 
on “first-time” clients. 


@ American Central producers are particularly exposed to 
this profitable class of business because of the unusual 
plan of renewal compensation in their contracts—which 
makes service for, and contact with, old policyholders 
highly remunerative. 


@ This contract is offered to those who are interested in 
personal production. The American Central recruits its 
organizers from the ranks of the salesmen who have 
been successful in its service. 

now under intensive development include 

Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan 

Missouri, Ohio, Texas 


me CY > ame 


Territories 


American Central Life Insurance Co. 
Established 1899 Indianapolis 


Herbert M. Woollen, President 


"Guaranteed Benefits —_ Guaranteed Low Cost" 
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NO DEPRESSION 
for this man 


He sells something that everybody 
needs—the protection afforded by United 
Life policies which contain ALL IN 
ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOU- 
BLE AND TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH. 
NON-CANCELLABLE, NON-PRO- 
RATABLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT 
INDEMNITY. 

WAIVER OF PREMIUMS AND 
MONTHLY INCOME FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive policy con- 
tracts in the form of ordinary life, lim- 
ited payment life, endowments, monthly 
income, educational endowments, 
juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CON- 

TRACT—THE NEVER FAILING 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SALARY 
CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is 
this: Get in touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








$1,000 to $1,600 


Ordinary Life Insurance at An 
Average Cost GUARANTEED 
OF ONLY $14.00 per $1,000 


ALL PREMIUMS 
RETURNED 


in addition to face of policy 
in event death before age 60 

FULL FACE THEREAFTER 
AND PREMIUM REDUCED 20% 
Original cost, age thirty, $21.40 
per $1,000 to age 59; $17.19 

per $1,000 thereafter 

If you reside in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 


see, West Virgi the District of 
So irginia or e 
















Write for Sample and Particulars 
This is one of many unique contracts 
Pen | by 


Federal Union Life 


FRANK M. PETERS, President 
Cincinnati, Ohio 












Barry, head of the new organization of 
former commissioners, and John L. 
Shuff of Cincinnati, who later spoke 
over the radio. 

The commissioners passed a resolu- 
tion calling attention to the great num- 
ber of highway accidents and commend- 
ing every activity looking toward their 
reduction. 

At the meeting of the fire insurance 
committee presided over by Livingston 
of Michigan, R. P. Barbour of New 
York, manager Northern Assurance, 
urged a modification in the National 
Board classification for loss experience. 
It is not intended to reduce the classes 
now numbering 28. 


McQuarrie Seeks 
Uniform Rulings 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


Some uniform legislation should be 
enacted that would give the insurance 
commissioner discretionary power either 
to cancel or refuse to renew the license 
of the company whose control has really 
gone out of the hands of its president 
and directors. 

Regulation of insurance companies is 
complicated, according to Mr. McQuar- 
rie, because of the difficulty of securing 
progressive legislation and the problem 
of getting any uniformity in legislation, 
with 48 departments with separate and 
distinct authority attempting to super- 
vise a distinctly interstate business. The 
ordinary legislator cannot be expected 
to become familiar with the technicali- 
ties and ramifications of the business, he 
said. Very often legislators have a 
prejudice against insurance companies. 

Although companies settle about 99 
percent of their claims without litiga- 
tion, it is the 1 percent settied through 
court or by commissioners which cre- 
ates all the noise and forms the basis 
of public discussion, Mr. McQuarrie de- 
clared. 

The Utah commissioner mentioned 
the difference in attitude between the 
agent in selling the policy and the ad- 
juster, whom he described as “a man 
with an eye like an eagle, guarding the 
interests of the company that employs 
him, with jaws like a steel trap and a 
tongue that twangs like a Jew’s-harp.” 


Adjustments Are Criticized 


McQuarrie criticized especially 
adjustments of accident and health 
claims. He said the adjusters scan for 
exceptions and breach of warranty the 
clean bill of health which the agent usu- 
ally provides in the application, the time 
of notice and remote origin of the dis- 
ease. 

Regulatory measures are workable 
only to the degree that they are uniform 
either in all the states or in a particular 
group of states, Mr. McQuarrie said. 
The Utah commissioner suggested that 
instead of holding a mid-year business 
meeting, the commissioners might or- 
ganize themselves into groups, consist- 
ing of from six to ten, who are geo- 
graphical neighbors. They would have 
time to discuss and properly consider 
any regulatory measures. He men- 
tioned as one of the difficulties in pro- 
mulgating rulings that such a large 
number of insurance executives attend 
the meetings and distract the officials 
from the task at hand. 


Mr. 


are accountable for some of the failures 
which have developed. He mentioned 
the failure of assessment life companies 
and fraternals and the Casualty Associa- 
tion of America, of Detroit, and the 
United States Inter-Insurance Exchange 
Association. “It must have been known 
to every experienced commissioner,” 
Mr. McQuarrie said, “the disappoint- 
ments and tragedies which were sure to 
come to the old and surviving members 
of fraternal societies and assessment as- 
sociations operating on inadequate pre- 
miums, long before the disasters which 
we have been witnessing of late actually 
took place. In the interests both of 
such societies and their members united 
effort, either in the form of recom- 
mended legislation or uniform rulings, 
should have been undertaken. It must 
also have been apparent that the appli- 
cation of the reciprocal or inter-insurance 
exchange law to general, rather than 
classified property risks with no capital 
or surplus requirements, was certain to 
result in failures.” 


Adequate Premium Necessary 


“It is well known,” he continued, “that 
if a company attempts to insure the lives 
of 1,000 men whose average age is 
35, that they will have an average ex- 
pectancy of life of about 32 years. Any 
premium or assessment which with its 
interest will not produce $1,000 in that 
length of time, is certain to be inade- 
quate. If we have failed to protect the 
millions of surviving members and their 
beneficiaries from disappointment and 
distress as a result of age or death, cer- 
tainly the history should not be re- 
peated. Practically all of the old fra- 
ternal societies and also the assessment 
companies have gone on to the legal re- 
serve basis, or transferred their liabili- 
ties to old line companies, or reorgan- 
ized themselves on similar lines. But 
there is a new crop of assessment so- 
cieties springing up with premiums 
based on assessments to cover actual 
death experience from year to year, with 
a provision that the assured will be paid 
not a definite sum but the amount that 
may actually be collected.” 


Dunham Against 
Expensive Audits 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


“Speaking of the tremendous costs to 
the companies for examinations, I think 
it unfair for the companies to reimburse 
the states for the costs of examination. 
It tends to encourage needless examina- 
tions and also prolongs them. 

“There is no justification for a multi- 
plicity of examinations by the several 
states, if an examination by the home 
state or by any one of the states is in 
competent hands and can be relied upon 
with a reasonable degree of confidence 
by other states in which the company 
is transacting business. : 
“Thorough and efficient examinations 
are necessary to protect the insuring 
public generally. For example: 

“1. The life insurance policyholder 
should know that the reserves, out of 
which a claim on his policy must be 
paid, are wisely and conservatively in- 
vested. 

“2. The annuitant wants to know 
that he will not outlive the company’s 





Commissioners, Mr. McQuarrie said, 


capacity to pay him a regular income.” 
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Commercial and Insurance Law 
C. L. U. Questions Answered 


PART IV—COMMERCIAL AND 
INSURANCE LAW 


NOTE: The problems in this examina- 
tion are based wpon actual court cases and 
are designed to test a candidate’s knowl- 
edge of essential principles of commercial 
and insurance law. Emphasis in grading 
was placed upon the reasoning. 


QUESTION 1 


Brown is an agent for the Excelsior 
Life Insurance Company, empowered by 
contract to solicit applications for life 
insurance. 

(a) What are the powers of Brown 
to bind the company? 

(b) What are the usual restrictions 
placed upon an agent by the insurance 
company? 

(c) When is the principal liable for 
the agents’ (1) unauthorized attempt to 
make contracts on the principal’s behalf, 
(2) tortious acts, (3) criminal? 

ANSWER 


(a) Brown has no power to bind the 
company. His contract empowers him 
to solicit applications for life insurance, 
and to collect the initial premium, sub- 
ject to acceptance of the risk by the 
company. However, even in the solicita- 
tion of business, the company reserves 
the right to determine whether or not 
the applicant satisfies all of the require- 
ments and conditions prescribed by the 


company. 
(b) The usual restrictions imposed 
by an insurance company upon its 


agents are (1) prohibiting the change or 
alteration of any term or condition of 
the policy, (2) prohibiting misrepresen- 
tation of policy terms, conditions, or 
rates or giving misleading information 
concerning dividends or the financial 
condition of companies, (3) prohibiting 
twisting, rebating or the making of in- 
complete comparisons, (4) restricting 
the agents’ authority to the solicitation 
of desirable risks, (5) forbidding the 
delivery of a policy contract if there 
has been any change in the condition of 
health of the applicant since the time 
the application was taken, and (6) re- 
quiring the agent to promptly report to 
the company and remit any funds col- 
lected for premiums or in any manner 
due the company. 
‘2. 2 

(c) (1) The principal is bound by the 
unauthorized acts of its agents when 
the act is within the scope of his au- 
thority or within the reasonably appar- 
ent scope of his authority or when, by a 
Previous course of dealing between the 
Principal and agent, the agent has been 
held out as possessing the authority. 
_(@) A principal is liable for the tor- 
tious acts of the agent when the agent 
8 acting within the scope of his au- 
thority upon the business of the princi- 
Pal and also when the tortious act com- 
Plained of is done with the knowledge 
and Consent of the principal. 

(3). A principal is not liable for the 
Criminal acts of his agents unless the 
crime is committed at the instigation of 
tee Principal and the principal is a party 
o Planning or direct participant in 


the criminal act. 


QUESTION 2 


In August, 1923, Murray entered into 
an agreement with two other men who 
had previously formed the defendant cor- 
poration whereby the insured was to de- 
vote his entire time to superintending 
all work and to have charge of the em- 
ployes engaging in the various contracts 
handled by the corporation. Each of 
the three men was to receive the same 
salary per week and insured was to re- 
ceive one-third of the company’s profits, 
having obligated himself likewise to take 
a portion of the stock which would 
eventually amount to one-third of the 
total stock issuance. A life insurance 
policy was issued on Murray’s life on 
Sept. 26, 1923, the Higgins Company be- 
ing designated as his employer and bene- 
ficiary. On his death in July, 1926, the 
insurer paid the proceeds to the corpora- 
tion. The insured’s executrix now seeks 
to recover the amount paid, claiming 
that the corporation had no insurable in- 
terest in insured’s life. 

Executrix vs. Higgins Company. De- 
cide, stating reasons. 


ANSWER 


There was a definite insurable interest 
present when Murray was insured in 
favor of the corporation and accordingly 
the verdict must be for the Higgins 
Company. Murray’s death would have 
caused a financial loss to the corpora- 
tion so it had an unquestioned legal 
right to purchase life insurance to pro- 
tect his value to the firm. The stock pur- 
chase transaction supplements the rea- 
son set forth above and furnishes added 
evidence of an insurable interest. 


QUESTION 3 


In December, 1928, the husband bene- 
ficiary shot and killed his wife and -im- 
mediately thereafter committed suicide. 
At the time of her death, the wife held 
a $4,000 life policy with her husband as 
beneficiary. The insurer paid the pro- 
ceeds to the executor of the husband’s 
estate. This action is brought by the 
administrator of the wife’s estate to re- 
cover from the husband’s estate the 
amount of the insurance in view of the 
circumstances of her death. Decide, 
stating reasons. 

ANSWER 


It is against public policy to permit a 
wrong doer to obtain any benefit from 
the wrongful act. Accordingly a bene- 
ficiary who murders an insured cannot 
recover under a policy of life insurance. 
In this case, therefore, the verdict should 
be for the administrator of the wife’s 
estate. 

However, if it can be shown that the 
husband’s act was not murder, or that 
the husband was insane at the time the 
homicide was committed, the husband’s 
estate should retain the fund. In this 
connection, it should be noted that the 
fact that the husband immediately took 
his own life is not prima facie proof that 
the act was not murder or that he was 
insane or temporarily deranged. Nor 
should much weight be given to the pre- 
mise that his suicide indicates that he 
did not. kill the insured to collect the 





policy proceeds. 








QUESTION 4 


What are the usual formal statutory 
requirements for a valid will? 


ANSWER 


The statutes of the several states pre- 
scribe with particularity the require- 
ments for a valid will, but they may be 
set forth simply as follows: 

1. That the will be in writing. 

2. -That the will be signed by the 
testator at the end thereof. 

3. That the testator be of sound mind 
and otherwise capable of making a will. 

4. That the will be the result of his 
own free act—not under duress or un- 
due influence. 

5. That the document be intended 
as a will, disposing of his property at 
the time of his death. 

6. That the will be witnessed by 
the proper number of witnesses (two in 
some states) and that the witnesses be 


disinterested in the terms and pro- 
visions of the will. 
7. That the witnesses (in some 


states) execute the will at the express 
request of the testator, in his presence, 
and in the presence of each other. 


QUESTION 5 


Discuss fully the liability assumed by 
a corporate fiduciary in the administra- 
tion of a fund under a deed of trust. 

ANSWER 


The general principle governing the 
administration of funds by a corporate 
trustee is that the trustee must use rea- 
sonable care in the investment and ad- 
ministration of the fund. State laws 
prescribe certain classes of securities 
which the trustee may purchase. In the 
absence of authority to the contrary the 
trustee must confine himself to such in- 
vestments. If in following such pro- 
cedure (and through no negligence or 
gross carelessness) loss is incurred, the 
trustee is not liable. 

If, on the other hand, through lack of 
due care, loss is incurred, and this can 
be shown beyond doubt, the trustee 
must make good the loss. 

Some trust instruments give the trus- 
tee broad latitude in investment of 
funds. Some trust companies are loath 
to act under such authorization without 
first getting specific authority, in case 
of each purchase, from the courts. In 
other words “reasonable care” is a broad 
term and trustees hesitate to subject 
themselves to attack by beneficiaries, 
even though they are acting in the best 
of faith. This, of course, slows up pro- 
cedure and may sometimes cause actual 
loss to the trust estate. Such would 
be the case where stock securities are 
left and market conditions indicate their 
immediate sale. 

*x* * * 

The corporate trustee must at all 
times keep full and complete records 
and accounts and be prepared to show 
same upon proper request. It must pay 
out the proceeds according to the man- 
ner stipulated in the trust agreement 
and must be able to show valid receipts 
for such disbursements. 

When a trust is terminated, the trus- 
tee may get full discharge from liability 
by showing proper disposition of the 
funds. A trustee is not liable for debts 
of a beneficiary and cannot be sued for 
same if a spend-thrift clause is included, 
as is quite general now. 





QUESTION 6 

(a) Question whether the “Morning 
Journal,” a daily newspaper, has the im- 
plied corporate power to issue accident 
insurance policies to its readers. Decide, 
stating reasons. 

(b) Distinguish fully between insol- 
vency and bankruptcy. 

ANSWER 


(a) An implied corporate power is 
one not expressly set forth in the char- 
ter but which may be clearly implied 
from the general corporate powers and 
which may be essential to the operation 
of the corporation. The Morning Jour- 
nal was incorporated to publish a news 
paper. The sale of insurance to its 
readers might conceivably improve the 
newspaper's sales but the issuance of in- 
surance policies directly would undoubt- 
edly permit it to engage in a business 
not directly related to or germane to the 
real purpose for which the corporation 
was created. The Morning Journal 
would be permitted to become a sales 
agent of an existing insurance company 
but it would not be permitted to engage 
in the business of risk-bearing. It 
should be noted that insurance carriers 
are subject to special laws in the in- 
terest of the public and no corporation 
is permitted to engage in the business 
of insurance without specific compliance 
with such laws. 

(b) Insolvency occurs when liabili- 
ties exceed assets or when the condition 
of the assets is such that they may not 
be realized upon to meet current liabili- 
ties. Insolvency is a factual condition. 

Bankruptcy exists only when a fed- 
eral district court adjudicates the person 
a bankrupt. This will be done only upon 
the filing of a voluntary petition by the 
alleged bankrupt setting forth that he 
is insolvent and desirous of taking ad- 
vantage of the bankruptcy act or upon 
the filing of an involuntary petition by 
the required number of creditors setting 
forth that the alleged bankrupt is unable 
to meet his obligations and has com- 
mitted one of the several statutory acts 
of bankruptcy. 


QUESTION 7 


(a) Distinguish fully between a 
funded and unfunded life insurance trust 
and outline briefly the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 

(b) Describe briefly the rule against 
perpetuities and its operation in relation 
to business life insurance trusts in ac- 
cordance with the law of your state. 


ANSWER 


(a) An unfunded life insurance trust 
is an agreement between two parties, 
usually an insured and a trust company, 
whereby the insured places the policies 
on his life with the trustee, names it as 
beneficiary or assigns the policies to it, 
and sets forth the manner in which the 
trustee is to distribute the proceeds of 
the policies upon his death. 

A funded life insurance trust is the 
same, except the insured places securi- 
ties with the trustee, the income from 
which is to be used to pay the premiums 
on the life insurance, the body of the 
trust consisting of both the securities 
and the policies. ‘ 

Advantages of the unfunded trust: 

1. It provides for the creation of an 
estate immediately. 

2. It provides for the proper uniform 
distribution of the entire insurance estate 
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NEW nar 1S NEW 
IN LIFE INSURANCE 


A Dollar’s worth for every Dollar paid 

regardless of kind of policy purchased 
A $1,000.00 Endowment Policy, any age at issue, guarantees 
$1,961.54 plus Dividends in event policy becomes a claim the year 
it matures. 

Our Twenty Payment most remarkable policy of all—too much 
to write about in this advertisement. 

We have Ordinary with and without Cash accumulation. With- 
out cash value it furnishes Pure Protection Life insurance at non- 
participating rates but on a participating basis—it is estimated 
dividends will amount to 50% within a few years, based on actual 
experience past five years. 

Juvenile Policies—Ordinary, Twenty Payment and Endow- 
ment from birth, with all the fine features of our Adult Policies. 

Many other forms of Policies equally attractive. 

Operating in Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Missouri 


NTERSTATE RESERVE 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
A Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 


Ten East Pearson Street °° ove y Chicago 

















































An UNUSUAL Contract 


will be offered to 


An UNUSUAL Man 


WHO 
—is a producer —needs no financ- 
—is, of course, ing 
honest —is seeking oppor- 


—has three years of —tunity 
experience —will WORK 


BUT 
WHO will accept Home Office help in the appointment of new 
Agents under him for whom-he will not be responsible financiall 
and yet on whom he will receive overwriting Commissions as high 
as $4 per thousand and long time Renewals. 


THE COMPANY—is rated "A" by Best. Its rates for Insurance 
are extremely low 

(Age 35 Ordinary Life Net Cost 

First year per thousand $17.85) 
It writes all latest forms—Participating only—including an im- 
proved Family Income form; also Juvenile 


Has over $135,000,000 in force. 


TERRITORY—The Company desires especially to develop Indiana, 
Illinois, North Carolina and Texas. 


ASSISTANCE—Experienced field men to help the man selected 
to build a real agency in which the Renewals are NON-FOR- 


—can organize 

—needs no drawing 
account or salary 

—needs no office 
expense 


FEITABLE. 

UNLESS you have no present connection, or 
WE WANT you have a real reason for leaving your 
AN present connection and are not at fault your- 


self, we are not interested. Write fully about 
yourself. We will not communicate with 
references until after interview. Write T-74, 
The National Underwriter. 


UNUSUAL 
MAN 
























and may also include distribution of any 
other estate. 

3. It provides for a _ disinterested 
party to administer the estate. 

4. The trust company can be given 
discretionary powers. 

5. The trustee is an expert on finan- 
cial matters and investment. 

6. The corporate trustee has per- 
petual existence. 

7. A corporate trustee is under close 
supervision by the government. 

Advantages of the funded trust: 

1. It provides for all of the above. 

2. It will increase the estate comprising 
the deposited securities by two or three 
times. 

3. It provides for the proper care of 
the policies and insures against lapsa- 
tion, due to negligence in paying pre- 
mium. 

4. It provides for the administration 
of the personal estate in addition to that 
of the insurance estate. 

5. Freedom from care of managing 
securities deposited under trust as well 
as insurance estate. 

6. If irrevocable, tax advantages are 
realized. 

Disadvantages of the unfunded trust: 

1. Many trust companies place a 
minimum limit upon the amount of in- 
surance which will be taken under a 
trust agreement, thereby rendering it im- 
possible for some policyholders to secure 
the benefits of a trust arrangement. 

2. There is the termination danger 
through lapsation or inability to con- 
tinue premium payments. 

3. The services can oftentimes be 
performed just as well by an insurance 
company. 

(4) The diversification of the invest- 
ments after the proceeds are paid will 
not be as great as if they were left with 
the insurance company. 

Disadvantages of the funded trust: 

(1) The creator of the trust may 
place beyond his control certain assets 
which may be needed to cover emergen- 
cies. 

(2) Admitting the risk involved, the 
creator may be deprived of certain in- 
vestment possibilities. 

(3) The creator may lose track of 
his changing needs and neglect to 
change his insurance estate accordingly. 

(b) Pennsylvania follows the com- 
mon law rule against perpetuities, which 
states that an interest must vest within 
a life or lives in being plus 21 years. 
That is, some person must succeed to 
the fee simple title to trust property 
within 21 years after the death of the 
last beneficiary living at the time the 
trust was created. 

A business insurance trust must fol- 
low the general rule and vest within a 
term measured by lives in being at the 
time of the creation of the trust plus 
21 years thereafter. Except for the prob- 
lem of succession in business, the or- 
dinary business insurance trust may be 
created without violation of the rule 
against perpetuities. 

QUESTION 8 

(a) If a beneficiary is named in a 
life insurance policy without the right 
to change such beneficiary being re- 
served, may the insured, without the 
consent of the beneficiary, utilize the 
dividend, loan and surrender values of 
the policy? Discuss fully. 

(b) On April 16, 1931, Morris re- 
ceived a notice from his life insurance 
company stating that a premium of 
$281.10 would be due May 2. He drew 
a check on May 1 for this amount upon 
the RST State Bank and delivered it 
to the life insurance company’s agent 
the same day. The agent left town on 
an extended trip, taking the check with 
him. It was still in his possession when 
the bank failed May 27. Morris con- 
tends that his premium has been fully 
paid even though it does not appear 
likely that the bank will settle for more 
than ten cents on the dollar. Decide, 
stating reasons. 

ANSWER . 

(a) This depends on the form of the 


application. In general when an in- 















sured names a beneficiary and does not 
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reserve the right to change that bene. 
ficiary, the said beneficiary has a vested 
interest in the policy and in all of its 
values. According to this, the insured 
could not borrow on the policy or sur- 
render it for its cash value. Dividends 
however are usually classed by the 
courts, not as values accruing to the 
policy, but as a return of an overcharge, 
As such, since the insured is paying the 
premiums he would be entitled to this 
return. 

On the other hand, many companies 
permit an applicant to reserve certain 
specific rights to himself. It is possible 
by specific contract with these com- 
panies for a man to deny himself the 
right to change the beneficiary, but to 
reserve to himself any dividend rights 
prior to maturity, the right to borrow to 
pay premiums, the right to make cash 
loans, the right to surrender the policy 
for its cash value, and the right to use 
the proceeds of the policy as an endow- 
ment for himself. 

SS 

(b) Strictly speaking, an agent is not 
authorized to collect renewal premiums, 
the usual notice on the bill providing 
that premiums may be sent either to 
the home office or to the general agent 
or cashier in the vicinity appointed by 
the company to receive such premiums. 
In spite of this, however, the courts 
would probably not place such a strict 
interpretation on it, and would uphold 
the insured. This would particularly 
obtain if the agent could be shown to 
have acted in that capacity on some pre- 
vious occasion which act the company 
ratified by accepting the premium; or if 
it could be shown that in practice it was 
sometimes a custom of the business as 
conducted by the company to permit 
the agent to make such collections. This 
being so, it devolved on the agent to 
cash the check or present it to the com- 
pany so they could get it cashed, ina 
reasonable time, which he did not do, 
and the company could take action 
against the agent. Insured, however, 
would be upheld against the principal or 
company. A further consideration is 
that the insured cannot be expected to 
know just to what extent and how the 
agent’s duties are defined, in spite of the 
notice on the premium, since the agent 
is apparently acting within the usual 
scope of his company’s business. There 
is a possibility that payment by check 
may not be considered final payment. 
If a check is accepted subject to collec- 
tion, then the insurance company would 
not credit the policy unless and until the 
check was paid. If however the non- 
payment was occasioned by the negli- 
gence of the company or its agent, the 
insured could not be penalized. Ina 
case of this kind, the insurance company 
as a matter of business policy, should 
consider the premium paid. 

(CONTINUED IN NEXT ISSUE) 


Cohen and Grossheim Win 


in Home Life Summer Drive 





NEW YORK, Sept. 17—M. H. 
Cohen of the Jacoby agency here of the 
Home Life of New York, and J. A. 
Grossheim of the Martin agency at St 
Louis were winners in the July-August 
campaign for new business by the 
agency association and get a trip to the 
Pittsburgh convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 4s 
guests. While there they will be guests 
of honor at a luncheon given by the 
company’s officers. 

Mr. Cohen wrote and paid for 19 ap- 
plications for $136,000 although he 
joined the agency only shortly before 
the contest opened. He was winner 
on points, while Mr. Grossheim led im 
premiums. In the inter-agency contest, 
a part of the summer campaign, the De- 
troit agency led, practically doubling its 
quota. A. Bodycombe, general agent 
there, was appointed only last spring: 


ORDER YOUR NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER INSURANCE CALENDARS 
Now! 
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DEVOTED to the ideals of family security 


and independence. » » » » » » » 
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ADAPTED to and in. harmony with 
modern agency and underwriting 
practices that protect the interests of 


the fieldman and the policyholder. 
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OF AMERICA 
Executive Offices + One Thirty Four North La Salle Street 
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LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1931 


LIFE INSURANCE 
AN HONORED PROFESSIONs»>»>> 


Today Life Insurance is an honored 
profession. Each individual underwriter A PIONEER 


“a 





(as in other professions) determines his 





own professional standing by his char- 
acter, knowledge, skill and energy. 


We honor the pioneers whose work 
made our today's opportunities 


possible. 


CHARLES W. SCOVEL 
Universities of Pittsburgh, Columbia, Berlin 
Lawyer, Life Insurance Man 


President, National Association of Life 
Underwriters in the crucial days of the 
New York Investigation, 1905-6. 

Founder of “Life Association News” 

Author of the Code of Ethics of the 
N.A.L.U. 

We are proud that Mr. Scovel, Lecturer in Insurance, University of Syra- 


with his great wealth of knowledge ene, Csiessity of Plage. 


Pioneer in Income Insurance and Business 
and experience, selected the Insurance 

f Pioneer in inheritance Tax Insurance and 
Northwestern as his Company, and Life Insurance Trusts 

that he is our Associate in the pe og” ee 








Pittsburgh General Agency. 


GOLDSBURY ano ROBERTS 


General Agents 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


18th Floor, Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















































































Greetings 


to the Fieldmen of the Nation 
in Convention assembled 





YY: this occasion of the Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Life Under- 


writers we extend our felicitations and best 





wishes to all who represent the institution of 


Life Insurance throughout our broad land. 


May your sessions be productive of lasting ben- 
efit to all in attendance, and may your associa- 
tion, through constructive thinking and alert 
progressive action, raise the standard of field 


representation in the future as it has in the past. 











Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








Organized 1851 
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A 
Progressive 


Attitude 


One reason for the sustained growth 
of Life Insurance during recent years 
is the progress made by the Compan- 
ies themselves in developing new pol- 
icies to meet more exactly the varied 
needs of individuals and businesses. 


The New England Mutual has been in 
accord with this awakened spirit of 
service. Having the advantage of an 
exceedingly long actuarial experi- 
ence, this Company is modern in 
every respect, and has equipped its 
field-workers with new policies to sat- 
isfy their clients in many newly-re- 
cognized emergencies of modern life. 
The high degree of cooperation be- 
tween the Home Office and its rep- 
resentatives is manifest in the record 
volume of New Business in recent 


months. 








New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Post Office Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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ROYAL WELCOME 
to YOU 


THE HOLGAR J. JOHNSON AGENCY 

OF THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company joins with all 
other life underwriting 
organizations of this city 
in giving the heartiest of 
welcomes to you in at- 
tendance at the Forty- 
second Annual Con- 
vention of the National 
Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


WE ARE HAPPY TO OFFER TO YOU, FOR YOUR CON- 
venience, the facilities of 
our office, which we like to 
think a progressive one, 
while you are in Pitts- 


burgh. 


WE TRUST THAT YOUR BRIEF STAY IN OUR CITY WILL 
be made rememberingly 
pleasant by the hospital- 
ity which our local Asso- 
ciation, our Agencies, and 
our individual under- 
writers are delighted to 
offer. 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


GENERAL AGENT 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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GENERAL AGENT 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


50 CHURCH STREET 
New York 


eR nO ee ee et 


J. ELLIOTT HALL 


TIS OR ee me re ene ee 


its been Glorious 
be sure and come 
see Us sometime ~ 


HENEVER you are in New York you have a stand- 


ing invitation to make the offices listed on this 
page your headquarters. 


The National Association of Life Underwriters has 
always received the enthusiastic backing of all New 
York Agents. The General Agents represented here 
again affirm their allegiance to the high principles 
fostered and upheld by the N. A. L. U. 
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CHARLES E. De LONG 


GENERAL AGENT { 
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Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


me 
















225 BROADWAY 


New York 
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JULIAN 8. MYRICK 





Tel. JOhn 4-{ 


MANAGER 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
Wadsworth Building 
57 WILLIAM STREET 


3662-3663-3664 
3832-3-4-5-6-7-8 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 














149 Broadway 


JOHN M. FRASER 
New York 


General Agent 














Tel. BArclay #9300 
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AND ASSOCIATES 1 | JOHN C. McNAMARA 
il be located after October Sth, 1931 7 
LE be in their New General Agency Office : : ORGANIZATION 
on the eleventh floor of i 2 MANAGERS : 
347 MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET ; é 
A Until October Sth, at 452 Lexington Avenue i The Guardian Life Insurance 
See | Company of Amerce 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE : 17 JOHN STREET 
- in New York City ; New York P 
Lis il nerevenen-cenpesnmammanaummnaseniaancanl 4 “ ~ oF awe a Ln 
as eS 2 em va - 7 Tle 
Ww : . 
ad S. SAMUEL WOLFSON | |; WELLS & CONNELL ; 
os GENERAL AGENT ; GENERAL AGENTS 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company i Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
° k : 5 
of Pittsfield, Mass. | 33 LIBERTY STREET t 
829-32 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING ; } New York 
PEnnsylvania 6-6605 ; H pean ; 
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} REEHILE AGENCY é 
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Equitable Life 5 
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225 WEST 34th STREET 7 
: New York 














R. H. KEFFER 
GENERAL AGENT 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Life and Group Dept. 
100 WILLIAM STREET 
New York City 
Phone: BE ekman 3-9000 
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Performance 


is the basis of 
consistent growth 

















(yee performance of 
every life insurance function has 
insured the future growth of a company 
now in its eighty-seventh year. Even the 
most visionary of the men who formed 
the Company would marvel at its pres- 
ent scope. They were seeking to provide 
for themselves, a select group, insurance 
with every advantage and safeguard ac- 
cruing to their beneficiaries. Other men 
sought membership in the Company and 
it has grown steadily, especially since the 
turn of the century. It has always been 
governed by a strict regard for economy 
in the management of its business. 


The Mutual Benefit stands out among 
the great companies for liberal treatment 
of policyholders. The doctrines of serv- 
ice, mutuality and dependability which 
motivated the founders are still the guid- 
ing principles. Even now the practice of 
complete retroaction—the extension of 
new benefits to old policyholders, when- 
ever possible—is unique. From the be- 
ginning there has been an annual ac- 
counting to policyholders. 


The fact that over half of the new life 
insurance issued by the Company in 
1930 was on the lives of present policy- 
holders in forty-two states is but one 
proof of national acceptance. 

















THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


modern life insurance since 1845 



































FEDERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 


CHICAGO 


¥ 


ITH our multiple lines we 

have excellent opportunities 
for a few capable MANAGER- 
PRODUCERS; also for PRO- 
DUCERS. We issue the latest Life 
Insurance Policies — Participating 
and Non - Participating, with and 
without double indemnity and dis- 
ability; Income for Retirement; In- 
come for the Family; also Term 
Policies. 


We issue the latest Accident and 
Health Policies including Non-Can- 
cellable, Commercial and Monthly 


Premium. 


We also issue Group Life and 
Group Accident and Health cov- 


erages. 


Federal representatives make 
money and **Stay Put.” 


¥ 


If seeking a new con- 
nection it will be wise to 
secure our proposition. 


If interested, address GEORGE BARMORE, Vice President 
FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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JOHN C. HILL 
President 


J.D. VAN SCOTEN 
Vice President 
Director of Agencies 


ELGIN A. HILL 


Secretary 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


extends a cordial greeting 
to the Life Underwriters 


convening in our city. 


lf we can serve the visiting 
delegates in any way while 
in attendance at the Con- 
vention, it will be a pleasure 


to do so. 
cf 


Our Home Office is open to you 
Location: 345 Fourth Ave. 








‘aa Upside Down . . 


CQUCTING from an announcement to our boys in 
January, 1931: “THE BIG IDEA IN 1931, to 
carry the Individual already with the MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL, tested selling and organization methods, 
genuinely to help the INDIVIDUAL to a degree of 
success commensurate with his willingness to make 
an earnest and- sustained effort. The MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL accepts that as ITS responsibility.” 


INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 
TURNED UPSIDE DOWN HAVE RESULTED 


For Instance 

One Agency, a new one, had a record for five 
months as follows: $34,000; $34,500; $36,500; $35,000; 
$33,250. Then two months following the new Plan of 
habit selling—$67,250 and $286,000. 

There was no case in the $286,000 total over 
$10,000. No Group or Wholesale—just honest-to- 
goodness business. The Individual Salesman’s rec- 
ords were $68,000; $67,000; $65,000; $29,000; $20,000; 
$17,500; $15,000. 

The average size of the 48 sales was about $6,000 
—all of them due to the Plan. 

Of nine Agencies where the Plan has been tried, 
six are way ahead of 1930, and the other three are 
holding up to quota. 

May we help you turn your record upside down? 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





1880 SAINT PAUL 

















Likeabond .... 


FINANCIAL company, like a bond, 

is only as good as the promise of the 
institution by which it is backed. Fidelity has 
behind it the reputation of more than half a 
century of fair dealing. Live and let live has 
been the sound basis of mutual satisfaction 
upon which its agency contracts have been 
built. 

Based upon the standards of its contracts, 
its policies, its Head Office cooperation, its 
lead service and its other modern working 
tools, Fidelity is a good company in which to 
insure and with which to work. It is finan- 
cially solid. It operates in thirty-nine states, 
including New York, on a full level net pre- 
mium basis and has more than $425,000,000 
insurance in force. 


Openings available for the right men. 
e e e 


Send for Booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract’”’ 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 

















AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Compan 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


WRITING 


All Forms of Modern, Ordinary | 


and Industrial Insurance 


ASSETS $45,484,891.05 
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National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


A. M. JOHNSON, Chairman of the Board 


extends greetings to 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


© 


Comprehensive, practical sales preparation course 
Five Point Complete Protection 

Accident and Health in combination with Life 
Participation on Certain Fully Paid-up Policies 


Excess interest payments on income settlements 
and funds left on deposit 


Liberal compensation on guaranteed low cost 
policies 

Family Income Policy 

Term Expectancy 

Modified Life 

Juvenile Insurance 

Total and permanent Disability 

Double Indemnity 


Liberal underwriting with Non-Medical and Sub- 
standard 


Elimination of policy restrictions 
Clubs and Conventions for representatives 


Prompt, efficient service to policyholders and 
beneficiaries 


Established 1868 


National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


ROBERT D. LAY 


President 


29 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


WALTER E. WEBB 


Executive Vice-President 


A Fine OLD Company for Ambitious YOUNG Men | 














STATE 
~ MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





and now 


“BRASS TACKS” 


A New Training Course For 


“YOUR FIRST WEEK WITH 
THE STATE MUTUAL" 


A Preliminary Training Program 


A Correspondence Course 
for Subsequent Training 


General Agents Fully Equipped to Give 
Individual Instruction to Each New Man 


Methods of Doing Business in Keeping 
with 1931 Requirements 


GROW WITH THE STATE MUTUAL! 


INCORPORATED 1844 


EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SERVICE 
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San Francisco To 
Get 1932 Meeting 





Coast City Chosen Without Op- 
position for Next National 
Association Session 





BY-LAWS BEING REVISED 





Work to Be Continued in Coming 
Year—New Committee to Work 
With Attorneys Authorized 





Convention Headquarters, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Sept. 23 
The 1932 convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters will be 
held in San Francisco. That was decided 
at the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee Monday, when the Golden Gate 
city was selected for next year’s meet- 
ing without any opposition, after its in- 
vitation had been presented by Dr. E. 
L. Woodruff, chairman of the San Fran- 
cisco delegation and executive commit- 
teeman from that association, and sec- 
onded by C. C. Thompson of Seattle, 
first vice-president of the National as- 
sociation. 


Meeting to Be Held 
in July or August 


The dates under consideration are 
Aug. 16-19, although the final decision 
on that point has not been made. Man- 
aging Director R. B. Hull read a tele- 
gram from Ben F. Shapro, president of 
the San Francisco association, stating 
that the Fairmount and Mark Hopkins 
hotels had tentatively been reserved for 
these dates. They were suggested be- 
cause they follow rather closely the 
dates for the Olympic games, which are 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Because of the present chal- 
lenge involved in the world-wide 
financial situation and of the wide- 
spread concern of many people 
affected, or not affected, thereby, 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, in its forty-second 
annual convention assembled, in 
the city of Pittsburgh, gathered 
from all sections of the country 
and representing the great body 
of upwards of 200,000 life insur- 
ance salesmen of the United 
States, records its unshaken confi- 
dence and faith in the financial 
structure of this country and in 
the resources and ability of our 
people to meet any emergency 
that may arise. 

We believe that the chief thing 
required is to dispel any fear, dis- 
trust and feeling of insecurity, 
and to restore public confidence, 
which is fully justified by the 
boundless resources of the nation 
and by the skill, the genius and 
ability of our citizens, to sur- 
mount now, as in the past, any 
crisis that may confront them. 











The National Underwriter 
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Call Life Insurance Structural Steel 





| Presiding Over Convention 

















GEORGE E. LACKEY, Oklahoma City 
President National Association of Life Underwriters 


expected to attract a large number of 
people to the Pacific Coast. John New- 
ton Russell of Los Angeles urged that 
July would be a better time than August 
and suggested that the convention be 
held before rather than after the Olym- 
pic games. 

Chicago’s invitation for 1933, the year 
of the Century of Progress exposition, 
presented last year by C. F. Axelson, 
was renewed at this meeting. Cincin- 
nati also extended an invitation for 1933 
and Hartford for 1934. The El Paso as- 
sociation invited the delegates who are 
on their way to San Francisco next year 
to stop off in that city. 


Action Taken on Several 
Matters of Importance 


Several other matters of importance 
in addition to the selection of a conven- 
tion city came before the executive com- 
mittee, including discussion of a plan 
for an entire revamping of the National 
association structure, resulting in a de- 
cision to have a committee appointed by 
the incoming president continue the 
work which has been started this year 
by a committee headed by O. Sam Cum- 
mings of Dallas; adoption of a resolu- 
tion expressing belief in the soundness 
of the nation’s financial structure; au- 





thorization of the appointment of a 
committee on cooperation with attor- 
neys, to supplement the present com- 
mittee on cooperation with trust com- 
panies, and endorsement of the idea of 
promoting the teaching of life insurance 
in the public schools, which followed 
the presentation of a report on what 
had been done along that line in Michi- 
gan. At the request of Julian S. Myrick, 
chairman, it was voted to hold over the 
committee dealing with federal estate 
tax questions, which has not yet com- 
pleted its work. 


Reports Presented by 
Officers and Committees 


At the opening of the committee 
meeting, Chairman S. T. Whatley laid 
emphasis on a point made in the report 
of National President George E. Lackey, 
as to the importance of the executive 
committeemen being active leaders in 
their own associations. Mr. Lackey also 
asked them to act as hosts for their 
delegations at this meeting, to see that 
they get the most possible out of the 
meeting. 


Reports were presented by all of the 
officers and chairmen of standing com- 
mittees, the formal reports being sum- 
(Continued on Page 19) 








Meet in Steel City 
To Emphasize Theme 


Life Underwriters of Nation Open 
Annual Convention with 
Record Attendance 








PILOT PLAYERS FEATURED 





Miss Bliven, Gray, Bullock, Simon, 
Reed and Crowther Are First 
Day Speakers 





wa Convention Headquarters, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Sept. 23 

_ Opening the great National Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters almost on the scheduled 
minute, President George E. Lackey of 
Oklahoma City observed what is ap- 
parent at this meeting—the eagerness 
of the conventioneers. This is far from 
a whoopee convention. It is wiltingly 
hot, but the audience is mopping its col- 
lective brow and sticking to their seats. 

By Tuesday night 1,027 had regis- 
tered and Wednesday morning the 
registration was about 1800. 

After the usual singing, the invoca- 
tion was delivered. 

Thereafter Mr. Lackey made brief 
opening remarks. He said that there is 
a great educational urge in the air to- 
day. “Eagerness tugs at our hearts,” he 
said. It is appropriate that such a 
solemn theme “Life Insurance, the 
Structural Steel for Estate Building” 
has been chosen, so that the eagerness 
may be well satisfied. 


Second Time He 
Has Presided 


Mr. Lackey mentioned that this is the 
second time he has presided over a Na- 
tional convention. In 1924 in Los 
Angeles, in the absence of the president, 
he presided. 

The president added that National 
association membership is the “cream 
of the profession,” although constitut- 
ing only 10 percent of the eligible 
agents, writing 85 percent of the legal 
reserve life insurance. 

As Mr. Lackey was ready to intro- 
duce the next speaker, he was inter- 
rupted and was presented with a huge 
bouquet of roses for Mrs. Lackey. 

Then Robert N. Waddell, president of 
the Pittsburgh association, delivered a 
hearty welcome. He, in turn, presented 
John Herron, president of the city coun- 
cil of Pittsburgh, who welcomed the 
delegates in behalf of the city. 

Then Mr. Lackey spied John L. Shuff, 
of Cincinnati, past president, and 
brought him to the platform. As usual, 
he provoked a string of laughs. “Now 
I believe this convention really is in 
session,” Mr. Lackey said when Mr. 
Shuff had concluded. 

Thomas Dunn, of the 
association, brought more 
from the city. 

There were introductions of digni- 
taries, including Mrs. W. S. Pritchard, 
head of the department of the American 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Progress of Year 


Is Told By Lackey 


Mentions Withdrawal of Bank of 
America From Life 
Insurance 





MEMBERSHIP NOW 19,758 


Creation of Mrs. W. S. Pritchard’s De- 
partment; Modernization of “News” 
Other Accomplishments 





Withdrawal of the Bank of America 
from the life insurance selling field; 
creation of the department of the 
American family under Mrs. W. S. 
Pritchard; modernization of “Life As- 
sociation News,” and inauguration of 
the general agents and managers pro- 
gram were among the year’s accom- 
plishments listed by President George 
E. Lackey of Oklahoma City in his re- 
port, which was printed in pamphlet 
form and distributed to the conven- 
tioneers. 

Mr. Lackey did not specify the Bank 
of America, but he undoubtedly had that 
institution in mind in writing of “bank 
cooperation.” 

“Culminating at about the beginning 
of the new year, and due to the splendid 
cooperation and effective diplomacy of 
several of our local units, especially on 
the Pacific coast,” Mr. Lackey declared, 
“and with what seemed to amount almost 
to statesmanship on the part of some of 
our national leaders, there seemed to 
break on the horizon a new light in the 
matter of our relations with banks and 
trust companies. It bespoke a new life 
for the sound, scientific methods of life 
insurance selling for which this associa- 
tion has stood throughout its years of 
growth, and it seemed to allay effective- 
ly and for all time fears which had been 
entertained, lest the great cooperative 
movement between banks and life in- 
surance might be steering a dangerous 
course. 


Bankers on Program 
Prove Harmony Exists 


“The fact that the president of the 
trust company division of the American 
Bankers Association and the vice-presi- 
dent of one of the country’s most pro- 
gressive banks have both honored us 
by accepting our invitation to speak to 
this convention, surely indicates the 
closeness of the relationships which ex- 
ist between us.” 

Mr. Lackey referred to the depart- 
ment of the American family as the 
“baby of my administration.” He paid 
a tribute to ) Ran Pritchard for her work 
carried on while the department was an 
experiment. He said she has traveled 
extensively, speaking to thousands of 
underwriters and hundreds of ciub 
women. 

The president had words of praise 
for Roger B. Hull, managing director; 
R. L. Jones, treasurer; M. L. Hoffman, 
assistant managing director; Wilfred 
E. Jones, associate editor “Association 
News.” 


Membership Activity of 
Storer Highly Praised 


Particular praise was given Elbert 
Storer of Indianapolis for his work as 
chairman of the membership committee. 
Membership stands at 19,758, “the 
greatest in our 42 years history.” This 
represented an increase of 1,343 as 
compared with an increase of only 232 
in 1930 over 1929. 

Mr. Lackey commented on the sig- 
nificance of the 1931 convention theme. 

“The program proper,” he said, “has 
been built by John W. Yates around the 
theme ‘Life Insurance the Structural 


Steel for Estate Building.’ It is most 
appropriate 


in the year 1931 when 








Hull’s Message To Field 


I believe, as strongly and seriously as I have ever believed anything in 
all my life, that just ahead of the life insurance agents of America there 
lies the greatest challenge to service that was ever offered to any single 
group of men. Our next period of prosperity is going to test men and their 
character even more thoroughly than have these past two years of hard 
sledding. Yours is the gruelling, slow, but creative and gloriously reward- 
ing job of building into the hearts and minds of the men and women of 
America that sense of personal security and financial independence which 
must, before our next peak of prosperity is reached, replace the financial 
chaos, the riotous waste and the ruinous speculation of the old order. 
Will you gird yourselves to press forward to that high calling ?—Roger B. 
Hull, managing director National Association of Life Underwriters. 








estates have crumbled, no doubt, be- 
cause of the lack of this ‘structural 
steel,’ life insurance, in their make-up. 
Pittsburgh, our host city, being the 
structural steel center of the world, 
makes this theme doubly appropriate. 
Outstanding speakers from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific will address this conven- 
tion.” 

The million-dollar round table was in- 
cluded in Mr. Lackey’s eulogies. He 
averred that it has stirred the ambition 
of many producers, causing $500,000 men 
for instance to put forth extra efforts 
to reach the goal. The “Echoes from the 
Round Table,” which are brought to the 
convention, Mr. Lackey observed, “are 
always inspiring to the life under- 
writer who has not yet attained this 
goal.” 


Sees Much Cooperation 
Between Local, National 


Mr. Lackey reported he has observed 
a splendid cooperation between local 
and National associations. The head- 
quarters staff of the National associa- 
tion, he said, has acted as a speakers’ 
bureau for many sales congresses. He 
suggested that the local program chair- 
men cooperate with each other and use 
the New York office as a central clear- 
ing house for program speakers. 

The institutional advertising depart- 
ment under the chairmanship of Julian 
S. Myrick, has made progress, Mr: 
Lackey declared. “Constantly,” he said, 
“meetings are being called and appar- 
ently more companies are willing to have 
plans submitted than ever before. I was 
greatly surprised this year to have 
letters from one of the leading picture 
producing houses which is interested in 
building attractive talking pictures to 

resent life insurance in its true form. 
avorable publicity has come about 
through radio advertising, both by local 
associations and the companies. Mr. 


Myrick deserves commendation of every 
member for his untiring effort as the 
head of this committee.” 


Reorganization Program 
Is Nearing Completion 


As to the reorganization plans, Mr. 
Lackey declared: “The question of 
a new organization structure by an 
amendment or a complete new draft of 
the constitution and by-laws, bringing 
about closer cooperation between the 
local, state and national units, has been 
considered and steps have been taken, 
to at least submit this within a reason- 
able time to the membership. A very 
efficient committee, of which O. Sam 
Cummings of Dallas, is chairman, now 
has in its hands a tentative outline for 
consideration of the executive com- 
mittee. It is my recommendation that 
this be given every consideration, be- 
cause it has tremendous merit and 
throughout future years should be con- 
ducive to more effective work and 
greater cooperation among the units.” 

Mr. Lackey criticised the national 
committeemen for not taking a more 
active part in the monthly meetings of 
the 228 associations. They should ap- 
pear, he said, at every meeting, telling 
something of the National activity, 
what they are doing for their associa- 
tion. “Make yourself an important con- 
necting link between the local and the 
National.” 

Mr. Lackey reported that he has 
traveled 20,918 miles during the year 
and has talked to more than 6,000 per- 
sons. 

In the same pamphlet appeared th- 
annual report of Mr. Hull, which was 
largely an inspirational message. 

“TI believe,” he said “as strongly and 
seriously as I have ever believed any- 
thing in all my life, that just ahead of 
the life insurance agents of America 
there lies the greatest challenge to serv- 








Pittsburgh Association Leaders 
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(Left to right) Robert N. Waddell, president Pittsburgh Association of Life 
Underwriters; Holgar J. Johnson, chairman convention committee; H. L. An- 
drews, executive secretary Pittsburgh association. 














Thompson Supporters Urge 
Recognition of West Coast 


Sponsors of the candidacy of Charles 
C. Thompson for president of the Na- 
tional association point out that he is 
a far western man and his entire 
career covering a period of 30 years in 
the insurance business has been spent 
in the west. 

Reviewing the history of the Na- 
tional association they show that there 
have been 38 presidents, 21 of whom, 
including the present incumbent, are 
alive and 17 have passed to the great 
beyond. Of these 38 men, only two 
can be said to be western men. J. Stan- 
ley Edwards, manager of the Aetna at 
Denver, served the association as presi- 
dent and John Newton Russell, general 
agent of the Pacific Mutual at Los 
Angeles, was president in 1916. These 
two men are the only strictly western 
men who have ever attained the office 
of president of the National associa- 
tion. 

It has also been a matter of com- 
ment that only two representatives of 
the Metropolitan Life have ever been 
honored with the presidency. John 
Dolph, manager at Washington, D. C., 
was one of the early presidents and 
J. K. Voshell, manager at Baltimore, 
was president in 1918. 

There is a very strong feeling, not 
only in the west, but throughout the 
east that the west is due for a conven- 
tion and a president. 





ice that was ever offered to any single 
group of men. Our next period of pros- 
perity is going to test men and their 
character even more thoroughly than 
have these past two years of hard sled- 
ding. Yours is the gruelling, slow, but 
creative and gloriously rewarding job 
of building into the hearts and minds of 
the men and women of America that 
sense of personal security and financial 
independence which must, before our 
next peak of prosperity is reached, re- 
place the financial chaos, the riotous 
waste and the ruinous speculation of 
the old order. Will you gird yourselves 
to press forward to that high calling?” 





Evansville Keeps Cup 
In Indiana Third Year 











For the third successive year an as- 
sociation from Indiana captured the 
membership trophy, which is based on 
percentage gain. This year it is the 
Evansville association. Presentation of 
the cup will be made Friday morning. 

Despite the fact that the Indianapolis 
association was the 1930 winner and 
after the strenuous membership drive 
might have been expected to have re- 
lapsed into slower growth, it was a close 
second to the Evansville association. 

Fort Wayne was the 1929 winner. 





57 Connecticut Mutual Men 
Meet With Official Staff 


Fifty-seven general agents of the 
Connecticut Mutual gathered Monday at 
the Hotel Schenley to hear members of 
the home office staff, headed by Presi- 
dent James Lee Loomis, discuss the 
company’s affairs. The others from the 
home office were P. M. Fraser, vice 

resident; Drs. H. H. Hall and C. B. 

iper, medical directors; L. R. Martin, 
assistant secretary; Vincent B. Coffin, 
superintendent of agencies; F. D. Lyton, 
assistant superintendent of agencies; 
Dr. C. A. Alton, medical referee; G. F: 
B. Smith and D. H. Morrill, agency as 
sistants. 





C. W. Scovel of Pittsburgh, former 
president of the National association, 
was on hand for the first time im ten 
years, having been prevented from at 
tending recent meetings either by his 
own health or that of Mrs. Scovel. 
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Lapsation Serious 
Before Depression 





Men in the Field Only Ones That 
Can Check Losses of 
Dropped Policies 


CONSERVATION IS VITAL 





Mainly a Matter of Field Management 
in Selecting and Training 
Agents 





By CHANDLER BULLOCK 
President, State Mutual Life 


The subject assigned to me is “Con- 
serving Insurance Now In Force.” It 
is a subject that offers little oppor- 
tunity for a speaker to glow and to 
enthuse his hearers. It is what I call 
a pedestrian subject, one you must 
walk with calmly and judicially, not 
one wherewith you can lead an hurrah- 
ing charge on horseback, if you know 
what I mean. So I must leave the 
acclaim, that this inspiring audience 
may give, to some of the other 
speakers with more kindling subjects. 

Yet though conservation is not an 
over-popular subject, it is as vital to 
life insurance as is stamina to the 
human body. It is the essence of our 
progress. 

This interesting human abode—the 
world—has become a little more com- 
plicated than usual recently, and that 
has added somewhat to our problems. 
Yet, my friends, we must remember 
this, we cannot attribute all our pres- 
ent problems to the general let-down 
in the business world. 


Percentage of Growth 
Declined Even During Boom 


This country was riding on high in 
the inflation era of 1925, 1926, 1927 and 
1928, and yet in those years, in spite 
of the growing gain in new paid-for 
business, the percentage of gain of in- 
surance in force was actually declin- 
ing. Let me cite a few figures given 
me by the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. 

For the sake of brevity I will quote 
but a few figures in this last decade. 
The figures are the total of new busi- 
ness written by all the United States 
legal reserve life companies, and note, 
please, I cite only the total of ordi- 
nary life business, and do not include 
either industrial or group (which 
might be claimed as open to wider 
swings). 

In 1923 the United States legal re- 
serve companies wrote $8,611,795,436 
of ordinary life and the increase in 
insurance in force was $4,670,290,482. 
This made the percentage of increase 
of insurance in force to the paid-for 
business of that year 54.23 per cent. 
Since that date in no succeeding year 
have we reached that percentage gain, 
but on the contrary the percentage 
gain has been declining. In 1925 it 
was 50.41 per cent. In 1928 we wrote 
In ordinary $12,257,461,655 and made 
an actual gain of only 117 million over 
1925, even though we wrote one billion 
Se agaree quarters more in 1928 than 


Shrank Heavily 
in Depression Years 


Thus the percentage of gain in in- 
Surance in force to paid-for in 1928 
was 44.40 per cent against 50.41 per 
cent in 1925 and 54.23 per cent -back 
in 1923. I ask you to bear in mind 
that all the years I have cited were 
Increasingly prosperous, booming years, 
with no sign of the present depression 
even on the horizon. 

In 1929 and 1930 (when there was 
a depression alibi) the reentage of 
gain shrank more, reaching last year, 








Plans Up for Revamping 
Whole Structural Basis 


The fact that plans are in the making 
for a virtual revamping of the entire 
organization structure of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was 
brought out at the executive committee 
meeting in the report of O. Sam Cum- 
mings, chairman of a special committee 
which has undertaken the redrafting of 
the constitution and by-laws, the other 
members being Graham C. Wells, New 
York; E. B. Hamlin, Cleveland; J. S. 
Myrick, New York, and S. T. Whatley, 
Chicago. 

The work which this committee has 
undertaken is the outgrowth of the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Cummings at To- 
ronto last year that some way should 
be devised to give recognition to state 
associations, where such organizations 
are in existence. When the committee 
got to work on the matter, it was found 
that it could not well be accomplished 
by amendment of the present by-laws 
and that an entire redrafting would be 
necessary. It was also felt that this 
would permit the making of several 
other needed changes. 


Cummings Outlines One 
Plan Under Consideration 


The committee has not yet reached 
the point where it is ready to make any 
recommendations, other than that a 
new committee be appointed to carry on 
the work, which was approved by the 
executive committee. Mr. Cummings, 
however, in response to several ques- 
tions, outlined one plan which has been 
under consideration. That would pro- 
vide for increasing the number of trus- 
tees to 12 or 15, making them rep- 
resentatives of geographical districts 
and having them elected by the conven- 
tion. The executive committee would be 
replaced by a national council, com- 
posed of the presidents of state asso- 
ciations and representatives of the 
metropolitan associations having 500 or 
more members, together with the trus- 
tees and former presidents of the Na- 
tional association. The local associa- 
tions would have their representation 
in the delegates to national conventions. 
The big city associations would be given 
special representation because of the 
fact that they are carrying on a more 
important work in some cases than the 
state associations with which they may 
be affiliated. 

F. W. Ganse of Boston expressed the 
fear that if the trustees were elected 
there would be more politics in the elec- 


tions and there would be danger of get- 
ting in self-seekers. Other committee 
men declared that the most serious 
criticisms of the National association 
have arisen from the present plan of 
selecting the trustees and that that 
plan was not responsible for the lack of 
politics—“if there has been any lack 
It was also stated that the lack of in- 
terest in some associations is due to 
the fact that they feel that association 
affairs are carried on by a small group, 
“selected rather than elected.” 

Mr. Cummings pointed out that there 
had been no revision of the by-laws for 
ten years, and in that time there have 
been two important developments which 
emphasize the need for changes in the 
basic law. One was the revamping of 
the National association staff, with its 
notable effect on the growth of the or- 
ganization, and the other the develop- 
ment of the sales congress idea. That 
has brought about a new cohesion and 
had been responsible for the forming 
of state associations. He pointed out that 
there has been real expansion in every 
state which has a state association. He 
said the committee was united in the 
thought that some plan must be de- 
vised to capitalize on these associations 
and knit them into the general struc- 
ture. 


Meager Representation of 
Executive Committeemen 


It is felt that the present executive 
committee plan does not bring out the 
proper representation at meetings of 
the governing body of the National as- 
sociation. A show of hands indicated 
that only 20 elected committeemen rep- 
resenting local associations were in at- 
tendance and it was stated that there 
had not been more than 40 of them at 
any meeting in the last four or five 
years. 

Another point on which he suggested 
the need for a revision of the by-laws 
was the provision that an association 
which does not pay its dues by May 1 
automatically forfeits its membership. 
He suggested that this should be re- 
placed by a provision for suspension 
and reinstatement when the dues are 
paid. He also expressed the belief in 
that connection that the state associa- 
tions offer the best machinery for the 
rehabilitation of such associations and 
that when conservation is being so 
strongly stressed, that idea should not 
be overlooked. 





in 1930, 28.97 percent. And in this 


year of 1931 A. D.—well! Question- 
mark, “?.” 
However, merely considering the 


steady shrinkage of gain in the pros- 
perous years and disregarding the de- 
pression period, these are significant 
figures. 

Getting down to brass tacks, we all 
know there is life insurance lapsing 
and surrendering that should neither 
lapse nor surrender, but should go 
through even these hard times as con- 
tinuing insurance. We know that all 
the parties involved lose by termina- 
tion, the policyholder, his beneficiaries, 
the agents and the company. 

That gain in insurance in force is 
the criterion of the success of any 
company or any agency is today an 
accepted axiom. An agency that can- 
not gradually and steadily increase its 
outstanding insurance is merely en- 
gaged in the childish process of blow- 
ing bubbles. Such an agency does not 
interest any home office—for long. 

Much has been said and written con- 
cerning the conservation of life insur- 
ance in force. In brief, much lip serv- 
ice has been given to conservation, but 
not yet enough action. 


However, we have made at least a 
genuine new start. It was just two 
years ago that President Parkinson of 
the Equitable Life of New York, in an 
excellent presentation, sounded a call 
to arms on this subject. Also we must 
give much credit to the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau conducted by 
Marshall Holcombe. 

Thus the insurance world is making 
some progress. Yet obviously we all 
need to step still livelier and more in- 
telligently. 


Home Offices Are 
Doing What They Can 


Data is being accumulated in this 
matter. We of the home office and 
you of the field, knowing a serious 
problem confronts us, are earnestly 
seeking all the facts concerning it. 

Your home offices are now bending 
every effort to make each department 
conservation-minded. We want this 
spirit to run through every single 
channel in the home office, not only in 
the production department, but in the 
actuarial, medical, legal, auditing de- 
partments, and so on, so that always 


(Continued on page 28) 


Business Cases Are 


Not Often Large Ones 


Experience Shows That Average 
Is Not Much More Than 
$7,000 


PURPOSE IS CONTINUITY 


All Concerns Now Spend Money with 
That in View—Why Not 
Insurance? 


By LEON GILBERT SIMON 
Agent Equitable Life, New York 


The historical records of business en- 
terprise indicate that upon the death 
of one of the important factors of a 
company, termination of the business 
frequently follows. The continuity of 
the business is very often dependent 
upon the personal activities of a few 
individuals, and when these individuals 
are removed from the scene by death, 
business records indicate that the sur- 
vivors are unable to continue success- 
fully in the business. 

Because of the fact that so many 
successful businesses actually collapsed 
upon the death of an important mem- 
ber of the firm it became evident that 
a necessary offset to this condition was 
very desirable. In the past, life insur- 
ance has answered many of the eco- 
nomic requirements of the American 
public and once again life insurance 
has answered the need this time for 
business continuity. And so now it is 
customary for people engaged in busi- 
ness enterprises to take out life insur- 
ance on each others’ lives for the pur- 
pose of allowing the business to continue 
when one of the important executives 
passes out of the picture by virtue of 
death. Also in many other cases the 
business itself is compensated for the 
loss of a valuable life through the in- 
stitution of life insurance. 


Many Different 
Results Accomplished 


Several different forms of life insur- 
ance that apply to business needs are 
grouped under the popular phrase 
business insurance. Therefore we can 
justifiably say that business is life in- 
surance adapted to business needs. And 
today throughout this country life 
underwriters are carrying the message 
of business insurance to the business 
world. 

Business insurance does not always 
accomplish the same result or we 
might say that the purpose of business 
insurance sometimes differs in the vari- 
ous cases. In one case business insur- 
ance is sold to compensate a firm for 
the loss of a valuable life whereas in 
another case business insurance is sold 
for the purpose of retiring a deced- 
ent’s interest and allowing the survivor 
to continue. In addition to these two 
accomplishments business insurance 
serves the business world for the pur- 
pose of providing an available emer- 
gency fund which may be used during 
the life-time of the individuals. It is a 
very well-known fact that business in- 
surance stabilizes credit. It may also 
be used to retire an outstanding in- 
debtedness of the company and in 
some cases business insurance is used 
for the purpose of retiring the individ- 
ual members of the firm at an ad- 
vanced age, if they survive. 

Of all the different forms of business 
insurance I think it can be conserva- 
tively said that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of such insurance is very often 
for the purpose of allowing the survi- 
vor to continue to the ownership of the 
business, after paying out the dece- 
dent’s interest at par. Of course a 
great deal of business insurance is 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Decide to Continue 
Section Second Year 





Patterson Named Interim Chair- 
man, Authorized to Pick 
Committee 





LARGE CROWD ON HAND 





Group Sessions are Well Attended— 
Questions and Discussion Lively 
—Financing Discussion 
Suppressed 





So successful was the innovation of 
devoting a full day’s program at the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters to the 
problems of the general agent and man- 
ager, that at the conclusion of that sec- 
tion Tuesday, it was voted to continue 
the plan for another year at least. Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, general agent in 
Chicago for the Penn Mutual, who pre- 
sided with sparkle Tuesday, was named 
to carry on as interim chairman of the 
section. 

Mr. Patterson was directed to ap- 
point a committee of five or seven to 
assist. That group will keep in con- 
tact with the National Association as 
to any material on agency manage- 
ment. 

The managers’ meetings were shirt 
sleeve sessions. Attendance was amaz- 
ing, dozens of persons standing along 
the walls and crowding into the door- 
way at the general sessions. A con- 
servative estimate would be a crowd of 
300. The individual sessions were about 
equally attended, probably 100 at each. 


History Is Being Made 
Chairman Patterson Says 


In opening the section, Mr. Patter- 
son declared that history was being 
made. He expressed the hope that the 
section would become a permanent in- 
stitution. Most companies, he declared, 
realize that twisting, lapsation, and 
high mortality can be solved through 
the general agent. 

It is a fortunate coincidence, Mr. Pat- 
terson added, that the section was 
launched at Pittsburgh, where Edward 
A. Woods “labored for forty-seven 
years a man to whom the general agent 
owes his prestige.” Present day agency 
methods, he said, can be credited to Mr. 
Woods. 

Mr. Patterson pointed out that in- 
surance is one of the few businesses 
that has no trade secrets. He observed 
that the program was specialized with 
each speaker selected for his particular 
ability. 


McNamara Is Compared 
to Late Mayor Walker 


The meeting was somewhat late in 
getting started due to the late arrival 
of John C. McNamara, general agent 
in New York City for the Guardian 
Life. Mr. Patterson compared Mr. Mc- 
Namara to Jimmy Walker, the two hav- 
ing lateness in common. Mr. McNamara 
responded by comparing Mr. Patterson 
to Alexander the Great. 

Mr. McNamara said that two funda- 
mentals need reaffirmation at this time 
—the necessity for hard working man- 
agement and for agency contracts which 
are vested and absolutely uniform. He 
strongly condemned the payment of ex- 
cess commissions. Another lesson of 
hard times is the inadvisability of un- 
secured financing. Mr. McNamara rec- 
ommended demanding a real estate 
surety bond, signed by two (property 
owners to guarantee loans to agents. 

The second speaker was John Mar- 
Holeombe, Jr., manager of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
He declared that conservation is a long 
process; it is comparable to building 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Cling to Fundamentals, 
Revise Other Principles 


The necessity of clinging as never 
before to certain fundamental principles 
and practices in agency management 
and the necessity of revising certain 
other principles are lessons of the de- 
pression to the McNamara agency of 
the Guardian Life in New York City. 
John C. McNamara, forceful, succinct, 
a polished speaker, conveyed those les- 
sons to the managers’ section Tuesday. 
He was the first speaker at the sec- 
tion and gave the section an auspicious 
baptism. 

The first principle which remains un- 
changed in the economic crisis, accord- 
ing to Mr. McNamara, is that the man- 
agement, including general agents as 
well as the staff, must be “hard work- 
ing.” 


Management Must 
Be “Eminently Fair” 


The second unaltered principle, Mr. 
McNamara observed, is that the man- 
agement must be “eminently fair.” By 
that he meant particularly that agency 
contracts should be vested and should 
be absolutely uniform. In this connec- 
tion, he denounced the payment of ex- 
cess commissions as a device of the 
weak destined to insure perpetual weak- 
ness if not extinction. 

The principle which has been changed 
by hard times has to do with financing 
new agents. His conclusion was: “While 
financing will stimulate growth, secured 
financing will not retard growth suffi- 
ciently to balance the loss which unse- 
cured financing entails.”” Mr. McNamara 
favors securing advances with real 
estate bonds signed by two property 
owners who are friends of the new man. 

Mr. McNamara concluded by report- 
ing the agency development program 
which his office inaugurated for 1931 
and which has been largely realized. 


Learn About Management 
by Having to Manage 


“So far as the McNamara agency is 
concerned,” the speaker stated, “the 
past is bigger than the present and we 
are confident that the future will ex- 
ceed the past in short order.” His topic 
was “An Agency’s Past, Present and 
Future.” 

“Some time,” he continued, “we will 
be grateful for 1931, realizing that it 
has taught something about manage- 
ment by causing us really to manage. 
We had grown soft in our methods and 
thinking.” 

“If we have heeded certain funda- 
mentals, we may find that we have 
builded better than we knew. If, how- 
ever, we have neglected certain funda- 
mentals for the expediency of volume, 
we will be penalized by failing to find 
volume responding to the upswing in 
business. 

“An agency’s past demands reflec- 
tion; its present calls for analysis and 
its future for careful planning based 
on hope. 


Some Principles Have 
Remained Changeless 


“In our own agency a few principles 
have remained changeless. They are not 
origina! principles, for after ten years 
in the agency business, I know now 
that I don’t know what it’s all about. 

“The first principle is that the man- 
agement must be hard working, and 
management includes general agents as 
well as the individual producers. An 
active management, physically and 
mentally, is a good example and at- 


tracts talent. A lazy management will 
make lazy underwriters. 

“Our day never begins later than 8:30 
a. m., which is the earliest practical 
hour in New York. Every member of the 
management staff gets there at that 





hour, as it stimulates the personnel to 
get there. 

“At night the management men rec- 
ognize an obligating time of 5:30, but 
they stay later. We believe in regular 
trains in the morning but at night ir- 
regular trains, depending on the exigen- 
cies of the business day. 

“This is a bromide, but the hour of 
arrival and of cessation are important. 
It is one of the things we are empha- 
sizing more now than in the past. 


Contracts Should Be 
Vested, Absolutely Uniform 


“The second principle is that the 
management must be eminently fair. It 
must not seek to control the finances of 
associates through forfeitures. Agency 
contracts should be vested and abso- 
lutely uniform. Forfeitures have been 
troublesome. You can’t urge upon your 
companies elimination of the collection 
fee, if the agency contracts are free 
from deductions. Forfeitures form the 
last vestige of the feudal system. 

“There is a minority group of com- 
panies which states publicly that agency 
contracts are vested and their expense 
ratio compares favorably with that of 
the field. I am talking strictly about the 
collection cost. 

“I don’t mean that there shouldn’t 
be a volume clause in the full-time con- 
tract, but I believe that the contract 
should be absolutely protected except 
for a volume clause so low that the 
agent couldn’t earn a living on anything 
less. It should be a volume clause and 
not a time clause. Brokerage contracts 
should not have a volume clause. 

“Commissions must be uniform for 
first year and renewal regardless of 
size of the case, volume of business or 
volume of premium. 


Excess Commission Evil 
Is Vicious Influence 


“One of the most vicious influences 
is the excess commission evil against 
volume. If you ever pay over the regu- 
lar scale you deny the very right to 
existence of the agency. It stultifies 
yourself. The margin is not large 
enough to build an enduring machine 
this way. 

“If excess commissions could bring 
good business permanently, why 
shouldn’t the company pay it directly, 
eliminating the agency? The agency 
paying it denies that it can be of any 
real assistance to the agent. 

“Only a weak agency will pay excess 
commissions. It will stay weak by pay- 
ing them. Some other agency even 
weaker will pay more and temporarily 
shift it. 


Change Is Made in 


Financing New Men 


“One principle we have changed re- 
lates to the financing of new men. We 
have learned not to finance new men 
unsecured. In the past, because of our 
desire to grow bigger, we did financing 
unsecured, which made some good men 
and made some bad and questionable 
balances. 

“While financing will stimulate 
growth, secured financing will not re- 
tard growth sufficiently to balance the 
loss which unsecured financing entails. 

“Five years ago we got a form of 
bond to guarantee advances. It was to 
be signed by two real estate owners, 
but we never did a thing with it. In the 
future, however, our only new financing 
will be on the basis of that security. 

“Your prospective agent will say that 
he can’t get that bond, but you can 
show him that it is in his interest, be- 
cause it gives him a degree of perma- 

(Continued on Page 31) 








Hard Task to Keep 
Agency Stimulated 





Methods Followed by Successful 
General Agent in Keeping 
Up Morale Reviewed 





CONTEST PLAN CRITICIZED 





Agent Should Make Sale on Merit of 
His Proposition and Respon- 
sibility to His Clients 





By CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 


Clifford L. McMillen, for many years 
home office general agent of the North- 
western Mutual Life in Milwaukee, 
made a notable record in that position 
was transferred only a few months ago 
to take charge of his company’s general 


agency in New York City, where he has . 


already established himself as a leader, 


By keeping an agency stimulated | 
assume is meant continuously interest- 
ed and enthused—full speed ahead in 
good times or bad—not in the interest 
of volume alone, but in order more 
nearly to measure up to our responsi- 
bilities to the great uninsured public. 

The first rule for keeping an agency 
stimulated is to keep every individual 
member of it interested in his own 
growth and development. Getting an 
agent interested in his own self-de- 
velopment is one thing—keeping him 
continuously interested and “willing to 
pay the price” is quite another. And 
yet this great business of ours offers to 
all engaged in it, that greatest of all 
opportunities in life—the opportunity 
of self expression through growth. 

By self-expression through growth, I 
mean the opportunity to secure through 
one’s own efforts more responsibility, 
more social and business prestige, more 
happiness for one’s self and family— 
the result of increased usefulness. 


Forcing Agents Into 
Multiple Lines Criticized 


I cannot resist the temptation to in- 
ject at this point the thought that a 
life insurance company does not in- 
crease the social and business prestige 
of its agents by forcing them into mul- 
tiple lines any more than does a lawyer 
or doctor grow in renown or earning 
capacity by changing from a highly 
specialized practice to general practice, 
taking care of all cases. 

The amount of permanent agency 
stimulation any general agent will be 
able to effect depends not only upon 
himself but, in my opinion, upon the 
attitude of his company as well. Per- 
sonally, I wouldn’t. even attempt the 
job under the whip-cracking methods of 
some home office organizations, with 
their freak policies, and a desire for 
volume so unrestrained as to be con- 
stantly seeking the easiest policy to 
sell, rather than the best policy to sell. 
To sustain the interest and enthusiasm 
of honest and intelligent men on a hig’ 
plane would also appear to require that 
emphasis be placed on the quality of 
agents employed, rather than on their 
numbers. Every unattractive reflection 
of this wonderful business, every man 
permitted to fail, makes our job 0 
keeping our agencies stimulated more 
difficult. 

Hot air can take a balloon up a long 
way, but it can’t keep it there. 


Factors That Render 
Sustaining Interest Difficult 


It is not an easy task to sustain the 
interest and enthusiasm of our agents 
in self-development and all plans for 
agency growth requiring their coopera- 
tion. WHY? 1. Because the enthusiasm 
dependent upon novelty, as a rule, very 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Story of the Home 


Life’s New 


centers of population, where first adopted. | 

Starting an agency is, of course, the 
small part of it. Making it successiul and 
carrying it forward year by year to new 
levels of production are the most important 


Agency Program 








Back of the new and rather unusual 
agency program of the Home Life of New 
York is a story, packed with interest to 
anyone in the business of life insurance, 

It has its origin in the experience of 
the President of the Company, James A. 
Fulton, who started with a rate book,— 
has hired and trained agents,—and there- 
fore senses the problems of the young 
man ambitious to build an agericy. 

Mr. Fulton realized that there were 
countless young men of intelligence and 
ambition, coming into ou~ business each 
year, who, if they could be brought into 
general agency work, would be a real fac- 
tor in the growth of any Company. 

The Average Man 

It was not the unusual man that he was 
thinking of—the man with a genius for 
agency building, or the man with large 
financial resources. It was the average in- 
telligent, ambitious young man. There are 
more of them than there are of the genius 
type. The growth of the Company that 
could find a way to utilize in agency devel- 
opment this great group of men was as- 
sured. It was therefore quite a legitimately 
selfish motive which prompted the Home 
Life to find the best way to make use of 
this group. On top of this legitimately 
selfish motive there was the genuine inter- 
est in the progress of ambitious young men 
which permeates the Home Liie and which 
has caused it to become known as “A Com- 
pany of Opportunity.” 

The Bssic Questions 

What were the definite causes that pre- 
vented these young men from starting their 
own general agencies and carrying them 
forward to the kind of success which is 
profitable both to the General Agent and 
the Company? Could these causes be re- 
moved, and if so, how? These were the 
questions which the Home Life asked itself. 

Its present unique agency program is its 
answer to those questions. 

Here are some of the factors which 
have entered these questions and 
answers :— 

First it was obvious that many of the 
young men in question are located in great 
cities. They have made a success of selling 
life insurance. They have the aptitude for 
and are ready and anxious to go on to 
agency work,—but agencies are not avail- 
able. They ordinarily have the choice of 
uprooting themselves and going to some 
small place,—totally different from any- 
thing they are familiar with,—or not going 
into agency work at all. 

Unique Agency Program 

The first thing, therefore, that the Home 
Life did was to adopt the multiple agency 
System in the three largest cities of the 
country—New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. 

The man living and working for the 
Company in one of these centers need no 
longer look afield for his agency oppor- 
tunity. When he is ready for it, it is 
ready for him in his home city. ‘ 

The next thing, however, that stood in 
the way was the cost of setting up an 
agency in a great city. Premiums must 
be collected. Many details must be carried 


into 


things. Here again the questions were 
out. This normally required a rather elabo-| asked:—What are the things which pre- 
rate organization which was expensive to| vent agencies from becoming successful ? 
set up and operate. It therefore made} What are the things which tend to stop 
quick results necessary,—the hiring of a|their further development after they have 
large group of men and getting them into] reached a certain point? 
production rapidly. of these questions seemed to indicate that 
in two particulars the business of life in- 
surance had tended to become unnecessarily 
complicated. 

The Home Life has met this situation 


A consideration 


Handicaps Overcome 

This meant the practical abandonment of 
any personal production. From the stand- 
point of income and quite as much from 
the standpoint of effectiveness, the Home 
Life did not believe that the sudden cessa- 
tion of personal production and the devo- In the first place there seemed to be 
tion of all the time to agency activities} many things of a clerical or semi-clerical 
were in many instances wise or practical. | nature which were being done in the agency 
Its answer: to this problem was central| but which could be done more effectively 


A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITY 


The Essential Factors in the 
Home Life Agency Program 


with plans, the keynote of which is sim- 
plicity and economy. 








FIRST: Sales activity shall, to the largest possible extent, be 
carried on in the General Agency. @ This grows out of our belief that 
the General Agent can formulate and execute his own sales plans better 
than the Company. By eliminating claborate Home Office activities, we 
are able to give more to the General Agent, such as: 

Full vested renewals with mo penalties or deductions in case of termi- 

nation for any cause. 





Liberal and flexible expense allowance which automatically and con- 
tinuously provides funds for new agency development 


SECOND: Clerical and routine activities shall, to the larg- 
est possible extent, be carried on by the Company and not in the General 
Agency. @ This arises from our belief that the Company can perform 
these functions better and at less cost. @ A part of this plan is central- 
ized collection agencies in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, reliev- 
ing the General Agents of this onerous and expensive problem. @ Asa 
result, our General Agents have: 


Time to devote themselves wholeheartedly to the job of agency 
building. 

Money, under our expense arrangement, to vigorously carry forward 
agency development. 

4 contract to offer Soliciting Agents which, like the General Agent's 
contract, is free from penalties and restrictions 

An opportunity to offer to those of their Soliciting Agents who are 
ambitious to become General Agents, a chance to establish ther own 
agencies sooner and on more favorable terms than was possible under 
the old method. 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
Chairman of the Board. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


city + 


JAMES A. FULTON, 
President 








HOME LIFE 


LLSQUAR 








men-{in the Home Office. The General Agent 


was | is not primarily an office administrator. The 


collection offices in the three cities 
tioned. Practically all office detail 
taken out of the agency. This meant that | 
the set-up could be a modest and inexpen- 
sive one. It meant that the new General | job, 
Agent could devote all his time to the se- 
curing of business and hiring and training 


supervision of detail is foreign to him. It 


| 


which is getting men and getting 


business. 


Freed of Details 


All Will Benefit At the same time there seems to 
We would not want anyone to get the| tendency to do a group of things in the 
impression that the Home Life’s plan af-| Home Office, in whole or 
fects only these three great cities. The|could be done more effectively in the Fr 
same principles have been applied to its | agency. The Home Life’s plan calls for | ; 


whole situation and affect the man in the|the centralizing of practically all sales ac-| ; 


be al 


which | 


part, 











smaller city quite as fully as in the great| tivity in the agency. It believes that many |t 


distracts his attention from his principal | young 


policy of 
not holding them back. 


(Advertisement) 
well meaning attempts on the part of a 
Company to assist in the hiring and train- 
ing of men have resulted in slowing up 
the process rather than in accelerating it. 

Balanced Allocation 
The Home Life makes no attempt, there- 
fore, to hire, train or manage the General 
Agent’s soliciting agents for him. It con- 
itself to plans,— 
passing on to the General Agent the sound- 
est ideas in management and 
through the General Agent to the agent, 
the newest and best in sales development. 
Responsibility and 


fines furnishing sales 


agency 


authority for agency 
management are, however, centralized in 
the General Agent. 

As a result of this simplification and 
centralization of activities and the econo- 
mies which they made possible, the Home 
Life was in a position to help meet the 
next two problems in the development of 
an agency. 

The 
to militate 


first of these factors that seemed 
against this development was 
the element of fear and uncertainty which 
renewals intro- 


the system of forfeitable 


duced into the General Agent's scheme of 
The part of 
Agent’s compensation is tied up in future 
renewal commissions and yet, through no 


things. yreater a General 


fault of his own, a substantial part of those 
renewal commissions might be wiped out 
at a moment’s notice 


Benefits Resulting 


The next step in the Home Life plan, 
renewals, No for- 


either for the 


therefore, was vested 
feitures,—no deductions, 
General Agent or for the Soliciting Agent. 
Once he has made a start and has done a 
reasonable volume of business, he can go 
what he 


future cir- 


forward with the assurance that 


creates is his, regardless 
cumstances. 

The next thing that seeined to stand in 
the path of steady progress, after an agency 
had gotten started, was the lack of avail- 
funds to carry forward 
new development 


able vigorously 

Under the Home Life's expense formula, 
this problem is solved. Automatically in 
funds 
are made available for the expenses neces- 
sary in the hiring and training of new 
Automatically, worth-while activity 
along this line creates the money necessary 
to make possible its continuance. This does 
not mean that in the aggregate the Home 
Life is spending more than other good 
companies. It is a question of a different 


new agencies and in old agencies, 


men 


allocation of expenditures 


Appeuling Picture 


by the Home 


ambitious 


presented 
agency program to the 
man entering the 


The picture 
Life's 
business of lite 


| insurance is an appealing one 


First,—a purely mutual company whose 


name for seventy-one years has been syn 
onomous with high ideals 


uid impregnable 


— It meant that te buiiding os ae The Home Lite plan, therefore, calls for | strength 

cer = ms ro a ~ the freeing of the agency from all possible Second—an equipment oj saleable con 

sou oe Po at the wansxion ety | etal: The work which must be done in| tracts meeting every modern nee 
range oi oo to re acteny coe the agency is simple and can be handled Third—a group of Genera! Agents and 

y 7 y 5 , ‘ . ee ae ‘ 

F stay as . eee png 0° by any reasonably intelligent subordinate Managers, heartily in a with the 
10 anc 7€ nd- ~ ‘ . iCo : . . evmnathet ’ 
— - Geath CREEP ane Ms oe The General Agent can devote his entire | ‘ we ee s = and sympa -“ = the 
to Iv Ss. . . aml of th ung man he Hom 
— ehectivensss time, thought and energy to his real job mrOns GS Ge young ma - e 
; | Life General Agent is committed to the 


pushing his men forward and 


Fourth—a well thought out 
iberately designed to give to the average 
ambitious and capable young man the maxi 
opportunity at the earliest prac- 


plan, de 


num in 
ical time. 
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THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 















































We Offer 
A Complete, Modern 
Life Insurance 
Service 
Which Includes 


Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years 


Children’s policies with beneficiary 
insurance 


Family Income Protection Plan 
Disability and Double Indemnity 
Surgical and Dismemberment benefits 
Both participating and non-participating 
Non-medical—Sub-standard 

Sales planning and circularizing department 


Producer’s clubs 


Territory available in seventeen 
states west of the Mississippi 
River, [Illinois and Florida. 


Write for a copy of “FIELD FEATURES” 


James A. McVoy, President 


Central States Life 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE—ST. LOUIS 









































FRANKLIN 


A Name with a Life Insurance Meaning 


F orty-seven years of reliability and responsibility 
RB... Home Office contact and co-operation 

A complete line of modern life policies 
Paneethnitins, guaranteed low cost rates 

| for financial stability, strength, promptness 
reserve "old line" Company, organized in 1884 
ae in force January |, 1931, $225,000,000.00 


N amed after America's greatest exponent of thrift. 


The 


FRANKLIN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 































SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


NIVERSAL popularity now seems 
to attend those pians of insur- 
ance which create maximum imme- 
diate estates at minimum outlay. 
That's a service we have rendered 
for three-score years. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Bradford H. Walker, President 
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- + + With the 


STABILITY of 
AGE .... and 
EXPERIENCE 
this 83-year old 
Maine Company 
welcomes inquir- 
ies from men who 
are equipped to 
render satisfac- 
tory and efficient 


field service. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


























Are You Looking For An 
ODPDDPORTUSITY? 


If you are not now under contract 
and are looking for a profitable and 
pleasant agency connection let us 
suggest that you 


BUILD 
YOUR OWR 
BUSINESS 


under our general agency contract 
in any one of the following States: 


Iowa Mississippi 
Kansas Missouri 
Oklahoma Montana 
Texas Nebraska 
Ohio North Dakota 
Minnesota South Dakota 


Pennsylvania District of Columbia 


Royal Union Life Building, 
Cor. 7th and Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


ROYAL UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMBARNY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


A. C. TUCKER, Chairman of the Board J. J. SHAMBAUGH, President 














company in America,” write us. 








Do you want to _ ‘|| 72 
Live Out West? || National Association of Life 


Underwriters 
HE Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Company—“The only 
mutual life insurance company west of the Rockies”—has an NOW ATTENDING THE CONVENTION 
expansion program that will provide several high-grade agency 
Openings in the West during the next few years. If you are free AT PITTSBURGH 


to consider a connection with a company that has recently been 
described as “Perhaps no finer nor more progressive life insurance 


If you are 45 or under, have a proven record of personal pro- Greetings 


duction and successful supervision of agents, if you are possessed 
of a pioneering spirit and are otherwise qualified, we may have an 
attractive opening for you whereby you can capitalize your From— 
pioneering spirit in a highly satisfactory way. 

State in your letter whether your inquiry is confidential. 


OREGON MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | || HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 
i. PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
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Established Man 


Needs Retraining 





Big Problem for Manager to Get 
Him to Recognize Changed 
Conditions Today 





PERSONAL WORK NEEDED 





Research Required to Determine Exact 
Causes of Slump in Production 
and Remedies for Them 





By HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


Holgar J. Johnson is one of the ag- 
gressive young general agents of the 
Penn Mutual, who has made a notable 
record with that company. He has been 
especially active in association work, 
serving last year as president of the 
Pittsburgh association, and is now 
chairman of the general convention 
committee in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the present meeting of the 
National association. 


Today we find ourselves in the midst 
of a changing condition because of the 
present economic situation and the 
problem it presents demands that we 
give attention to the retraining of our 
established agents. 

By the established agent we mean 
that man who has been in the business 
long enough to be self-supporting, mak- 
ing money, or shall we say, who has 
made money in the business. Irrespec- 
tive of whether he has been in the busi- 
ness two years or ten years he is the 
type of man to whom we usually give 
little attention because we feel he is 
trained, reasonably efficient, and has a 
fairly good clientele. He has developed 
ideas of his own about his business, 
thinks his sales methods are efficient 
and because these methods have pro- 
duced business, he cannot understand 
why he is not now getting results. This 
type of man is usually so busy with the 
general affairs of his clients that he 
cannot or does not give time and 
thought to changing conditions. 


Represent Losses in 


Production in Agency 


We are beginning to realize that 
with this man a problem is actually in 
existence today. We have become aware 
of this because we have discovered that 
in the past year his production has fal- 
len off. His commissions are shrinking. 
He represents the losses in production 
in our agency while the newer ap- 
pointee has had less difficulty in doing 
business. 

These older established agents all 
tell you, when you question them, that 
their loss is due to business conditions 
and proceed to demonstrate how this 
man whom they hoped to write had 
suffered severe losses in the market, 
another had a cut in salary and the 
business man, well, there is just no use 
because the business man today is 
lucky if he is solvent. In fact, all his 
contacts and clients are harrassed by 
business conditions, but he is only wait- 


ing until conditions get better—then 
watch his dust. This man does not 
know his real problem and in all 


honesty attributes his losses to the pres- 
ent economic situation—a very plaus- 
ible reason. 





General Agent Must 
Face Situation Frankly 


The general agent and the agency 
manager is often too ready to accept 
this answer. For years we have shied 
off the established man, left him alone 
to work out his own problems, think- 
ing that by virtue of his experience he 
could do this, and he often did in spite 
of our lethargy. 


Let’s get closer to these men instead 
of leaving them to themselves. In our 
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agency I am leaving the newer men 
to my staff of supervisors. I am per- 
sonally trying to find the solution to 
our established man’s problem. 


About the middle of July, I began a 
little personal research with the nine 
established men in our agency who 
were responsible for our loss in produc- 
tion the first six months of this year. 
I asked all of these men to have lunch 
with me and give me the afternoon. 


Problems of Individual 
Agents Are Analyzed 


As we went around the luncheon 
table analyzing each man’s problem, 
Agent K had a record of 34 sales the 
first six months. Twenty-three of these 
were previous policyholders of his. 
Eleven were people he had not sold be- 
fore. Of these 11 only three were new 
contacts that had been made since Jan. 
1 of this year, and this was a cue. The 
other eight were men he has been call- 
ing on from one to three years. It was 
rather easy to demonstrate to him that 
evidently his sales efficiency had not 
been materially impaired by conditions, 
as he had been able to sell men whom 
he had not been able to sell before in 
good times and barring one sale as an 
exception, everyone of them had been 
persuaded to do now what he could not 
persuade them to do in the past. Busi- 
ness conditions did not affect these men. 
The trouble with this particular agent 
was his prospecting, because his reports 
revealed that he had seen an average 
of less than two new people a week the 
first six months of this year. 


Lack of New Prospects 
Main Factor in Slump 


A similar analysis was made with 
Agent J, who had written 53 new cases 
the first six months. Only four of these 
cases were on new prospects contacted 
since Jan. 1, and this agent had actu- 
ally seen less than two new prospects 
each week the first six months of the 
year. In both of these cases it was 
rather easy to demonstrate that the 
reason for their losses in production 
was not business conditions, but a defi- 
nite lack of intelligent new prospecting. 


In the case of a third agent, upon 
complete review of his work, his sales 
and his daily reports, we discovered 
that his difficulty was a loss in his sales 
efficiency. In other words, his sales 
presentation was getting stale. It had 
no life in it. This was demonstrated 
when we asked him to give a sales 


presentation to the group as against 


had given in the past. We found his 
difficulty. 


Three Primary Factors 
Discovered in Group 


Still another agent. We discovered 
in his case it was not business condi- 
tions, but the mental hazard created by 
the present business condition which 
had given him an opportunity to de- 
termine in his own mind that there was 
no use attempting to sell life insurance. 
The people just would not buy and. 
therefore, it was the mental hazard 
created rather than the business condi- 
tion itself. 

We found, in this group of nine, 
three primary factors: (1) Need for 
new intelligent prospecting; (2) need 
for the rebuilding of sales material; 
(3) need for reestablishing the mental 
attitude of the agent. 

All of these were by-products of the 
present business condition and it was 
only after careful research and study 
that we were able to demonstrate to 
the agent that it was not the business 
condition itself that caused the loss in 
production, but the by-product of the 
present business condition, something 
which he could actually overcome, 
whereas he might not be able to over- 
come the changing business conditions. 
General Agents, Managers, 

in Need of Retraining 

Having discovered the real causes 
through a bit of research on our part, 
the next thing that faces us is; How 
shall we overcome or remedy these 
causes ? 

To begin with there is a tremendous 
need for a retraining of the general 
agent and the management in the fun- 
damentals of life insurance and a re- 
vitalizing of our own part in agency 
management. We ourselves need a re- 
baptism in the fundamentals of the life 
insurance business, a_ reestablishing 
with ourselves of the necessity of life 
insurance as well as the desirability 
of life insurance, realizing that the pub- 
lic is aware of the desirability of own- 
ing life insurance and the fact that 
along with it, the buying public by vir- 
tue of curtailed incomes must confine 
themselves not only to desirable pro- 
jects, but to those things which are ab- 
solutely necessary. 


Call on Two New 

Prospects Every Day 

In our own effort to overcome the 
prospecting need with our own men, 
we established in our agency a definite 
effort, over an eight-week period, of 


the type of sales demonstrations heeach man calling on two new prospects 









every day and getting complete infor. 


mation. We placed a large board be. 
fore the entire agency group to show 
the progress of each agent in the or- 
ganization and how close he was com- 
ing to his objective, the building of two 
new prospects every day, in this way 
making a sort of a game of the idea 
keeping him: constantly conscious of 
its necessity, but even with this addi- 
tional stimulus, it has been difficult to 
get every man to follow through. We 
have found it necessary to hold indi- 
vidual conferences with our men, dress- 
ing up the idea so as to almost deceive 
them as to what they could actually 
do by sticking to the thought of de- 
veloping two new prospects every day, 


Rebuilding of Sales 


Material Necessary 


In the second cause, an effort for the 
rebuilding of our sales material, may | 
quote the experience of the president 
of our Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
Association, Mr. Waddell. In talking 
with him a short time ago he demon- 
strated this principle very clearly, by 
the rebuilding of his sales talks around 
the present business depression and 
demonstrating the demand on the part 
of the insured, through the use of a 
great deal of Dr. Huebner’s material, 
how through the institution of life in- 
surance, he can overcome the possibil- 
ity of any future repetition of loss in 
regard to his own financial structure, 

In our own organization through 
holding a series of sales talk meetings 
and demonstrations in our office in 
which the established agents have giv- 
en sales demonstrations before the en- 
tire agency, throwing themselves open 
to criticism by each member of the 
agency as to their method of presenta- 
tion, the agent has become more effi- 
cient in the handling of his sales pres- 
entation. Furthermore each agent has 
made himself the master of at least 
one organized sales presentation, which 
takes into consideration the possibility 
of the prospect bringing up the present 
business condition as an objective. 


Unrest Found Healthy 


Revitalizing Influence 


In the third place, in the rebuilding 
of the mental attitude of our agency, 
we have found help in the healthy re- 
vitalizing influence of unrest. We found 
that when everything was running 
smoothly, when there was no static, the 
actual situation was that we are slip- 
ping. It was our opinion that healthy 
unrest had a revitalizing influence. | 
mean by this some contest, some cam- 
paign that disturbed the every day 
equilibrium of our activity attempting 
to take the agent’s and the manage- 
ment’s mind off of present conditions 
and place it on other problems. This 
has had a very healthy influence in the 
rebuilding of the mental attitude of our 
agents. 

In conclusion may I offer a short re- 
view: 

1. Change is inevitable. 

2. The general agent and the man- 
agement must recognize the problem 
of the established man. 

8. The established man must_be 
shown his real trouble, which he does 
not recognize but attributes everything 
to present business conditions. 

4. The finding of your problem de- 
mands individual research and a con- 
sciousness on your part of the need of 
this research with your established 
men. 

5. Having discovered the real cause 
you can find and administer the reme 
dies to the present economic situation. 
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Give Him a Reason, 


Then Good Excuse 


Men Don’t Like To Parade Their 
Most Sacred Emotions 
Before Others 








SELLING IS LIKE ACTING 





Both Salesman and Actor Must Forget 
Self in Order to Be 
Successful 





By ALBERT E. N. GRAY 
Assistant Secretary, Prudential 


Just what is there about this thing 
called salesmanship which makes it such 
a mystery that we don’t know when we 
have it and our best friend can’t tell 
us? And why should there be so much 
difficulty in understanding a thing so 
simple? Isn’t it because there’s some- 
thing wrong with the way we’re teach- 
ing it? 

Man can acquire knowledge only when 
that knowledge is stated in terms of 
things which he already knows and un- 
derstands. Then doesn’t our difficulty 
lie in the fact that we’re trying to teach 
men what salesmanship is when what 
they really want to know is WHAT IS 
IT LIKE? 

I once spent an afternoon and evening 
with a very successful agent, trying to 
discover the secret of his success. The 
sum total of all I learned can be ex- 
pressed in this simple thought: “Selling 
is like acting, and in order to be a good 
actor, you’ve got to forget yourself.” 
And yet, everything I knew about sales- 
manship at that time and everything I 
have learned about salesmanship since 
then, has gone to increase my conviction 
that, in that simple little thought, I 
had found the thing I was looking for. 


Humanity Requires 
Emotional Appeal to Action 


From its earliest days, the stage has 
been used as a means of selling ideas 
and ideals through appeals to the emo- 
tions of the audience, and everyone of 
you has gone through the experience of 
being sold. Strangely enough, the idea 
or ideal which you carried away with 
you, determined to put it into effect, 
was not a new idea or ideal, and an ap- 
peal to your reason would have found 
you in entire accord with it. But oddly 
enough, it required an appeal to your 
emotions to rouse you to decision and 
action. Scientists tell us that man is the 
only animal possessing the power of 
reason. But cynics tell us that man is 
the only animal that doesn’t use it. And 
between the two we have the whole 
truth, for while our opinions may be 
based on reason, our actions are inspired 
by our emotions. And that is why the 
actor does and the salesman MUST ap- 
peal to the emotions rather than to rea- 
son, because no sale is ever consum- 
mated unless there is some action on 
the part of the buyer. 


Can’t Reject One Without 
Choosing the Other 


Let’s see how the actor does it. Did 
you ever see a drama with a hero in it 
that didn’t have a villain in it too? Well, 
the villain is just as much a part of the 
Sale as the hero. While they’re selling 
you the ideal, they’re unselling you on 
the opposite of that ideal. And they’re 
fixing the conviction firmly in your mind 
that your choice must be one “or the 
other. When they get through with you, 
. isn’t a question of courage or not; 
oyalty or not; honor or not. It’s a ques- 
tion of courage or cowardice; loyalty or 
treason; honor or dishonor. : 
a Insurance salesmanship is too 
. = one sided. We allow the prospect 

eel that it’s a question of whether 
© wants life insurance or not, instead 


of making him realize that it’s a ques- 
tion of whether he wants life insurance 
or UNINSURANCE. We don’t make 
him realize that he can’t say “no” to 
one without saying “yes” to the other. 


Never Been an Idea Yet 
That Could Walk 


Those of you who took the C. L. U. 
examinations will remember the ob- 
jection you were called on to answer in 
the examination on salesmanship—the 
one about the prospect who in these un- 
certain times didn’t want to commit 
himself to a definite program of ex- 
penditure. One of the men who took 
that examination, welcomed that ques- 
tion because he had met it and answered 
it successfully in an actual sale. He 
said, “Mr. Prospect, I can understand 
your looking at it in that way, but by 
that same token, do you want to run 
the risk of committing your family to 
a definite program of having nothing 
to spend?” And the prospect said, “No, 
of course not.” And the agent succeeded 
in getting the prospect to say “Yes” to 
life insurance by making him say “No” 
to uninsurance. 

Right here, I’m going to admit that 
the best sales idea in the world won’t 
always work. But I’m also going to in- 
sist that the reason most ideas don’t 
work with the prospect is that they don’t 
work with the agent and are never con- 
veyed to the prospect. There never has 
been an idea yet that could walk. 


Prospect’s Boy Had Right 
To Orphan’s Home 


Sometimes our inability to appeal to 
the emotions of our prospect lies in the 
fact that our own emotions have not 
felt the appeal. A certain agent in Can- 
ada had a prospect and the prospect had 
a son. But when the agent tried to sell 
him life insurance the prospect said, “I 
belong to an order which maintains a 
wonderful home for orphans of its mem- 
bers not far from here. If I were to die, 
my boy could go to that home and have 
the best of care and attention.” And the 
agent asked me to tell him what to say 
to a prospect like that. 

But instead, I suggested that the 
agent visit the orphans’ home, and natu- 
rally, he asked why. “Because,” said I, 
“I want you to pick out one of the boys 
in that orphans’ home of about the same 
age of your prospect’s boy—about the 
same kind of a boy as your prospect’s 
boy. And then, without telling him 
where your home is, or what kind of a 
home it is, and without telling him what 
his life would be like or what you would 
expect of him, I want you to ask him 
this question: ‘How would you like to 
come home with me?’ And if you will do 
that,” I continued, “I don’t think any- 
body will have to tell you what to say to 
your prospect.” 

And the agent replied, “I don’t think 
I need to visit that orphans’ home. I 
think I’ll go and see that prospect to- 
night.” 


Get the Spirit and 
Don’t Mix the Words 


Words don’t make sales. It’s the 
spirit behind the words. And the agent 
who depends on the words rather than 
the spirit behind them, is liable to get 
the words mixed. Sometime ago, I was 
talking with a group of agents and one 
of them asked me what sort of a reply 
he could make to a prospect who said, 
“Aw, you can’t get to first base with 
me.” I suggested that he say, “Mr. 
Prospect, it isn’t a question of whether 
I can get to first base with you. It’s a 
question of whether your wife could 
make a home run without you.” Unfor- 
tunately, one of the agents who had 
been listening in, actually met such a 
prospect some weeks later, and said, 
“Mr. Prospect, it isn’t a question of 
whether I can get to first base with you. 
It’s a question of whether I can make 
a home run with your wife.” 

Another real difficulty in the sale of 
insurance through an appeal to the emo- 
tions lies in the fact that the average 
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prospect seems to object to a discussion 
of the dire possibilities of uninsurance 
and resents an attempt on your part to 
appeal to those higher and nobler emo- 
tions that make men want to protect 
their loved ones. And yet that same 
prospect will pay real money to have 
an actor do what he objects to having 
an insurance agent try to do. 


First Give a Reason 
Then an Excuse 


Men are jealous of their finer feelings 
and hesitate to give vent to them in the 
presence of others who have not yet 
proven that they are capable of under- 
standing them. The actor knows this. 
He knows that men demand privacy for 
their loves, their tears, and their pray- 
ers. And he offers his audience privacy 
in the form of a darkened auditorium. 

He goes even further than that. Those 
of you who saw David Warfield in his 
later years, will remember how he used 
to move his audience to the verge of 
tears by the powerful appeal of his 
wonderful acting, and then at just the 
right moment, make his audience laugh, 
so that the tears might flow but seem 
to be tears of laughter. First he gave 
us a reason for tears, and then he gave 
us an excuse for shedding them. 


Many Applicants Hide 
Their Sacred Reasons 


How many of us have given our pros- 
pect reason enough for buying life in- 
surance, but have lost the sale because 
we failed to give him an excuse? How 
many of your prospects can you im- 
agine would have been willing to sign 
an application, but were not willing to 
admit that you had succeeded in crash- 
ing through the shell and making an ap- 
peal to their emotional selves? I don’t 
believe in talking cash values for their 
own sake, but I do know that many a 
prospect has used the cash values as an 
excuse for signing the application in 
order to avoid admitting his sacred and 
secret reason for purchasing the protec- 
tion. 

Those of you who own sufficient life 
insurance aren’t telling your real rea- 
son for owning it except to the person 
for whom you bought it. My own reason 
has something to do with a lovely gar- 
den, and a white house with green shut- 
ters, just far enough away from the city. 
I call it “Journey’s End,” not because 
I’ve stopped traveling, but because it 
represents the end of my search for 
happiness. And I’m willing to go with- 
out some of the things I want, in order 
that someone who is with me there, may 
never have to go without the things she 
needs. But if you ask me why I believe 


Political Pot Boils; 
Hottest in Years 


Storer Seen on Inside Track— 
Draft Duff Talk Heard 





OTHERS STRONGLY HEARD 


Threats Whispered to Take Riehle, 
Thompson Fights to Floor of 
Convention 


Not for several years has there been 
the interest in National Association pol- 
itics that there is today. Three lead- 
ing contenders for the presidency are 
being sponsored and the campaign man- 
agers are busy in the lobbies early and 
late. As usual when a contest develops, 
there is talk of drafting a man, not 
theretofore boomed. 

This year a “Draft Duff” movement 
is under way, meaning that William M. 
Duff, head of the Edward A. Woods 
Agency should be induced to take the 
job, despite the sacrifice which it en- 
tails, and which, it is assumed, by those 
interested in the movement, he would 
be reluctant to make unless drafted and 
put in the position of being unable to 
resign. 

Elbert Storer, general agent for the 
Bankers Life of lowa in Indianapolis, 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion, and chairman of its membership 
committee, seems at this writing to be 
in official favor and appears to have 
the best chance of successfully running 
the gamut of the advisory nominating 
committee, which was appointed at the 
spring meeting and which is headed by 
Paul Clark of Boston, and of the nomi- 
nating committee, consisting of a rep- 


resentative from each _ association, 
whose chairman was appointed Wed- 
nesday. 


Threats Made To Take 
Fight To Convention 


However the backers of T. M. Riehle, 
manager in New York City for the 
Equitable of New York, and chairman 
of the million dollar round table, and 
of C. C. Thompson, Seattle manager for 
the Metropolitan, the two other major 
contenders, are far from the point of 
throwing in the sponge. Backers of each 
of these men have made the statement 
that they will carry their banners to 
the floor of the convention, which in 
the memory of old timers, has never 
been done. It seems doubtful, however, 
that the threats will be carried out. 

The other three candidates do not ap- 
pear to be serious contenders. They are 
J. C. McNamara, Guardian Life; L. G. 
Simon, Equitable of New York, and G. 
A. Kedderich, New York Life—all three 
of whom are from New York City. 

Campaign literature is being dis- 
tributed for L. O. Schriever, of Peoria, 
Ill., general agent for the Aetna Life, 
for the position of fourth vice-president. 
in life insurance, I'll tell you there are 
sixteen reasons; four better, four worse, 
four richer, and four poorer. 

And then I’ll tell you this story. When 
I stood before the minister, hand in 
hand with the embodiment of my hopes 
and dreams, my younger brother and 
my older brother were standing behind 
me on my right. And as I repeated after 
the minister, “With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,” my younger broth- 
er turned to my older brother and 
whispered, “There goes the Buick.” 

Just what is there about our finer 
feelings and our nobler emotions that 
makes us guard them so jealously from 
the public eye? Why do both agent and 
prospect deliberately avoid a heart to 
heart discussion of the real reasons for 
the purchase of protection? Why is it 
that instead of learning how to over- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Plans for Getting New Agents 
Into Production in Large 
Cities 





LIST OF QUALIFICATIONS 





Already Successful in Own Field if 
They Meet Standard of Re- 
quirements Laid Down 





By CHARLES E. DELONG 
General Agent Mutual Benefit, 
New York 


In developing from a practical point 
of view this topic of securing new 
agents and getting them into production 
promptly in large city territory, I be- 
lieve I can be most helpful by giving 
you our experience and methods in New 
York City. For simplicity I shall break 
down my topic into parts, all related 
and overlapping but sufficiently differ- 
ent to permit of separate consideration. 

Let us consider our topic under five 
subheads: First, what type of new man 
is best suited to our purpose; second, 
where and how do we find him; third, 
how do we sell him the business; fourth, 
what should be his early training; fifth, 
what supervision should be given him? 


This Type Is Found 
80 Percent Successful 


What type of new man do we want? 
From careful analysis of our own and 
similar agency forces we found that 
men having most fully the following 
qualifications became the most success- 
ful salesmen. We have selected our men 
on this basis and they have been about 
80 percent successful as salesmen. 

Qualifications: (a) In age over 30, 
thereby assuring a certain stability, ma- 
turity and experience in living which 
usually comes only with passage of 
years; (b) happily married with family 
responsibilities; (c) an educational 
background of college or its practical 
equivalent; (d) a record of success in 
past business or other experiences, 
measured by advancement and earn- 
ings; (e) good health, both personally 
and members of his family; (f) a sense 
of money values, thrifty, as indicated 
by his current financial condition; (g) 
ambitious for personal and family prog- 
ress both financial and cultural. You can 
realize from your experience that a man 
having all or a large measure of these 
qualific ations is much better than aver- 

age—in fact he is already a successful 
man! 


Where to Get Right 
Kind of Men 


Where and how do we find him? Our 
present agents know the type of man 
we want and very many are brought to 
us by them. Others come to us from 
centers of influence, trust officers, per- 
sonnel managers, college clubs, etc., 
where we have carefully explained our 
needs, the opportunities offered and the 
type of man we want. These men come 
from all sorts of vocations, salesmen, 
engineers, financial men, and from the 
professions. No special group seems to 
offer unusual numbers. While we are 
in a large field we do not want, cannot 
properly absorb, large numbers of new 
men. Just at present we are about to 
undertake a special campaign to obtain 
eight men at one time for one of our 
branch offices. In this we will use the 
“survey method” of selection. 


Training Course 


Running Three Weeks 


How do we sell him the business ? We 
take the attitude that every man de- 
sires to increase his opportunities. Life 








Group 1 is Interested in 
Mass Recruiting Problem 


W. L. Boyce, manager for the Equit- 
able of New York in Syracuse, N. Y. 
was the speaker at the Group I man- 
agers’ section on “Securing New 
Agents and Getting Them Into Pro- 
duction.” His address is being repro- 
duced representatively in the conven- 
tion dailies. 

One of the first questions asked of 
Mr. Boyce was by Elbert Storer, Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa in Indianapolis, who 
wanted to know how Mr. Boyce inter- 
ests real estate men in entering life in- 
surance. 

Mr. Boyce replied that the real estate 
man was shown that he was in the busi- 
ness of selling property values when 
he sold buildings, but that selling life 
values offered a greater opportunity. 
He gets a commission of five per cent 
from the sale of a property, while in 
life insurance he gets a materially 
greater commission and that the num- 
ber of times a client can be sold again 
is greater. Furthermore the chance of 
becoming the outstanding life insurance 
man is greater than the chance of be- 
coming the outstanding real estate man. 


New Man Must Have At 
Least Fifty Prospects 


In answer to another question, Mr. 
Boyce said that a new man is required 
to have a list of at least 50 prospects 
when he signs a contract. A veteran is 
assigned to canvass the list with the 
new man and the commissions are di- 
vided evenly. “The new man contrib- 
utes the prospect and we contribute the 
knowledge,” he commented. 

In reply to a query from E. Paul 
Huttinger, Penn Mutual, Mr. Boyce said 
that he uses the Diamond Life Bulletin 
and other services for advanced men. 

O. Sam Cummings, Kansas City Life 
in Dallas, asked what success Mr. Boyce 
has had in holding schools as a method 
of recruiting. The results, Mr. Boyce 
replied, have been poor. Ten schools 
have been held and only three new men 
acquired. The practice is good adver- 
tising, he said, but it doesn’t add much 
in man power. 


Individual Training 
Not Mass Recruiting 


E. R. Eckenrode, Harrisburg, Pa., 
volunteered the information that he has 
tried the school plan, but it has been 
unsuccessful. He advocated individual 
training rather than mass recruiting. 

Mr. Buck said that in Williamsport, 
Pa., a one week’s school produced 
$89,000 of new business, a 33 per cent 
closing ratic having been obtained. The 
students were instructed in and sold 
exclusively the retirement income form. 
Seventy per cent of the men stayed 
with the agency. “It’s hard to lose them 
these days,” he said jocularly. 

Mr. Litz of Nashville volunteered to 
answer the question of Mr. Fraser of 
Lincoln, Neb., on how to get men in 


widely scattered territory where the 
counties are large, population small and 
“plenty of grasshoppers.” Mr. Litz re- 
ported he has had success with cireu- 
larization, teachers constituting the 
best list. ’ 

Mr. Buck, at this point, made the very 
practical suggestion that the manager 
in rural territory attend the public sales 
and talk to the people there. 


Plan Followed in Woods 
Agency Is Explained 


A representative of the Edward A. 
Woods Agency told of an interesting 
system wherein new men are gathered 
from different sources. They are brought 
together one evening for an hour or 
more; instructed briefly as to the op- 
portunities in the business, disabused of 
the notion that life insurance selling is 
a peddler’s job; given an opportunity to 
glance over literature as to the agency 
and the company. They are told there 
is no attempt to sell them insurance or 
the business, but diplomatically there is 
an attempt to sell them the business. 

Blind ads preferably in the display 
section bring results. The Woods peo- 
ple have used two forms, one being cap- 
tioned “Wanted,” whereafter the idea 
is developed that a large Pittsburgh 
corporation needs a man that can grow. 
He is requested to give his qualifica- 
tions in writing, his religion, marital 
status, age, telephone number. Another 
ad is headed “A Position to Be Filled.” 

Mr. Boyce said, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that a man is fired when, after a 
year, he is not producing $8,000 a 
month, 


Average New Man Has 
Accumulated No Money 


G. T. Vermilion, chairman of the 
group, concluded the discussion, by say- 
ing that the average person going into 
insurance has accumulated no money. 
It is important to get him on his feet 
promptly. He said it is confusing to at- 
tempt to tell the new man everything 
about life insurance. He advised giv- 
ing him a standardized sales talk and 
sending him out. The average person 
entering life insurance, he declared, has 
a sixth grade education. He can con- 
sume only one thing at a time. 

Mr. Vermilion recommended having 
a formula. In his agency the old 
formula was five times five times fifty, 
meaning five interviews a day, five days 
a week, fifty weeks a year. This has 
now been changed to ten times six times 
fifty, meaning ten interviews a day, six 
days a week, fifty weeks a year. 

O. Sam Cummings delivered the ad- 
dress on “Financing Agents and Their 
Business.” He told of the plan in his 
agency for financing through a financ- 
ing corporation closely associated with 
the agency and was questioned for ad- 
ditional details. 








insurance offers him that chance. We 
give the prospective agent as complete 
and honest a picture of our business as 
possible, the bad features and difficul- 
ties as well as the good, emphasizing if 
anything the difficulties. We tell him 
about actual agents, show records good 
and bad, and later have him meet and 
talk with both new and experienced men. 
We ask him to investigate the business, 
the company and our agency organiza- 
tion among his own acquaintances in 
various lines of business and get the 
favorable and the adverse reactions. If 
he survives this experience and comes 
back for further discussion (95 percent 
do come back) we then have him meet 
and talk with our managers, our assis- 


tants and two or three salesmen. 

Up to this time our attitude toward 
him has been that of furnishing ideas 
and information by which he could make 
a decision. He is not solicited or invited 
to join our organization. If after this 
process we feel that he is the man we 
want, and he in turn is satisfied on all 
points, he is already sold and ready to 
start! 

His early training: We have developed 
a course covering three weeks, each day 
from 1 o’clock to 4:30, and Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. The first six days are de- 
voted to insurance background building, 
data, facts and figures. The next three 
days to prospecting, needs of the public, 
buying motives, etc. In the last nine 











Trains Agents 














CHARLES E. DE LONG, New York 
Mutual Benefit Life 


days are developed sales principles, 
presentation, two unit sales talks and 
time planning and control. 


Work on Prospect 
Lists Begins Early 


During each morning of this training 
period the new man spends some time 
with his individual manager, under 
whose supervision he will later be, who 
helps in building prospect lists, directs 
him in building up his centers of influ- 
ence by personal calls on_ selected 
names, beginning with the third day. 
From about the seventh day, under the 
same direction, the new man begins to 
make sale and prospect calls on small 
buyers using policy explanation and 
simple facts, but no standardized pre- 
sentation. This crude field experience 
paves the way to a keen appreciation 
and understanding of the subject mat- 
ter of the last nine days of the course. 
The fourth week is spent in the field— 
on selected names from the agent’s own 
list with the manager or an experienced 
agent in actual field and sales demon- 
stration. 


Supervision to Assure 
Time Control 


Supervision begins with the first day 
of the training course in his morning 
contact with his manager and contin- 
ues daily in an informal way during the 
first four weeks. Thereafter, first by 
written report and daily conference, and 
later by daily report and less frequent 
conference, his supervision is continued. 
Every manager is supposed to be so 
close to the few men in his group that 
he knows everything about their work 
and problems, both business and per- 
sonal. In other words he is a true “big 
brother” in the fullest sense of the term. 
Supervision should continue until the 
new man is settled in fixed habits of 
work, time control, and personal effec- 
tiveness. This may mean a few months 
in the case of one man; two years or 
more in the case of another. After the 
very early training period we have 
found that the development of the new 
man is an individual problem and mass 
or group methods are ineffective. 

Following the procedure outlined 
above we find that about half our new 
men begin to produce some business 
during the training period, usually 
“case” sales. But in the second 
third months a very respectable amount 
of “sold” (not complimentary) business 
is obtained. From then on success is only 
a matter of intelligently continued ef- 
fort. Proper supervision assures this in- 
telligently continued effort. 
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San Francisco To 
Get 1932 Meeting 


(Continued from Page 7) 
marized briefly from the floor in several 
cases. Vice-president Elbert Storer, re- 
porting as chairman of the membership 
committee, said that the securing of an 
increase in membership this year had 
been much easier than he expected. He 
paid tribute to the 13 district chiefs and 
the local associations generally, whose 
cooperation, he said, had made it an 
easy matter to put over the membership 
campaign. He predicted that it will be 
possible to bring the membership up to 
25,000 next year. 


Educational Committee 
for Educational Director 


C. Vivian Anderson of Cincinnati, re- 
porting for the educational committee, 
renewed the recommendation made by 
that committee at the Atlantic City 
meeting of the executive committee for 
the creation by the National association 
of a director of education, stating that 
while some of the companies are doing 
some notable work along educational 
lines, really only a very few of the com- 
panies are carrying on such activities. 

In reporting for the committee on co- 
operation with the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, F. W. Ganse of Boston 
pointed out that life insurance is now 
being recognized by that organization 
as never before. For the first time it 
has two life insurance men as directors, 
C. W. Gold of the Pilot Life and L. J. 
Daugherty of the Guaranty Life, while 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, Julian S. Myrick and 
others have been placed on important 
committees. 

The report of the institutional adver- 
tising committee, presented by Manag- 
ing Director Hull in the absence of 
Chairman Myrick, stated that the mat- 
ter is now in the hands of the com- 
panies. The committee does not deem it 


Non-Can 


advisable to institute any advertising 
campaign at this time. It paid high 
tribute to the work the local associa- 
tions have done in the way of local ad- 
vertising. 


Mrs. Pritchard Reviews 
Work of New Department 


Graham Wells said the principal work 
of the international council the past 
year had been along the line of extend- 
ing courtesies to officials of foreign 
companies, which have given them a 
good impression of the willingness of 
life insurance men in this country to 
share practical ideas. 


Mrs. W. S. Pritchard, director of the 
department of the American family, 
gave a review of her work. She said she 
had spoken at 66 meetings in 16 states, 
addressing nearly 10,000 women in all, 
in addition to giving three radio talks. 
Letters showing great interest in the 
work have been received from 34 states. 
She spoke of the excellent publicity 
which has been given to the new depart- 
ment, both in the local papers where 
she has appeared and in the women’s 
club publications. 


Holgar J. Johnson, chairman of the 
Pittsburgh convention committee, wel- 
comed the committee members to Pitts- 
burgh and outlined some of the plans 
for their entertainment. Frank L. Jones 
of the Equitable Life of New York and 
John Newton Russell of the Pacific Mu- 
tual, both former presidents of the Na- 
tional association who have left the 
agency ranks for home office posts, 
were called on for brief talks, as was 
Miss B. B. Macfarlane of New Orleans, 
the only woman member of the execu- 
tive committee and for a number of 
years chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the National association. 


Paul Peterson, vice-president North- 
western National of Minneapolis, is on 
the scene. 








1911 TRUE TOTTS TRUST FOR TWENTY YEARS 1931 


24% GAIN 


Over Same Period 1930 


LOQUENT testimony of the people’s faith and trust in the Fidelity 

Plan is offered in the inspiring record of the Association's steady and 
consistent growth throughout the twenty vears of its existence. Even more 
eloquent is the splendid increase in business enjoyed by the Association 
throughout 1931. 


Despite unusual business conditions and world-wide unrest, 1931 is prov 


ing to be Fidelity’s greatest year. And yet, this should occasion no surprise. 
—for the trend of money has been towards SAFETY, DIVERSIFICA 
TION and GUARANTEED RETURN rather than speculation with its 


attendant dangers. 

Fidelity’s unequalled safety structure has appealed to an ever-increasing 
number of the keenest bankers, business and professional men and women 
the country over. As a consequence, we find it possible to announce with 
justifiable pride a 24% gain over the same period in 1930. 


Resources Now Over $28,000,000 


FIDELITY 


INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Wheeling, West Virginia 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


est financial institution in the United States devoted exclusively to the 
building of incomes 





EXCELLENT RATING 


Continental Assurance Company 


GENERAL AGENCY COMPANY 


Health.and Accident 


Life Insurance 


Group Life 


Group Disability 


wr 


Address 


Financially the Strongest Company in the Country Regardless of Size 


| SOME TERRITORY STILL OPEN IF YOU CAN QUALIFY 


G. F. CLAYPOOL, Vice-President 


910 South Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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—in imes 
like these 


HERBP’S satisfaction 
tinuing to build a progressive 


in con- 


organization. 


Central Life—now in its thirty-sixth 
year—looks forward to another year 
of aggressive activity in the Middle 
West. 


Men interested in Central Life Agency 
Managerships should write Pearce 
H. Young, superintendent of 
agencies, for personal 
interviews. 


Central Life 


Assurance Society 


(MUTUAL) 
T. C. DENNY, President 


DES MOINES IOWA 








The Knights 


Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


invites you to visit their modern new Home 
Office Building which was just recently 
opened at Ridge and Galveston Avenues, 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

















THE KNIGHTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 











The Next Ten Years 


HERE comes a period of years in 

the life of every business concern 
when the greatest expansion is made 
and the greatest growth is recorded. 


The Bankers Life of Nebraska is in 
that period. Every resource of our 
Agency organization is centered upon 
developing new territory. 


This expansion program provides 
splendid opportunities for men of Gen- 
eral Agency caliber in the states of 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 


Write 
A. B. OLSON, Mgr. of Agencies 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 


Home Office - ~- _ Lincoln, Nebraska 











A Field-Minded Management 


ASSURES SUCCESS TO THOSE 
CAPABLE OF BUILDING AGENCIES 


Some of Our Equipment: 

An Educational Course that teaches the fundamentals of life 
insurance, giving the new agent confidence in himself and enabling 
him to approach the public intelligently. 

Field Schools conducted by an instructor of national repute who 
bases his teaching on experience, assisted by able and aggressive 
life insurance men. Actual field training given. 


A complete line of policies from birth to age 65. 

Accident and Health insurance. 

Direct Mail circularizing. No need for the agent to make a cold 
canvass. The company’s Direct Mail service is at his command. 

Leads from periodic mailings to policyholders—family leads— 
advertising leads. 

Attractive sales literature—booklets—folders—cards—-sales vis- 
ualizers—calendars—wallets—lighters—coin clocks. 

A Friendly Organization 


Attractive Openings—California—Illinois—Iowa—Michigan—M innesota—Ohio— 


Oregon—South Dakota—Texas 


Onn paler 


fnsurance Company ofAmerica. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Washington—W isconsin 
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AN OPPORTUNITY! 


A GREAT HUMAN SERVICE INSTITUTION 
DEDICATED TO THE BENEFIT OF MANKIND 


GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS 


A real organizer may build 
to am annual income of 


$25,000.00 


Total Admitted Assets..................... $46,378,339.96 
Legal Reserve Am. Ex. 314% $38,578,959.00 
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MORE THAN A LIFE INSURANCE ORGANIZATION 
SUPPORTING AND EFFICIENT HOME OFFICE CO-OPERATION 





Address 


THE MACCABEES BUILDING DETROIT TH E MACCABEES MICHIGAN 


Detroit - Michigan D. J. COAKLEY, Supreme Commander C. L. BIGGS, Supreme Record Keeper 
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ECAR CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Select New Men By 
Personal Contacts 





Next Step Is To See That 
They Make Some 
Money 





ALL AGES, EVERY CLASS 


Social and Personal Friendliness in 


Agency Helps Spur to 
Accomplishment 





By HOMER L. ROGERS 
Agency Manager Equitable Life, 
Indianapolis 


It is a well-known fact with the 
managers of the Equitable that no 
agency can grow unless at least 20 per 
cent of the total business comes from 
new organization, or men under con- 
tract less than one year. It has been 
proven that an agency can just hold 
its own with 15 per cent. 

At the beginning of the year each 
unit manager adopts a definite year’s 
program. He has the following points 
in mind: 


1. 20 per cent of total production 
from new organization; 

2. 50 per cent of total producers in 
his unit to be new organization 
men; 

3. These new organization men to 
be added at definite intervals; 
for example if 12 men are to be 
added during the year, he desig- 
nates how many men are to be 
added each quarter. 

With this program in mind relative 
to new organization, the home office 
supplies each unit manager with the 
latest ideas on building an agency and 
the selection of men. 


Select Men for Wide 
Variety of Contacts 


_The new agent will contact men of 
his age and previous occupation. We 
therefore look for the types of men 
that will give us the greatest number 
of contacts. Each year we take on a 
limited number of college graduates in 
order that the young men in the com- 
munity may be properly contacted. We 
try to select men of different occupa- 
tions and different ages for the same 
purpose. I have for distribution the 
set-up of one particular unit located in 
a city of 400,000. 

This set-up is not considered ideal 
and has several weak spots in it, but 
inasmuch as this manager has made an 
outstanding record in our agency, I 
think you would be interested in know- 
ing the actual results of the first eight 
months of the year. I wish to state 
that the analysis of this particular 
unit does not represent the typical re- 
sults of the entire agency. 


Unit Has Shown Increase 
Of $1,000,000 in Eight Months 


This unit has shown an increase 
of over $1,000,000 in production over 
the first eight months of last year. Had 
each of the ten managers done just 
half as well, we would have a gain of 
$5,000,000 for the first eight months, 
instead of the $2,000,000 gain we have. 

You will note from this picture that 
47 per cent of his business is from 
men who have been under contract one 
year or less. You will further note 
that 50 per cent of his producers are 
new organization men. The ages of the 
men in old organization run from 29 
to 54. The ages of the new men run 
from 24 to 60. The exceptional thing 
about it is that the oldest man in the 
new organization leads the entire 
agency force. Of the 16 new men in 
this organization, 14 were récom- 
mended to the manager by other 








Fix Number of Agents by 
Needs. Group 2 is Advised 


The meeting of Group 2 of the man- 
agers’ section, taking in general agents 
in cities of from 50,000 to 750,000 popu- 
lation, exceeded all expectations, both 
in size and the interest manifested. 
Close to 100 men were in the room 
when the session opened, and a few 
more came in later on. Gordon H. 
Campbell, general agent of the Aetna 
Life at Little Rock, Ark., who discussed 
his methods of financing agents and 
their business, had brought only 20 
copies of a special form he uses, and 
when he started to distribute there was 
a wild scramble, as it was realized that 
they would go only a small part of the 
way around. Furthermore, there was so 
much interest in the first talk on the 
program, that by Homer L. Rogers, 
agency manager of the Equitable Life 
of New York at Indianapolis, on “Se- 
curing New Agents and Getting Them 
Into Production Promptly,” and so 
much discussion of it, that there was no 
time for discussion of the financing 
problem. 


Drewry Big Factor in 


Success of Session 


J. S. Drewry of Cincinnati, general 
agent Mutual Benefit Life, was chair- 
man at that session, and was largely 
responsible for its success, emphasizing 
the points made in such a way as to 
bring out further discussion, and mak- 
ing an excellent summary of the re- 
sults of the session at its close. In in- 
troducing Mr. Rogers, he referred to 
him as the successor to Frank L. Jones, 
and said that the large percentage of 
the business in his agency written by 
new men showed that he was well 
qualified to discuss his topic. 

Mr. Rogers described the organiza- 
tion of his agency under the unit man- 
ager system used by the Equitable, giv- 
ing also the methods followed for bring- 
ing in new men and making them an 
integral part of the agency force. In 
reply to a question, he said there are 
nine unit managers under him, cover- 
ing the entire state, the largest num- 
ber of agents under one manager being 
35 and the smallest 12, in a new unit 
recently established in Indianapolis. 


Agent’s Duty to Give 
Friends Chance to Buy 


In reply to a question as to whether 
or not he advises new men to canvass 
their close friends, Mr. Rogers said that 
one of the first talks given to a new 
man is as to his responsibility to (1) 


himself and his job, (2) his family and 
(3) his friends. “It is his duty and re- 
sponsibility to at least give his friends 
an opportunity to get the protection life 
insurance offers,” Mr. Rogers added. 

Chairman Drewry asked how many of 
those present had made a survey to de- 
cide how many men were needed to 
cover a particular field. Mr. Rogers an- 
swered for his agency by saying that 
Superintendent of Agents Rothaermel 
had worked out the buying power in 
each community, how many agents 
there should be per capita and how 
much business should be written. A 
definite program is laid out for each 
unit manager and he is checked up 
quarterly. The unit managers are 
judged on seven points in this program 
and a plaque awarded to the one mak- 
ing the best showing. 


Public Won’t Stand for 
Launching Agents by Thousands 


L. C. Witten of Cincinnati said he 
had decided that the people in the upper 
25 per cent, on whom he intended to 
concentrate, should be reached by a bet- 
ter type of agent and that on that basis 
he could not successfully use more than 
25 men in Cincinnati. On a similar 
basis he decided on the number needed 
in the other Ohio cities under his super- 
vision. 

Mr. Drewry said that in his own 
agency he had set an arbitrary figure 
of 20 for Cincinnati and corresponding 
figures for the other cities. He said, 
however, that it is possible to get from 
the Research Bureau a survey of buying 
power by counties. He emphasized the 
important of getting a line on the num- 
ber of men that can operate without 
interfering with each other and giving 
the public too much annoyance. “There 
has been too much of this practice of 
turning them loose by the thousands,” 
he said, “and I don’t believe the public 
is going to stand for it.” 


Points on Which New 
Agency Prospect Is Judged 


Mr. Rogers had referred to the traits 
he looks for in selecting a new man and 
was asked as to what machinery he 
uses to determine what traits a man 
has, and to what degree. “If someone 
would invent a machine of that sort,” 
he replied, “there would be no need for 
a general agent.” He said, however, 
that he tries not to hire a man without 
getting into his home and talking with 








Equitable agents. The other two were 
contacted directly by the unit manager. 


Best Way of Selection 
Is By Personal. Contact 


We have had little or no success with 
advertising for agents. We have cir- 
cularized bankers, policyholders, doc- 
tors, chambers of commerce and many 
others, and about all we have received 
is a list of names which availed us 
practically nothing. 

Our conclusion is that the most suc- 
cessful way of selecting agents is by 
personal contact, by the successful 
agent and the Unit Manager himself. 
Our home office has a standing offer 
to any agent who recommends a man 
to us. If the new man pays for $2,000 
in premiums his first contract year, the 
recommending agent receives $100. We 
have, therefore, successfully sold the 
idea that each agent under contract is 
a general agent himself, and will re- 
ceive 5 per cent overriding commission 
on the first $2,000 of premiums of the 
new agent, provided he is successful. 


It is a well-known fact that in order . 


to secure good apples, you must plant 
good trees. The soil must be cultivated 
and the trees pruned and sprayed in 
the proper manner. It is likewise true 
in building an agency that the selection 
of the agent is the most important fac- 
tor. Of course we must not overlook 
the fact that during his first weeks in 
the business, we must provide definite 
training for him. This is accomplished 
through our local and home office edu- 
cational division. 

However, I feel that in the selection 
of agents, these important factors must 
be considered very carefully: 

1. Has he formed the habit of do- 
ing business on the plane of ab- 
solute integrity? 

. Is he capable and willing to 
learn? 

. Is he industrious? 

. Has he formed the proper work 
habits? 

5. Does he have the “Will-to-do” ? 

After we have made our selection of 
a new man, we consider it our respon- 
sibility that this man shall become 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Selects by Contact 














HOMER L. ROGERS, Indianapolis 
Equitable Life of New York 


his wife. The three points on which he 
judges a man are: (1) what he says, 
(2) what he does, (3) what others say 
about him. He said that the same in- 
spection report is obtained on new 
agents as on policyholders, only more 
rigid. 


Factors Considered in 


Hiring College Men 


The question of hiring college gradu- 
ates was brought up. Mr. Rogers said 
he goes after the motive type rather 
than the studious type. The fact that 
a man has made high grades is not 
necessarily in his favor. He prefers a 
football man, or at any rate one who 
has been active and shown initiative. 
He said that about half his unit man- 
agers are college graduates and that 
he gets better results by assigning a 
new college man to a manager of that 
type than to one who is not a college 
man. 

Another question was as to whether 
it is better for the manager to start out 
with the new man, or have him start 
alone and come back for help if he 
needs it. Mr. Rogers said there could 
be no fixed rule on that but that most 
of them have no business going out 
alone. 

Chairman Drewry asked whether it 
is possible to go too far in the matter 
of training, so that men will become 
leaners. Clay Hamlin of Buffalo ex- 
pressed the belief that training may 
be too scientific and cover too long a 
period. 


Results of Session 
Summarized by Drewry 


J. C. McNamara of New York empha- 
sized the tremendous cost of blank 
months and asked what percentage of 
producers each month would be consid- 
ered satisfactory in a staff of 100 men, 
but was unable to get an answer. 

Chairman Drewry in summarizing the 
results of the session said it had 
brought out that the three main points 
are: 

1. How many men do you want? 

2. Where are they going to be con- 
tacted ? 

3. Setting up the machinery to go 
after them, including traits and habits 
to be considered. 

He said there was one question that 
had not been considered—when a man 
should go out of an agency. In his 
own agency, he said, a man is judged 
after three months and again after six 
months on four points: (1) Production; 
(2) number of selling efforts (he asks 
for at least a dozen a week); (3) hours 
face to face (productive hours); (4 
new contacts that should be developed 
into prospects. 
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“Millionaires” Increase 


In Spite of Depression 


Despite the depression, the Million 
Dollar Round Table showed a big in- 
crease in membership, with a total of 
170, from 55 cities in 27 states, rep- 
resenting 40 companies. The previous 
high mark was 122. Three women had 
ualified but Elsie Mumma of the 
Travelers in New York City was the 
only one in attendance. 

President George E. Lackey of th 
National association, who was one of 
the organizers of the Round Table and 
presided at its session in Washington 
in 1929, spoke briefly at the opening. 
He was unable to remain for the di 
cussions, as he had to leave to preside 
at the regular convention sessions. He 
said that the members of the Round 
Table are the “source minds of the 
business.” ’ 


Riehle Described 


Interview With Hoover 


Chairman Riehle said that in review- 
ing his results for the past year, he 
had found that if it had not been for 
business insurance, his business would 
have been rather “sour.” He em- 
phasized its importance at the present 
time. He spoke of the desirability of 
cultivating the secretary to a “hope,’ 
a man who has hardly yet reached the 
stage of being a prospect. He told of 
an interview which he secured recently 
with President Hoover, not so much 
with the idea of selling him a policy 
as to lay before him the service life 
insurance is giving and said he is hope- 
ful of receiving an endorsement th 
will help the business very materially. 

Mr. Riehle presented a gavel to Earl 
G. Manning of Boston, last year’s 
chairman. Mr. Manning told of an in 
stance of cooperation with banks. One 
of the large Boston banks had been 
doing a large amount of advertising in 
its trust department. He suggested 
sending out letters to a cross section 
of the bank’s own depositors. He fur- 
nished the letters, which he read to the 
Round Table. He said it is too early to 
tell about results but he is confident 
of returns from them. 


Wyoming “Millionaire” 
Receives Great Ovation 


Grant Taggart of Cowley, Wyo., who 
has produced more than a million for 
the past four years in a sparsely settled 
community, with only 5,000 or 6,000 
people in a radius of 60 miles, received 
a big ovation because of the unusual 
record he has made. He wrote 276 lives 
last year and has produced an “app” a 
week for nearly six years, covering 
more than 1,100 lives. 

C. Vivian Anderson of Cincinnati, who 
followed, said he felt like a piker, as 
his aim in recent years had been to get 
down to fewer and fewer cases, as he 
felt he could give better service in that 
way. He emphasized the desirability of 
community activity, particularly along 
the line of holding down public expendi- 
tures and reducing taxes, which is ap- 
preciated by the public. 

Hyman Rogal of Pittsburgh endorsed 
that view and said that unless a life in- 
surance man is somebody in his com- 
munity he would not be here. He held 
that acquaintance, reputation and activ- 
ity in the community are more impor- 
tant sales factors than a critical study 
of life insurance. 


Pettric Believes in 
Putting Self Forward . 


Victor M. Pettric of Milwaukee admit- 
ted that he talks about himself and tries 
to make his clients believe in him. He 
said that he takes big cases if they come 
his way but doesn’t go after them. 

-Other speakers at the morning ses- 
Sion who told of their own experiences 





included S. D. Weissman, Boston; Isidor 
Hirschfeld, New York; R. A. Brown, Los 
Angeles; Sam Vogelson, Max Hemmen- 
dinger and J. M. Stokes, Jr., all of 
Philadelphia; Ward H. Hackleman, In- 
dianopolis; J. W. Clegg of Philadelphia, 
former president National association, 
and Miss Elsie McNamara, New York. 


Question of Policy 
Loans Is Discussed 


Miss Mumma raised the question of 
premium loans in orde rto keep insur- 
ance in force. Mr. Clegg explained the 
danger of such a procedure. 

“When a man borrows from his in- 
surance, he is not borrowing from the 
company, but from his heirs. The last 
thing a man should borrow on is his 
life insurance, but if he has to, he has 
to,” he said. 

Lloyd Bunting of New York said 
there are some especial cases where a 
policy loan can be used to advantage 
and cited his own case as an illustra- 
tion, telling of how he had borrowed 
on his life insurance to buy a home, 
using that method because that security 
was entirely unimpaired, while his 
other assets had greatly depreciated. 

Eugene Stinde of St. Louis also told 
of some of his experiences with policy 
loans, reciting one case where he had 
shifted a $76,000 loan to a bank, show- 
ing the bank the advantage of such a 
deal. 

Louis Roth of Buffalo, who is on the 
regular convention program Friday, 
also spoke briefly. 

It was decided to continue the ses- 
sion through the afternoon, reconven- 
ing at 2 p. m. after eating luncheon to- 
gether in the meeting room. 





Meet in Steel City 
To Emphasize Theme 


(Continued from Page 7) 
family; Roger B. Hull, managing direc- 
tor National association; Elbert Storer, 
vice president; C. C. Thompson, first 
vice president; Lee D. Hemingway, sec- 
retary; Robert L. Jones, treasurer; 
J. N. Russell and G. C. Walls. 


President of Quebec 
Association Brings Greetings 


Paul H. Dubar, Quebec, president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada, and honorary vice-president 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, brought greetings from the north. 
He mentioned the cooperation between 
agents of French and English tradition 
in the Canadian association, as evidence 
of what nations can do if they get to- 
gether. 

As the meeting got under way, stand- 
ing room became exhausted in the main 
convention hall and late arrivals were 
steered to an auxiliary hall behind the 
stage which was equipped with ampli- 
fiers. 

As ambassador of the association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, C. D. Taylor, 
Jr., its assistant manager and actuary, 
was presented. He paid high tribute to 
Mr. Lackey and Mr. Hull, as being al- 
ways willing to devote themselves to 
the common good of policyholders. 

An era of questioning is at hand, he 
said, but life insurance stands stronger 
than ever before, putting an even great- 
er responsibility on the leaders of the 
business. 

Walter D. Webb, executive vice-presi- 
dent National Life, U. S. A., was pre- 
sented to speak for the Life Agency 
Officers Association. “The events of the 
past two years have removed from 
minds of every man making a living, the 
foolish optimism which permitted him 





to go without things he should have pro- 
vided for his family,” he said. The re- 
cent past, he added, has proved that 
anything can happen to men and their 
fortunes. 

More prospects have been made in the 
last two years, he declared, than all the 
missionary work that has been done 
in half a century. 

Next John W. Scovel of Pittsburgh 
added greetings to the city. Twenty-five 
years ago he presided over the National 
association convention in Pittsburgh. 
The association is the salvation of the 
business as a business and as a high 
professional calling, he said. 

Frank L. Jones, vice-president Equit- 
able of New York, was presented as 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. Mr. Jones is a past president of 
the National association. 


Has Contributed Much 
to Scientific Salesmanship 


Mr. Jones said the bureau has con- 
tributed much to scientific salesmanship 
and recently has contributed much to 
conservation research. 

Mr. Jones commented on the high 
quality of recent presidents of the Na- 
tional association, adding that there has 
been fine development at headquarters. 

Thereupon Mr. Lackey had first all 
the presidents of the local associations 


stand and then the executive commit- 
teemen. 
Then two bathing beauties styled 


“Miss Oakland” and “Miss San Fran- 
cisco” came up the aisle followed by 
E. L. Woodruff, whose invitation to hold 
the 1932 convention in San Francisco 
was indorsed by the executive commit- 
tee Monday. While the parade was in 
progress, the strains of “California 
Here I Come” were heard. 

At the close of the morning session 
and at the beginning after the after- 
noon session, Miss San Francisco and 
Miss Oakland distributed San Francis- 
co emblems, featuring the poppy. 

The Shrine convention is to be held 
on the Coast July 21-26, 1932, and the 
Olympic games July 31, Aug. 14. Then 
will follow the National association 
meeting. 

Mr. Lackey drew a laugh when he 
suggested that the audience should 
adopt the costume of the Misses Oak- 
land and San Francisco. 

Paul F. Clark, Boston, past president, 
was then introduced. He asked that each 
delegation designate its representa- 
tive on the nominating committee to 
meet at lunch Wednesday. 

Judge Byron K. Elliott, general coun- 
sel American Life’ Convention, was the 
next to bring greetings. He made the 
point that life insurance stands out 
stronger than ever before because of 
the depression. Life insurance is now, 
he said, playing the role it is easiest 
for it to play. It is the conservative in- 
vestment. People, he said, today are in- 
terested in conservatism, not in the ex- 
tra one-quarter of one percent. 


Yates Presented 

Theme of Convention 

The money is here, he added, it is 
up to the salesmen to go out and get 
it. Mr. Lackey had the convention 
stand up and stretch and repeated his 
“coats off” recommendation. 

As the time arrived for launching in- 
to the formal program, John W. Yates, 
Detroit, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, presented the theme of the con- 
vention. He mentioned the appropri- 
ateness of talking to the theme at the 
steel city of Pittsburgh. 

In 1855 steel was first used in con- 
struction of buildings, he said. Since 
then structural steel is used because it 
is entirely safe. Likewise life insurance 
has great power and strength, he ob- 
served. There is no need to fear what 
the ultimate outcome of insurance will 
be, he said. This is due to the honesty 
of management, diversification of in- 
vestments, etc. There will be no runs on 


life insurance. Life insurance will be 
safe so long as the government is safe, 
he said. 

“It is the togetherness of life insur- 
ance that makes it safe,” he added. “It 
has been able to nfake love live beyond 
the grave.” 

Mr. Yates got a big ovation. 

Then came the presentation by the 
Pilot Life Players of the sketch, “What 
Price Policy Loans.” The morning ses- 
sion closed with addresses by Miss 
Sophia Bliven, Philadelphia, and A. E. 
N. Gray of the Prudential. 

Afternoon speakers were Chandler 
Bullock, president State Mutual; Sena- 
tor David A. Reed of Pennsylvania, and 
L. D. Simon, New York. 

There were two “echoes” 
million dollar round table. 

Samuel Crowther of New York was 
one of the afternoon speakers. He 
dwelt on the sentiment abroad in favor 
of socialistic insurance, pensions, un- 
employment funds, etc. “It is said,” he 
declared, “that the conception of state 
socialism is idealistic, but I cannot see 
in it the least idealism, unless it be 
idealistic to live at the expense of some- 
one else. My main objection to any form 
of socialism is that no one has ever 
been able to make it work. 

“Today and now is the time for ac- 
tion. You never had so many insurance 
prospects and never was it so neces- 
sary for some group to go out and get 
the idle money which ought to be at 
work. Nearly a billion dollars is being 
hoarded in this country by the people 
who are afraid of the banks. The money 
they have taken out of circulation is ex- 
actly equal in effect to a gold export 
of like sum. If returned to the banks, it 
would form the basis for more than 
ten billions of credit and that amount 
of credit would raise prices and start 
the wheels of business going. 


from the 


True Propaganda 
of True Prosperity 


“That billion dollars is a challenge 
to the insurance underwriters. If you 
can get it, you can benefit the hoarders 
and you can go far towards starting 
business back to where it belongs. 

“Call what you are doing propaganda. 
If you can make any money, do not 
conceal the fact. Do not be drawn into 
playing the game of the fake idealists. 
For yours will be the true propaganda 
of true prosperity, based on the self- 
respecting thrift of the individual.” 

Miss Sophia Bliven of the Penn Mu- 
tual at Philadelphia said that under 
modern conditions women have as many 
life insurance needs as men. Not only 
their male relatives but even life in 
surance men carelessly conclude that 
women do not need insurance, but wid- 
ows with children to educate, women 
of property and others need clean-up 
policies, provision for old age, etc. 

A. E. N. Gray, assistant secretary of 
the Prudential, gave a shrewd and wit- 
ty talk on salesmanship. He said the 
successful life insurance salesman, like 
the successful actor, must forget self. 
He declared the life agents are not as 
good salesmen as they know how to be. 
They do not tell what they know, and 
there never was an idea that could walk. 
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“Come Again!’?—our parting words six 


years ago when the National Life Convention was held in Kansas City. 


“Come Again!” —our standing invitation to 


the National Life Convention. 





In sending our greetings and assurance of 
our hearty support of the National Association ot Life Underwriters, we 
want to reiterate again our invitation to the National Life Convention to 
come again to Kansas City not years hence but soon. 


Located at the cross-roads of the Continent, 


many of you are this way at some time each year, so on these occasion 
as well, you are urged to visit us. 


Business Men's Assurance Company of America 
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The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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: 1525 One La Salle Street Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 


One La Salle St. Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 























any other building in Chicago. 


Telephone Randolph 9072 


fliadlance . 
Cre uss DRAEE Gonna The Life Insurance Center 
£ Chi The Mutual 
oO cago ° 
William M. Houze 8 Life Insurance Co. 

General Agents All general agents whose names of New York 
= One La Salle St. Bidg. appear here are located in the One (Oldest in America) 
3 Telephone: Randolph 9336 La Salle Street Building which con- 
: Chicago, Illinois tains more life insurance general Assets 
: , agencies and branch offices than $1,052,196,494 


Insurance in Force 


Exceptional Opportunities This fine new office building $4,464,278,069 
For Full Time Agents opened April, 1930, is truly the 

and Brokers in Our New Life Insurance Center of Chicago. R. E. SPAULDING 
Agency. You are invited to visit all offices Manager 

Will be Glad to Have You whose names appear here. One La Salle Street Bldg. 
Call and Get Acquainted. CHICAGO 

















AETNA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD . 





We offer opportunity to men of vision. 
Brokers will find us especially equipped to aid 
them with their problems. 

Non-Participating and Participating Life In- 
surance. 

Group Life Insurance; Group Disability; Acci- 
| dent and Health. 
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S.T. WHATLEY 


General Agent 
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Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc, 1851 


Leon A. Triggs, C.L.U., General Agent 
for Minnesota and Illinois 


Suite 412-16 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis 
Suite 1229-43 One La Salle Street Bidg., Chicago 


Personal attention given to brokerage business— 
be it one thousand or a million. 
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Same Usefulness to 


Women As to the Men 





Modern Conditions Create Same 
Financial Needs for Both 
Sexes 





BOON OF INDEPENDENCE 





Life Insurance Provides Sure Plan to 
Avoid Tragedies of Dependent 
Old Age 





By SOPHIA BLIVEN 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 


A poster in one of the windows of a 
Philadelphia bank displayed the figure 
of an athlete with the caption “Where 
will YOU be at the finish?” and then a 
line or two in regard to the value of sav- 
ings. “Where will YOU be at the fin- 
ish?” We could ask ourselves that ques- 
tion this morning in its relation to our 
own work, and, after discussing it pro 
and con, we would undoubtedly arrive 
at the conclusion that the answer de- 
pends entirely on the plans we make 
NOW. 

However, it is not from that angle 
that I am asking you to think of this 
question this morning, but rather from 
the angle of the business and profes- 
sional woman. Let us put this question 
to a representative group of business 
and professional women—‘Where will 
YOU be at the finish ?”— and again it 
seems to me the inevitable answer as 
to whether she will be dependent or in- 
dependent then, whether she will be 
happy or unhappy, wanted or not want- 
ed by her friends and relatives, must 
depend absolutely on her plans NOW. 


Dependence was Accepted 
Lot in Old Days 


Not so many years ago the woman 
who was forced through circumstances 
beyond her control to support herself 
was looked on with pity by more for- 
tunate relatives and friends. Few 
avenues were open to her, teaching and 
library work being the most eminently 
respectable, and with whatever work 
she undertook, there was always the 
thought in the background that it was 
only temporary and that marriage would 
secure release and a return to what 
was considered normal life. If marriage 
did not offer itself, then there would be 
a relative who would give shelter and 
food to Auntie, who, in return, would 
cook, clean, sew and care for the chil- 
dren, so that often she became maid of 
all work with few privileges. If mar- 
ried, her children would always welcome 
her and make a home for her. She 
could help them with the children, the 
sewing and the house work. For a wo- 
man to lay plans for her own financial 
independence was unheard of. 


But today, with almost as many ave- 
nues open to her as are open to her 
brothers, and salaries becoming more 
equal, her situation is quite different, 
and a woman is expected to look ahead 
and plan for the days when life is less 
strenuous and yet when there is time 
enough and strength enough to enjoy 
to the full some, at least, of her heart’s 
desires. 


Male Relatives Give 
Careless Advice 


All too often, brothers, uncles, and 
fathers are still giving too little thought 
to her future financial program, and are 
saying to her—“No, I wouldn’t buy life 
insurance. You don’t need that, you can 
save your money just as well in the 
bank and then you’ll have it when you 
want it.” Or, “T’ll invest it for you. Why 
save for such a long period of years? 
No, I wouldn’t tie myself up to such a 
program.” 

Isn't it strange that even life under- 


writers very often assume this same at- 
titude concerning women, and while 
they urge a man to invest in life insur- 
ance to aid him in systematic savings 
they urge a woman to put her money 
in the savings bank where it will be 
easily accessible. 


“Deep Comfort and 
Healthfulness of Independence” 


The only reason they give her this 
advice, it seems to me, is because they 
take the old-time attitude toward wo- 
men. They are not thinking nor are they 
assisting her to think in terms of her 
own life value to herself, and possibly 
to her dependents. Just as truly as any 
man has a life value which should be 
protected, so has a woman. A callable 
bond should be issued on her life, call- 
able at the time when her economic 
value is decreasing. 

Joseph Wharton wrote in his deed 
of trust, when founding the school that 
bears his name, that he wanted every 
graduate of the school to be taught the 
idea, to quote his own words, “of the 
deep comfort and healthfulness of pe- 
cuniary independence whether the scale 
of affairs be small or great.” 

It is the attainment of this “comfort 
and healthfulness of pecuniary inde- 
pendence” which is so essential to every 
woman. 

Achievement in any field means a well 
thought out plan, and one that is big 
enough to command our respect and our 
best efforts. Financial independence, like 
any other achievement, depends largely, 
it seems to me, on three things: First, 
in having a plan; Second, in having a 
plan that is safe in itself; Third, in hav- 
ing a plan that carries through life. 


Underwriters Tend to 
Make Plans Too Small 


Long before ground was broken for 
the Cathedral of Education, here in 
Pittsburgh, which we see towering be- 
fore us today, the plan for that building 
was conceived in someone’s mind and 
careful plans to insure its fulfillment 
drawn. So in planning financial inde- 
pendence, a plan is essential. And some- 
times I wonder if we, as underwriters, 
do not picture those plans as too small, 
as too cramped and insignificant. Do our 
plans that we picture for future finan- 
cial independence inspire and motivate 
women to want to save for them? Does 
not our story often stress the awfulness 
of old age, the ought to do, the duty to 
do, rather than the inspiring side, the 
financial where-withal for travel, for 
home comforts, for reading and re- 
search, for the fulfillment of those de- 
sires which should rightfully crown 
life ? We talk about living with relatives 
and in poorhouses and the thought 
doesn’t get across because every woman 
thinks she will be the unusual one who 
will never be in that position. 


Go Out to Sell Checks 
for Trips to Europe 


Let’s go out to sell checks for trips 
to Europe, for trips around the world, 
for that little home with roses twining 
over the porch, for those days to devote 
to research, to reading, for those years 
in California or Florida. Make our plans 
big enough to motivate women to want 
them, for after all we buy what we 
want. 

Second, we should have a plan that is 
safe and secure in itself. How many 
times we are frustrated in our achieve- 
ment of financial independence by the 
failure of the plan itself, bank failures, 
building and loan failures, real estate 
and stock and bond issues, crushing the 
life of those dependent on the plan? 

Third, that Cathedral of Education 
was built to stand through the years, to 
serve humanity through the educational 
work made possible within its halls. 

So a plan of financial independence 
should stand the test of years, should 
be built to be useful all of life, not just 
a temporary structure, which must be 
torn down and built again every few 
years. And yet, how many of women’s 





plans are temporary—fine until they 
discover that their savings have been 
lost in the stock market. The heart 
breaks of our work come when we talk 
to women of 55 and 60, who have experi- 
enced the crashes of their several tem- 
porary plans, and arrive at the finish 
with a thousand or two left and are 
trying to eke out an existence. 

Does the percent of interest make 
any difference then? The extra percent 
of interest made for a few short years, 
does not pay the rent now nor does it 
furnish food and comfort. 


Unselfish Giving to 
Others Prevents Independence 


Not all these women arrive without 
financial independence because of losses, 
but many because of unselfish generos- 
ity to others. In the year and a half our 
office has been established, we have 
heard a sufficient number of such stories 
to fill a good-sized book. Women have 
educated younger brothers or sisters 
or have given mothers and relatives 
comforts and luxuries, only to find them- 
selves today without that peace which 
comes with independence, while those 
same relatives are unwilling to help 
them in return. Only the other day, a 
woman in her thirties said she knew 
she should have such a plan, that she 
should save money, but that every year 
since her father died she had paid for 
her mother to go to Atlantic City for 
the summer. She had just drawn a check 
to take care of this summer’s expenses 
and she couldn’t start a plan for her- 
self. Her mother wasn’t willing to give 
up one less trip or a few weeks of her 
stay to enable her daughter to save for 
herself. We need to protect such a wo- 
man against herself, not because it is 
not her duty to do all she can for her 
mother, not because she does not enjoy 
doing it, but because she has an old 
woman herself dependent on her who 
will some day suffer. As we use our 
every effort to influence a man to pro- 
tect his wife and children, so we should 
use that same effort to have women pro- 
tect themselves. 


Life Insurance Provides 
the Safe, Sure, Ideal Plan 


Through life insurance we have a safe 
and sure plan, the ideal plan which en- 
ables women to attain financial inde- 
pendence. 

First of all, because life insurance 
provides the plan, a definite, systematic 
plan that leads to the goal she sets for 
herself. I care not which contract you 
use, ordinary life, endowment, retire- 
ment annuity, any of them according 
to her several needs, give her the defi- 
nite plan which is so necessary for any 
accomplishment. It is a plan that de+ 
mands regularity of saving, and the 
unfailing premium notice furnishes the 
urge to persist in this regularity. It is 
a plan that guarantees her the money 
when she wants it, when she needs it 
most, and because it is not so easily 
accessible and because she has a goal, 
she follows through, and yet there is 
satisfaction in the plan because if an 
emergency arises, she can get the money 
quickly. It has a guaranteed cash and 
loan value, it is always marketable. 


With Future Assured She 
Can Spend and Enjoy 


It is a plan that enables her to spend 
more, both now and later, because hav- 
ing provided definitely for the future 
she is free to spend and enjoy the good 
things of life now. 

It is a definite plan. If she wishes 
$100 monthly income at age 60, a yearly 
savings of $350 (for example if she is 
30) will provide it for her. Is there any 
other plan that through definite savings, 
known each year in advance, she can 
guarantee herself a definite income? 

Second, she not only has a plan, but 
a plan safe and secure in itself. When 
she puts her savings into the life insur- 
ance plan, she literally buys an interest 
in the assets of one of our large life 
insurance companies, and gets the bene- 
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MISS SOPHIA BLIVEN, Philadelphia 
Penn Mutual Life 


fits of diversification of holdings and 
the strength that comes from such 
united holdings. With this plan there is 
no IF as to her financial independence, 
So far as the security of the plan itself 
is concerned, she can look forward to 
60 with assurance that cash or income 
is waiting for her. 


Every Plan Should Assure 
Permanence of Savings 


And third, this plan has permanence. 
Every woman’s savings program should 
assure permanent savings. All too often 
women depend on their ability to put 
money in the bank or in the building 
and loan and reinvest it and make 
money which can, in later years, be di- 
verted into income. Experience seems to 
teach us that few women following this 
“hit or miss, put in and take out” 
method arrive in their later years with 
a competency. The years bring so many 
demands on their savings and before 
they realize it, retirement days are on 
them and good intentions have led to 
dependence instead of independence. 
The life insurance plan is slow, but sure. 
It always reminds me of the motto 
which William B. Storey, president of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company says he would give to 
every young man who wants to attain 
success — 

“Fly low and fly slow 

But get to the place you start out 

for” 
and certainly following the life insur- 
ance method will get a woman to the 
place she starts out for—comfortable, 
free, happy days of retirement. 


Pays Income Every 
Month of Every Year 


Another unique advantage of the life 
insurance plan is that it invests her 
principal at maturity for her and pays 
her income, not for one month or one 
year, but for every month of every year 
that she may live. Many of the trage- 
dies about us today have come from the 
decrease or entire loss of income when 
age and health make it next to imposs!- 
ble to cope with such happenings. _ 

Not so long ago one of our policy- 
holders told us of her aunt who for 
years had had a very sizeable income. 
She had been independent, happy, able 
to travel, had been to Europe three oF 
four times, enjoyed helping others 
looked forward to years of comfort. 
Then came the war and the business 
depression following which cut both her 
principal and income and finally left her 
but a few hundred dollars. Inevitable 
tragedy for this woman of 82 who 
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lived so comfortably for so long on her 
income! 

Investments where the purchaser 
really buys a share in the risk may 
easily spell tragedy before the end of 
life while the life insurance plan abso- 
lutely guarantees a stable, never de- 
creasing income for all of life. 


Widows Too Often 
Are Overlooked 


Where will YOU be at the finish, 
might also be asked of a group of wid- 
ows. Does the problem of the widow 
differ in the least from that of the man 
to whose problem we give attention 
every day? She has a responsibility to 
her children and to herself in later 
years which needs not only a plan but 
a safe and secure plan. 

When I read the Life Payments Num- 
ber of the National Underwriter a few 
months ago stating that claims totaling 
$2,642,259,949 had been paid during 
1930, my thought was what a gold mine 
of prospects—and prospects with money. 
The women of that group need a safe 
and secure plan to insure their own 
financial independence, their happiness, 
their comfort as well as the happiness 
and comforts of others. For a mother 
to expend all on her children, only to 
find a few years later that she is de- 
pendent on those children, does not give 
her the joy and freedom of financial in- 
dependence. Her problem can so easily 
be solved through life insurance and yet 
I wonder if we do not overlook this fact 
almost entirely. The underwriter who 
delivers the death claim has the advan- 
tage because he knows something of the 
situation or can know something of it 
and can easily aid a woman to establish 
her own financial independence. 


Woman Needs a “Clean-Up” 
No Less Than Man 


When we come across women who 
have had $3,000, $4,000, $5,000 or $10,- 
000 insurance left to them, and then, 
five years later, have no insurance on 
their own lives, I can’t* but question 
why. 

A woman needs a clean-up fund as 
truly as her husband. She needs income 
for her children, the educational prob- 
lem is still present, and, last but not 
least, she needs to provide independence 
for herself in her later years. 

A few days ago one of my associates 
stopped into a real estate office to trans- 
act some business and was surprised 
to find the wife of the owner in charge. 
Careful questioning developed the fact 
that this woman’s husband has just 
recently died and that, because of the 
times, she felt she must keep the busi- 
ness and try to develop it. That the 
original capital put into the business 
had been her money, left to her by her 
father. That her son might not want 
to make it his life work but until the 
market was right they could not sell it. 

Where was the underwriter who ar- 
ranged the husband’s insurance? Why 
didn’t he assist this woman to solve 
her problem of future financial inde- 
pendence ? 


Women Whose Money 
Established Husband’s Business 


Just as this woman put her inheri- 
tance into this business, so many women 
do the same and yet what assurance of 
financial independence do they have? 

e are in conference now with another 
woman who is facing the same problem. 
She allowed her husband to use her 
money in the advancement of his busi- 
hess and in investments, and allowed 
them to be put in his name, and now, at 

death, she finds she can only have 
the use of income and that the inéome 
will cease should she remarry. As far 
as financial independence is concerned 
8 there any comparison between her 
outlook now and what it would have 

m had she held a life bond on her 
husband’s life equal to the money she 

over to him for investment ? 
en take the case of the woman of 


large means, who is experiencing or 
just has experienced the delays of es- 
tate settlement. If it is vital to the man 
of wealth to provide insurance to take 
care of the demands of taxes, it is 
equally important for the woman of 
wealth. 


Much is being said in these days 
about insurance trusts, and banks and 
trust companies are co-operating with 
the life insurance companies to bring 
the many advantages of life insurance 
trusts to the attention of the men of the 
country, but why should not the same 
advantages appeal to the women as 
well? 


But enough has been said to show 
that life insurance and annuities can 
and should form the structural steel 
of building financial independence for 
women. 


In order that this life insurance mes- 
sage may be carried to the womanhood 
of America, we need more women under- 
writers with vision to see the place life 
insurance and annuities can hold in the 
economic life of a woman, more women 
underwriters with creative force enough 
to visualize the needs of the woman 
with whom she is dealing and to make 
the plan fit her individual needs, to help 
her to live more abundantly. 
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The Colonial led 42 of the 50 leaders for increase in Industrial Insurance in force in 1930 


“Good as Gold” 


—OF AMERICA— 





Affords exceptional opportunities in Penn- 
syluania — New Jersey— New York and 
Connecticut to the ambitious, progressive 
and Conscientious man. 


“A Good Company to Represent” 
“Represent a Good Company” 
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Home Office: 570,000 
JERSEY CITY People Insured 
New Jersey by Colonial Policies 





Over 123 Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 









































HROUGH Life Insurance and only through Life Insurance 

can a man capitalize the unlived years of his life on the basis 
of his annual earning power. No business but Life Insurance can 
guarantee that annual earning power. 


This company is built with a corner stone of integrity and a sincere 
| wish to be of service to humanity. Friendly service and co-opera- 
| tion are given to the utmost. If you are interested in such a profes- 
sion it will pay you to be friendly with the 
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Gain in Insurance in force for 6 months ending June 30—20% 








| General Agency Openings in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, California, Michigan, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee and Texas 
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Lapsation Serious 
Before Depression 


(Continued from page 9) 
home office correspondence and action 
will breathe the atmosphere of con- 
servation whenever possible. 

Many of us have established conser- 
vation units or departments, generally 
under the vice-president in charge of 
production. This unit has been placed 
under the charge of a competent of- 
ficer who gives his entire time and at- 
tention to conservation—as he should. 
Lack of time forbids a detail of his 
duties. One chief function of this 
home office unit is to keep accurate 
records of every agency’s, and every 
agent’s, business and terminations. 


Real Conservation Is 
Done in the Field 


Further it is the job of the home 
office conservation units to help spread 
the gospel of conservation through 
the field by information and data, and 
to motivate and help by personal visits. 

All companies are today requiring 
better lapse records for attendance at 
club conventions. Honor rolls and list- 
ings of field men are being based more 
and more on persistency standing. 

However, strive as we may in the 
home offices, it is you, our partners 
out there in the field, spread in the 
different cities and hamlets of the 
country, who must carry on in the 
front the crusade of conservation. It 
is you who are best able to dam the 
broadening river of terminations. We 
all know that is so, so why use any 
more phraseology about it! It is you 
who wrote the business, you who have 
the personal contacts, you who get the 
retainers for renewals. If your life 
underwriting has been elevated to the 
prestige of a profession (as it has 
been with many of you), then you 
have established that confidential re- 
lationship with your clients which 
should keep your business well con- 
served. 


Conservation Just a 
Mysterious Something 


You here do not need to be told— 
as some of your confreres back at 
home do—that every $100,000 person- 
ally produced means (on the hereto 
existing normal termination basis) at 
least $1,000 to the agent in renewal 
commissions alone over nine years. 
This is, of course, speaking on the 
average. So a 00,000 production 
should mean over $3,000 in renewals 
alone in the agent’s pocket. To permit 
a high lapse and surrender rate is de- 
liberately throwing most of that away. 

A shrewd observer connected with 
our business, but not a home. office 
man (or I should not dare repeat it) 
has recently said this: “To many 
general agents, managers, and agents, 
conservation is a mysterious some- 
thing; they know little about it. They 
know all about how to get new busi- 
ness, but they know little about old 
business; it all seems vague to them.” 

Oh! I know that does not apply, of 
course, to any of you here, but it does 
apply to some of your confreres back 
at home. 


Can’t Get All Top Men 
But Help Those Accepted 


I spoke of the progress we are 
making. We have learned some facts 
from statistics. We admit that the 
conservation problem runs back along 
the line, way back to the selection of 
the agent in the first instance, his 
type, temperament and standing. Yet 
you general agents and managers, 
while you must be critical and analyt- 
ical in your selections, you cannot be 
hypercritical to the point of stasis. 
You must take some venture and 
gamble in human material. But once 
selected you can then give to your 
agents certain points—points that have 
been now analyzed and tested—that 


will assist the conservation of their 
business. They show how conservation 
runs ‘back to the initial sale. 

Let us rehearse a few of these 
points that experience has shown us. 

The more premium prepayments that 
are made and binding receipts given, 
the less the lapse tendency. 

There are distinctly occupational 
preferences to observe in prospects. 

The younger the policyholder (after 
20) the greater the termination ratio. 


Frequency of Payment 
Multiplies Lapse Ratio 


The method of premium payment is 
important. The annual premium policy 
has by far the most persistency. 
Semi-annual premium policies have 
double the termination ratio of the 
annual, and the quarterly leave the 
books even faster than the semi-an- 
nual. There is no use here in reason- 
ing why, it is a proved fact. 

Avoid selling a policy merely as 
such, but present a particular settle- 
ment provision to meet a definite need 
or contingency. All records show con- 
clusively that policies providing for 
definite option settlements, monthly in- 
comes, and to meet specific needs, are, 
not only 50 per cent larger, but re- 
new far better than lump sum policies. 

A more complete understanding of 
the prospect’s financial responsibility 
and his ability to pay helps reduce 
termination. 


No Excuse for $1,000 
Policy Except to Build 


The smaller the policy (up to the 
very high amounts) the more likely 
its premature termination. Outside of 
the industrial business the only excuse 
for a $1,000 policy is as a foundation 
stone to later build on, or else to 
bring a life estate diminished by a 
policy loan up to par. 

And there are other now proved 
ways of avoiding a deliberate invita- 
tion to a lapse tendency at the time of 
the sale. 

Naturally we do not expect all 
policies to be sold on these lines. But 
we can insist, if an agent sells, for in- 
stance, a smallish policy to a young 
unmarried man on a quarterly basis, 
he must realize when selling he is 
obligating himself to a stiffer fight for 
future persistency than had he sold 
otherwise to another prospect. And he 
must go through with it and give 
that policy holder fourfold the subse- 
quent personal attention he might have 
to give another. And why shouldn’t 
he? That’s his job! You here, being 
wise, know much lapsing comes from 
that besetting sin of some of your 
salesmen, laziness, cussed laziness. 


Mainly a Matter of 
Field Management 


Success for salesmen, and for every- 
body else, depends much on a free 
functioning of the sweat glands. As 
a matter of fact (and I am not try- 
ing to coin an alliterative phrase) all 
of us, my friends, must put more 
perspiration into persistency. 

Conservation, however, is after all 
mainly a matter of field management. 
You general agents and managers have 
been selected ause of your qualities 
of leadership and executive ability; and 
you are given over-riding commissions 
or salaries therefor. It is you who 
must plan the details of such work 
in your agencies. 

Many of you have proved the dis- 
tinct value of regular weekly agency 
meetings devoted solely to conserva- 
tion; no other subject being brought 
up. The cards that are then thumbed 
over are the cards of existing policy- 
holders—not of new prospects. Then 
there are the regular set conservation 
talks, prepared the same as _ initial 
sales talks, and followed’ out. Plan- 
ning is essential. 

Then there are the orphan policy- 
holders—business written by departed 
agents. Their termination rate is very 
high. It is up to you to see they are 


taken care of and brought into the 
family, and kept there. 

It is the cohorts under your fine 
leadership who must carry the gospel 
of conservation direct into the homes 
of the policyholders and make them 
(in turn) conservation-minded. Edu- 
cation, education of our public; it must 
be carried through. Then you will 
have the supreme satisfaction of put- 
ting through a work of practical al- 
truism. And further, if you do not 
mind my mentioning it—it will reward 
you personally. 

We agree that substituted business 
can only result in a financial sacrifice 
to the insured. Take a simple though 
not usual case merely to illustrate 
the high proportion of added expense 
of any substitution. 


Huge Money Cost of 
a Little Ready Cash 


A party wanting coverage for 20 
years at age 35 takes out $10,000 
ordinary life, annual premium $263.50, 
intending to surrender at the end of 
the 20th year. But he lapses at the 
end of the first year. In the 2nd year, 
however, he takes out the same 
amount of coverage in ordinary pay- 
ing the premium at the advanced age 
of one year, 36, and he surrenders this 
after 19 years thus getting his total 
of 20 years coverage as planned. The 
net costs year by year have been 
accumulated at 5 per cent. The step- 
up in his substituted policy premium 
was but $8.20 more per annum, yet the 
real ultimate cost of his coverage for 
the same amount and time is $375.80 
more than had he not lapsed. In other 
companies the figures would approxi- 
mate the same. 

And so even when there is a sur- 
render and allowing for all accumu- 
lating interest at 5 per cent on the 
cash value in the policyholder’s hands 
after surrender, there is always a 
substantial loss to the insured in any 
substituted coverage of the same kind, 
however figured out. 


Hasn’t Been Properly 
Told to Policyholder 


This is old matter to you; but is it 
to the policyholder of some of your 
confreres back at home? That is the 
point. Have such policyholders with 
lurking surrender thoughts been fully 
informed of these truths? Have they 
always had painted for them with 
enough patience and persistence the 
whole picture? That is the natural 
query in the minds of some home of- 
ficers. Because he has not been fully 
informed of the real added cost and 
he happens to think he wants a little 
temporary cash value, many a policy- 
holder has been allowed to inflict a 
severe gouge upon himself and his 
family. 

Let us take up the question of 
policy loans. We rejoice that in this 
depression we have been of such serv- 
ice to many policyholders. The reserve 
on their policies has often been the 
only emergency fund to which they 
had needed recourse. Yet on the other 
hand it is common knowledge that 
many policy loans have been made 
that were unwarranted and unneces- 
sary, and too many made to carry on 
the speculation mania. 


25 Percent Have Loans 
10 Percent Have Maximum 


Generally speaking, in the companies 
reporting to New York State approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of their policies 
(other than industrial) have loans 
against them. Of these 25 per cent of 
policies, as near as can be estimated, 
between 50 per cent and 60 per cent 
of that number are borrowed on prac- 
tically to the limit. In brief, at least 
10 per cent and probably 12 per cent 
of all ordinary policies in force now 
have maximum loans. Here is field 
for that scourge, the twister, if we 
let his false logic prevail. 

While there may be this percentage 
of maximum loans we must bear in 
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President State Mutual Life 


mind that as a rule these maximum 
loans are on policies in their earlier 
value years and not in the later when 
the reserves are high and the policies 
are nearing a normal maturity. Thus 
the real protection is not impaired by 
these loans to the extent the twister 
tries to tell. 


Loan Not Logical 
Reason for Termination 


If the unsound arguments are per- 
mitted to prevail that have induced 
many policyholders to terminate their 
pledged insurance for new substituted 
policies, then we are indeed in for a 
disastrous period of shrinkage in our 
old business. In view of the increas- 
ing ethical standards of this associa- 
tion and its subsidiary underwriters 
associations, we believe this twisting 
and substitution will be even more 
actively combatted by you. It must be. 

Where, unless the bankruptcy court 
is in sight, is the logic for a termi- 
nation even if a policy reserve is bor- 
rowed on? The holder has simply 
borrowed at our institution instead of 
a bank or any of a dozen different 
kinds of loaning institutions to which 
he may have access. He borrows of us 
to buy a new car, or a radio, or some 
stock, or something else. 


Has Nothing to Do With 
Cost of Carrying Insurance 


What he pays us in interest on that 
loan can be charged up as additional 
cost for carrying the radio or the car 
or the stock he has bought with the 
loan, but it has no more to do with 
the cost of carrying his life insurance 
bought of us than it has to do with 
the price of wheat in famined China 
That self-evident truth is often soft- 
pedaled by a few in the field. There- 
fore it is but natural the com 
are beginning to lay restrictive han 
on any 50 per cent first commission 
in such cases of substituted business. 

Approximately 40 per cent of dwell- 
ings and privately owned buildings 2 
this country carry a mortgage a 
them; and it always has been about 
that percentage. The mere fact they 
have substantial liens against them 
has not as yet resulted in real estate 
agents broadcasting that as a reason 
why these home owners should sé 
their horhes and buy another house 

The wastage of preventable termin@ 
tions undeniably exists. It is a 
that threatens to eat into the 
of our shields. Let us wipe out 
blemish on our otherwise shining 
splendidly burnished escutcheon. | 

Every opportunity presents a di 
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HERMAN C. HINTZPETER 


MANAGER 


The Mutual Life Insuranee Co. of N. Y. 


CHICAGO’S GREATEST AGENCY 


8th Floor, 208 So. La Salle St. State 9700 Chicago, Illinois 











HOBART & af ATES 209 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OUR SYSTEM OF AGENCY PROTECTION: 


2. Agents have the advantage of extensive 3. Agents are protected against ‘part-time” 
1. Agents are protected against rebaters. route lists and the services of a competent men. 
statistician. 4. Agents are protected against brokers. 
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| abs INSURANCE is one business that has safely weathered all storms of 


depression and has actually shown an increase in production even in 
these times of uncertainty. 
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In Chicago opportunities exist for experienced agents and ambitious men to 
become life underwriters and operate through the well established and high 
grade offices represented on this page. Men connected with these offices are 
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variably results in awakening his in- 
terest and whetting his desire to im- 
prove. 


Let Man Set His Quota, 
Then Help Him Make It 


The quota, properly sold to the men, 
is, of course, very effective—but let 
each man set his own and then help 
him to make it. The quota method, the 
“exceed your own previous record” 
method, and a consecutive weekly pro- 
duction goal, are all psychologically 
correct and the results obtained are in 
every instance of lasting value. Con- 
tests for prizes of appreciable money 
worth or to honor some individual are 
not psychologically correct, in my 
opinion, and do not result in perma- 
nently increased production. 

Personally, I want my agency to sell 
life insurance, not in honor of any offi- 
cial of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
not to win any special prize, but on the 
merits of the insurance itself and the 
responsibility which each agent ought 
to feel to do his best at all times in the 
interests of the client, the company and 
his own family. 


Can Use Methods of 
Football Captain and Coach 


agents stimulated. It is more difficult, 
he said, to inspire enthusiasm at the 
start than to perpetuate the glow. 


culty to the pessimist, and every diffi- 
culty presents an opportunity to the 
optimist. We hope each of you is this 
kind of an optimist to whom this 
present difficulty is presenting oppor- 
tunity. 

It is an infinite satisfaction to be 
connected with an institution which is 
not only a business but is the highest 
type of social service, and which un- 
veils such limitless fields for future 
expansion. As some one has said, 
“Three particular statements can truth- 
fully be made concerning life insur- 
ance, and made calmly and judicially 
and without exaggeration: 

1. No other business has a higher 
or better motive. 

None is conducted with greater 
integrity. 

None has produced more mag- 
nificent results.” 


Hard Task to Keep 
Agency Stimulated 


(Continued from Page 10) 
soon becomes exhausted. 2. All easy 
improvements are soon made. 3. A per- 
iod of “incubation” is always needed for 
the development of new habits. 4. Vol- 
untary attention cannot be sustained 
for long periods of time. 

Walter Dill Scott in his book, “In- 
creasing Human Efficiency in Busi- 
ness,” says: “Periods of improvement 
are universally followed by stages of 
stagnation or even retrogression. These 
periods of little or no improvement fol- 
lowing periods of rapid improvement 
are called “plateaus” and are found in 
the experience of all who are acquiring 
skill in any line.” 


Decide to Continue 
Section Second Year 


(Continued from Page 10) 
fireproof structures, whereas reinstate- 
ment is an emergency Measure compar- 
able to the work of the fire department 
in putting out fires, which feed on poor 


Every Agency Encounters 
“Plateaus” in Its Growth 
Every agency encounters “plateaus” 


in its growth and development. So does 
every agent. As soon as a particular 


construction. “plateau” is overcome and advance Regardless of what you or I want 
L. Wood. G Satu again begins, the four inter-related fac- or don’t want, however, the time very 
J. L. » Guest Speaker, tors, mentioned previously, which were quickly arrives in our —ry of sound 
Gets Prolonged Ovation the cause of the first plateau, begin to agency stimulation when all easy im- 


provements have been effected and we 
encounter the second plateau. Now is 
the time when a general agent’s coach- 
ing ability is called into action. Get be- 
hind the men who deserve encourage- 
ment with commendation. Behave in 
somewhat the same manner as the foot- 
ball captain does who slaps his team- 
mates on the back after they have made 
steady advances down the field in the 
second quarter, only to find the oppo- 
sition stiffening near its own goal lines. 
I’m not talking about glad-hand stuff, 
I’m merely saying that when the long 
pull needs unison to attain the common 
objective, a few words of encourage- 
ment, a bit of well earned praise here 
and there, will have a definitely stimu- 
lating effect. When the advance be- 
comes difficult, the more need is there 
for a reawakened interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

Up to this point our agency personnel 
has made fairly satisfactory progress. 
The large number of newer men whom 
we are attempting to keep stimulated 
still retain much of their initial en- 
thusiasm for the business. These newer 
men feel that they now know how to 
meet people, how to approach them, 
how to influence them—then something 
happens, activity lessens, ardor cools, 
a short dry spell, and the agent has 
abandoned those sound habits of record 
keeping and time control which are so 
necessary to his growth and develop- 
ment. Now is the time to step in as 
coach not as captain of the team, and 
say as I once heard a great football 
coach say to his men: “This is a hard 
proposition—it is a difficult thing. If 
you are hardwork haters, get out; now 
is the time to move. If you are hard 
work lovers, stay! If you enjoy doing 
a particulafly tough job, stay. Cake eat- 
ers vanish! If you want something 
heavy to get your teeth in, stay.” 


Beefsteak Biters and 
Not Cake Eaters Needed 


It is foolish for us to try to stimulate 
the cake-eater permanently—it just 
can’t be done. It is my further opinion 
that there is a tendency on the part of 
the management of some companies to 
cater to the cake-eater. Be that as it 
may, permanently successful agencies, 
ate aon a large volume of quality 

usiness year in and year out, in good 
times and bad, can only be built on 
“beefsteak biters.” Men who can sell 
life insurance and get the full price for 
it. Men who do not misrepresent, di- 
rectly or indirectly. Men with brains 
enough to realize that in the long run 


operate again and ultimately bring 
about another period of recession or no 
advance. Therefore, when an agency has 
successfully ridden past a friction point 
in its progress, the guards cannot be let 
down. New motives to action should 
be injected, new novelty created. Why? 
Because novelty, itself, is a factor in 
sustaining interest and enthusiasm. 
There must not be anything unsound 
in this novelty or more harm than good 
will come of it. 

To keep ourselves interested and en- 
thused, we in management must fre- 
quently take stock of ourselves, our 
progress—and must frequently stimu- 
late our interest by proposing new —_ 
lems or new variations of old problems. 
We must be looking continually for 
ways and means to increase the effi- 
ciency of our associates—ways and 
means to maintain their enthusiasm— 
by devising new appeals to their in- 
dividual interest and new stimulations 
to action. Intra-agency contests, out- 
ings, charts of progress, quotas, slogans 
and the like, all may be used to bolster 
up and renew flagging or suspended in- 
terest. 


John L. Wood, manager of the sales 
education and promotion division of the 
National Cash Register Company, was 
the third speaker. “Showing a Gain in 
Thirty-one,” was his topic and Mr. Pat- 
terson jokingly said that it was neces- 
sary to go beyond the agency ranks to 
get a speaker for the subject. Mr. 
Wood drew a prolonged ovation, the 
audience particularly liking his con- 
cluding statement: “Salesmen will lead 
the business world out of the mire of 
depression into the sunlight of pros- 
perity.” : 

Holgar J. Johnson, the dynamic gen- 
eral agent for the Penn Mutual in Pitts- 
burgh, former president of the Pitts- 
burgh Association, and general conven- 
tion chairman, closed the morning 
session. He dwelt on the necessity of 
retraining old agents, pointing out that 
it is this class that has slumped most 
seriously. 

After lunch the managers separated 
into three groups, according to the 
population of their territories. Chair- 
man of group one was G. T. Vermilion, 
manager in Milwaukee for the Mutual 
Life of New York; group two, J. S. 
Drewry, Mutual Benefit in Cleveland; 
group three, S. T. Whatley, Aetna Life 
in Chicago. ‘There were prepared 
speeches at each of the groups on the 
same subjects: “Securing New Agents 
and Getting Them Into Production 
Promptly” and “Financing Agents and 
Their Business.” 


Accurate Record of 
Great Value to Producer 


My personal views are that most 
general agents and managers do not yet 
appreciate the value to the individual 
producer of keeping a most careful and 
accurate record of his calls and inter- 
views. Pertinent information is bound 
to be an incentive to more effective 
action and the establishment of higher 
standards. From time immemorial rec- 
ords have been the great incentive to 
all kinds of athletic sports and con- 
tests. Men of today try to equal and 
exceed the records of the men of yes- 
terday and so accomplish more than 
mediocre things. 

That the record method of stimulus 
has “caught on” as to life insurance is 
proven by the many companies now 
using a variety of contests to increase 
production. And what a variety! How 
silly and inane some of them are—an 
insult to the intelligence of the men 
asked to participate, and belittling to 
the business in the eyes of the public. 
Contests will be few and far between 
in any agency with which I am connect- 
ed, because I believe a more permanent 
and lasting stimulus can be effected by 
getting the agent interested in outdoing 
his own previous record. This can be 
eral agent in New York City for the done without even asking the agent to 
Northwestern Mutual. He outlined the do it, because the furnishing of the 
methods that are necessary to keep right kind of record regularly, in- 


Financing Discussions 


Are Largely Suppressed 


Instructions were given that the dis- 
cussions of the speeches on financing 
were not to be reproduced as it was 
felt it might create unrest in the field. 
Briefly, therefore, the sentiment at 
group three, consisting of representa- 
tives of the largest cities, seemed to 
favor financing with certain restric- 
tions; at group two, medium sized cen- 
ters, the speaker favored financing 
agents on earned commissions through 
the bank; group one, small cities and 
rural territory, for financing through 
the medium of finance corporations af- 
filiated with the agency. 

There was more discussion; questions 
and argument at all of the meetings on 
the question of getting new agents and 
getting them into production promptly. 

After two hours the group meetings 
adjourned and the general session was 
reconvened to hear C. L. McMillen, gen- 




















CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN, New York 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


the interest of the man who buys and 
of the man who sells are identical. 

And now having kicked out the cake- 
eaters, we are ready to reorganize and 
solidify our new idea processes and 
what is left in the way of man power, 
Here is where an advanced, intelligent 
training program enters favorably in- 
to the picture. Constant subjection to 
new training processes or ideas will 
keep an agency on its toes, providing 
the general agent or manager recog- 
nizes one very important fact—that 
voluntary attention cannot be sustained 
for long periods of time. This is the 
morale factor in stimulation—the mo- 
rale plateau, if you please, although 
morale has had much to do with all 
previous accomplishment. 


Voluntary Interest Is 
Matter of Morale 


Anything requiring both physical 
and intellectual work is always subject 
to fluctuation. Those of us with strong 
will power may make our lapses of at- 
tention relatively short. We may be on 
our guard and try to try faithfully, but 
no exertion of the will can keep up a 
steady and constant expenditure of ef- 
fort in any single direction. All signi- 
ficant advances, however, are dependent 
upon voluntary attention, and voluntary 
attention is only as strong as the mo- 
rale._is good. Voluntary interest or 
morale is a valuable thing to possess, 
but a most difficult thing to secure, 
either within ourselves, or in those who 
are under our guidance. 

The primary function of a general 
agent or manager is to so build and con- 
duct his agency organization that it 
will permanently produce a large vol- 
ume of quality business for the com- 
pany he represents. This can only 
accomplished by securing and develop- 
ing reliable and competent agents—and 
it seems to me that the general agent 
or manager who fails in this, regard- 
less of the amount of personal or bro- 
kerage business he may produce, does 
not. give his company value receiv 
for the higher compensation his ge?- 
eral agency or managership contract 
provides. 








O. Sam Cummings of Dallas, Texas 
state manager for the Kansas City Life 
and chairman of the committee which 
has undertaken the revision of the Na 
tional association constitution and by- 
laws, was formerly president of the 
Kiwanis International and his long &- 

rience in that organization was 10 
invaluable by his associates on this com- 
mittee in the work which it has been 
doing. 
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Give Him a Reason, 


’ Then Good Excuse 


(Continued from Page 15) 

come sales resistance we endeavor to 
avoid it by seeking emotions that are 
easy to appeal to, and sell insurance to 
rovide the inheritance tax when we 
should be selling it to provide the in- 
heritance? What did that agent have 
in mind when he said to me, “In order 
to be a good actor you’ve got to forget 
yourself ?” 

Confucius is supposed to have said, 
“In order to be sublime, we must be 
willing to run the risk of appearing 
ridiculous.” And I think that, in our 
unwillingness to run that risk lies the 
germ of the fear that’s the curse of our 
business—the fear that keeps us from 
selling by keeping us from trying to 
sell. That’s why fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread, and succeed where 
angels fail. That’s why there are so 
many successes that we can’t under- 
stand and so many failures that we can’t 
explain. 

Will Think of Nose 

Dive in Mid Ocean 


Whenever I hear a big producer tell- 
ing an audience of agents how he sells, 
I have a peculiar feeling that as far as 
a large portion of the audience is con- 
cerned, it might just as well be Lind- 
bergh telling how he flew across the At- 
lantic. For uppermost in the minds of 
many of that audience will be the 
thought of the possible nose dive in the 
middle of the ocean. 

Have you ever pictured your favorite 
actor portraying the character of a life 
insurance salesman? To begin with, he’s 
your favorite actor because he portrays 
characters that you would like to imi- 
tate. And your picture of the life under- 
writer that your favorite actor would 
portray is the picture of the life under- 
writer that you would like to be, and 
already know how to be. 

Let’s put your favorite actor in one 
of the toughest spots in our business 
—facing the secretary outside the pros- 
pect’s office. In the first place, the au- 
dience is going to insist that he get to 
see the prospect, and in the second place 
he can’t just send in his card and be 
invited in. No audience would stand for 
that. 


Told His Story to 
Guardian Secretary 


Let’s have the secretary hand him one 
of those terrible slips of paper on 
witich he must write his name and the 
nature of his business or the object of 
his call, Many of you who have been 
through it, will admit that we’ve got 
your actor and the author in a h— of a 
fix. And yet I know of one agent who 
handled just such a situation in a man- 
ner that would have appealed to any 
audie..ce. When the secretary handed 
him the slip of paper, he looked at it 
and then turned to the secretary and 
said “Perhaps I’d better tell you about 
it instead of writing it.” And when he 
had finished telling her he had finished 
selling her. 

But let’s return to our actor agent 
and imagine him writing on that little 
slip of paper, “Is your business for 
sale?” Then the scene changes and we 
see the hard-boiled prospect grabbing 
his heavy blue pencil and writing the 
word “no” across the little slip of paper. 


No Concealment of 

Purpose in This Plan 

Back again in the outer office we see 
the actor agent asking for another slip 
of paper and writing on it, “Would it 

for sale if you were to die?” And 

again the slip of paper comes back with 
a bigger “No” on it, and a lot of ex- 
clamation marks, whereupon the actor 
agent — for still paar d slip of paper 

id writes on it, “ ? 
You'd oy A ow do you know 
Now, if at that point a movie audience 


would be satisfied to see the actor agent 
ushered in to the office of the actor 
prospect, then, in a certain number of 
cases, a real agent in real life will get 
in to see a real prospect at that same 
point. And if, instead of getting in, the 
agent takes the well known nose dive, 
he can comfort himself with the thought 
that no matter how far out they may 
throw him, he’ll be no further out than 
he would have been if he had never 
gone in. 


Impossible Scene That 
Actually Happened 


If you don’t think that little scene 
from the movies could take place in real 
life, let me tell you of a much more im- 
possible scene that actually took place 
in the office of a New York millionaire. 
This millionaire was on the prospect list 
of a struggling young bond salesman 
who used to call regularly once a week 
and send in his card only to be told 
that the prospect was busy “or sump’n.” 
But one morning, when he made his 
regular call, and the secretary, as 
usual, asked him for his card, he moved 
over near the prospect’s door and said 
in a loud tone of voice, “You just tell 
him that he’s got more of my cards now 
than he’s entitled to and he’s not going 
to get any more. And if he doesn’t see 
me this morning, he’ll never know what 
he’s missed, because this is the last time 
I’m coming.” 

At that point, the millionaire came 
bustling out of his office and shouted, 
“What’s going on out here. What the 
h— do you want to see me about ?” And 
the bond salesman in a fit of despera- 
tion shouted back, “Well, since I’m sell- 
ing bonds and you’re buying bonds, 
what the h— do you think I want to see 
you about?” And later as he was leav- 
ing the office with an order so big that 
it actually scared him, the millionaire 
called him back and said, “Maybe you’d 
better let me have another of your cards 
after all.” 


Will Answer Third 
to Avoid Other Two 


Now, let’s substitute, for the million- 
aire, the tough prospect who looks at 
his watch and says, “I’ll give you just 
five minutes.” One of them said that to 
me once, and I asked for another inter- 
view at a more convenient time. The 
second interview lasted three minutes. 
Let’s send that bond salesman in to see 
that prospect in the role of an under- 
writer. When the prospect says, “I'll 
give you just five minutes,” let’s have 
the underwriter say, “That’s more than 
I need. I just want to ask you three 
questions. How much would your family 
need to get along on if you were to die 
tonight ? How much would they actually 
have if you were to die tonight? How 
old are you?” 

I’ll admit that any agent who handles 
that kind of prospect in that manner 
will have a lot of funny experiences, 
but I’m willing to bet that a lot of 
people will tell him how old they are in 
order to avoid a discussion of the other 
two questions. 


Let Agent Imagine His 
Act Seen by Audience 


Just suppose that your local dramatic 
society planned to present a three act 
play and asked Mr. Average Agent to 
play the part of a life insurance agent 
in the cast. Would he be willing to ap- 
pear before his audience as he appears 
before his prospects every day, oy 
would he insist on dressing the part to 
look like a million dollars? Would he 
be willing to speak the lines as he does 
in his every day work, or would he in- 
sist on snappy lines that would call for 
laughter and applause from his au- 
dience ? 

Would he be willing to walk onto the 
stage and say, “Good morning, Mr. 
Prospect. I represent the Ajax Life In- 
surance Company. Are you in the mar- 
ket for some life insurance this morn- 
ing?” He would not, and what’s more, 





he’d have plenty to say about any 
author who would put any such line in 
the play. And of course he’d insist on a 
big scene in which he overcame objec- 
tions by a powerful appeal to the emo- 
tions of his prospect and secured the 
signature, on the well known dotted 
line. And if the author couldn’t write 
the lines to suit him, he would write 
them himself. But on the morning after 
the show, forgetting that an audience 
of one is no different from an audience 
of a thousand, he’d put on the old suit 
and go back to the old routine of say- 
ing, “Good morning. I represent the 
Ajax Life Insurance Company.” 


Agent Isn’t as Good as 
He Knows How to Be 


And every once in a while he’d think 
back to the night when he had played 
the part of an agent before an admiring 
and applauding audience, and he’d wish 
that life would be like that. And the 
sad part of it all is that life COULD 
be like that if he WOULD be like that. 

I don’t think our job as far as Mr. 
Average Agent is concerned is entirely 
a job of education, because, the reason 
he is no better than he is, lies in the 
fact that he isn’t as good as he knows 
how to be. I think our job is to find 
the germ of the fear that keeps him 
from trying and I think we can find it 
in his belief that the better an idea may 
be if it works, the more of a darn fool 
it will make of him if it doesn’t work. 
I think we’ve got to turn his thoughts 
away from the nose dive in the middle 
of the ocean and turn them toward the 
safe landing on'the other side. He wants 
to be a success, but he is willing to give 
up his hope of the sublime because of 
his unwillingness to run the risk of 
appearing ridiculous. 


Not as Bad to Try 
As It Is Not to Try 


We can’t overcome his fear by calling 
him a coward, and we can’t make him a 
better agent by giving him hell when 
what he needs is help. I think if we 
want him to sell insurance as an actor 
would sell insurance, we’ve got to sell 
him courage as an actor would sell him 
courage. We’ve got to show him that it 
isn’t a question of success or not, but 
a question of success or failure. We’ve 
got to show him that the hardships and 
ridicule he’s got to go through if he 
succeeds aren’t in it with the hardships 
and ridicule he’s got to go through if he 
fails. 

And in closing, may I suggest that 
we remind him that the most sublime 
figure in all history was, in His most 
sublime hour, an object of ridicule. 


Cling to Fundamentals, 
Revise Other Principles 


(Continued from Page 10) 
nency. Incidentally mark everything 
‘loan’ not ‘drawing account.’ 


If Don’t Have Bond, Man 
Wilts, It Is Big Strain 


“In the initial period of 13 to 17 
weeks, if you don’t have a bond and the 
man wilts, you are placed under a se- 
vere strain. 

“The bondsman is usually one of the 
agent’s best friends and the agent feels 
under obligations to him which stimu- 
lates his interest and energy. 

“Every debit balance as soon as pos- 
sible should be placed on an automatic 
reducing basis. I disagree with those 
who feel there is safety in having the 
producer indebted. There is no danger 
of having a man shift when he is finan- 
cially independent because you have 
helped him become financially inde- 
pendent. 

“We have devel an agency plan 
from the errors of the past and the best 
thought put on it in the present and 
hope it will come to full fruition in the 
future. We had a plan entering 1931 of 
10 group managers to operate in five 





different locations. We now have eight 
group managers operating from four 
different locations. Behind these eight 
men are four central management men, 
including myself, and two special man- 
agement men, one of whom is the edu- 
cational director and the other of whom 
specializes in tax, estate, trust matters, 
etc. 


Group Manager Must Be 
Successful Selling Man 


“The group manager must be a sell- 
ing man, producing at least $500,000 of 
personal paid for business. This is for 
two reasons. First because from his 
personal production and management 
contingent he must be making enough 
to attract good talent. Secondly he must 
really be a selling man who has perma- 
nently earned a good income to in- 
fluence the type of men we want to at- 
tract. 

“How to go about getting these sell- 
ing managers? We wanted a selling 
management but we couldn’t pay for it. 
Accordingly we emphasized early and 
late hours, permitting the management 
men to spend time in managerial work 
without preventing them from engag- 
ing in personal selling. They work from 
8:30 a. m. to 9:30 a. m. on supervision, 
and the rest of the day is released for 
personal production except that he must 
spend one and three quarters hours 
daily in induction work or put one new 
man into the field each month. 

“The assignment was for each of the 
ten management groups to put one new 
man into production each month, which 
would mean 120 new men a year. In 
addition the five central management 
men were each to put one-half new 
man into production each month, which 
would total 30 new men or a grand total 
of 150 new men in the year. As a mat- 
ter of fact we have made a net gain of 
47 new men this year and hope to end 
the year with a net gain of 60.” 


Select New Men By 
Personal Contacts 


(Continued from Page 22) 
happy. The first step in accomplishing 
this is to see that he immediately 
makes some money. We attempt to do 
this through the medium of joint work 
with either the manager or some other 
successful agent. All joint work is 
strictly on a 50-50 basis, whether it be 
with another agent or the unit man- 
ager. 

At the same time we are assisting 
him in making money, it is also neces- 
sary that he sold the idea of fra- 
ternalism. Before he is selected, the 
unit manager must feel that he will fit 
in with the rest of the agents, socially 
and fraternally. He and his wife are 
brought into the picture in a social 
way by an evening party of the entire 
unit, held either at the agency offices 
or at someone’s home. Usually an 
evening meal is served, followed by a 
bridge party. 

After the agent has made some com- 
missions for himself and has been 
initiated into the unit fraternity, in 
most cases it is necessary that he be 
taught a practical way of handling his 
finances. Although our home office pro- 
vides us with a loan from which we 
can advance a small amount to agents, 
we have found that it has been very 
unsatisfactory. About the only persons 
to whom we advance any money are a 
selected group of college graduates 
who have had no chance to establish 
credit or earn money. The best and 
most practical method we have found 
of financing an agent is to go with him 
to his banker, explain the nature of his 
contract, why we have selected him as 
an agent, and help him establish credit 
and then see to it that he does not 
abuse that confidence. 

When we have done all of these 
things for the new man, and he has 
become happy, our biggest problem is 
solved. 
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Business Cases Are 


Not Often Large Ones 


(Continued from page 9) 
written to compensate the firm when 
the members of the business die but 
we must keep in mind the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of businesses 
in this country are small concerns in 
which two or more persons share the 
ownership between them. Therefore 
most of the insurance being sold and 
most of the insurance that will be sold 
in the future for business purposes will 
be the type of business insurance which 
represents the liquidation of the de- 
ceased person’s interest. 


Profit Found by 
John Wanamaker 


One of the finest testimonials given 
in business insurance was submitted by 
John Wanamaker as follows: 

“Twenty years ago I had a capital of 
about a half million dollars. I then 
realized that a business man with a 
half million dollars of capital and one 
million and one-half of insurance on his 
life would have better credit in busi- 
ness than one with a half million capi- 
ta] and no insurance—and so I took the 
insurance. I now find that trading on 
the credit it created, I made more pro- 
fit than if the money which went into 
insurance had gone directly into my 
business.” 

It is also interesting to know that 
banks and credit agencies when seek- 
ing information about business con- 
cerns request information from the 
members of the firm as to what 
amount of business insurance is car- 
ried. Therefore business insurance 
tends to stabilize a company’s credit. 


Delusion That Business 
Cases Are Always Large 


There is a general delusion that busi- 
ness insurance cases are always large 
cases. This is not so. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of business concerns being 
small require but small policies to liqui- 
date the interest of the deceased part- 
ner or stockholder as the case may be. 
The average business insurance policy 
which has been written in the past few 
years has been less than $7,000 and I 
believe you will agree that a policy of 
that size is not put on record as a large 
case and it is because of the fact that 
a large case is so unusual that it final- 
ly represents news. We must keep in 
mind that the unusual is news and that 
the usual thing which occurs is not 
news. Therefore when a $7,000 policy 
is written for business purposes we 
hear nothing about it in the press, but 
when a $200,000 policy is written for 
business purposes we hear something 
about it. 


Applying Theory of 
Insurance Every Day 


Every business man is daily applying 
the theory of insurance in his business 
practice whether he realizes it or not. 
The company paying a machinist $35 a 
week to keep the factory machines in 
repair have but one thought in mind 
and that is the continuity of the fac- 
tory. They employ a machinist not be- 
cause of their desire to employ another 
person but because of the fact they are 
willing to spend as salary let us say 
$35 a week for the purpose of insuring 
against factory breakdown. Therefore 
.in that particular case the company is 
paying a weekly premium of $35 for 
an insurance policy to provide against 
factory interruption. 

The same theory holds true with the 
company that hires an accountant to 
come in every now and then and ex- 
amine their books. The purpose of the 
accountant is to insure against mis- 
takes. The accountant is not employed 
because the bookkeepers are dishonest 
but because of the fact that the book- 
keepers are human and may make mis- 
takes and therefore they insure against 


these mistakes by paying a certain sum 
of money each month to the accountant 
who in turn comes in and looks over 
the books. 

Therefore it appears evident that if 
the majority of business concerns will 
employ people and pay salaries for the 
purpose of insuring against business 
interruption it is reasonable to believe 
that they should carry this theory fur- 
ther to the logical conclusion that the 
business as an organization itself 
should carry on even beyond the death 
of one or more of the stockholders or 
partners as the case may be and this 
latter purpose is accomplished through 
business insurance. 

In the case of a partnership in which 
two or more partners are engaged it 
follows that it is very desirable upon 
the death of one partner that the sur- 
vivor have money in hand with which 
to pay out the deceased person’s estate 
and this payment should be made in 
full and at proper valuation. 


Keep Meaning of Terms 
Carefully in Mind 


The same holds true with regard to 
corporations in the case of an impor- 
tant stockholder’s death. During my ex- 
perience I have found very often that 
life underwriters as well as prospects 
confuse their terminology. We very 
often hear them speak of stockholders 
when they actually mean partners and 
they speak of partners when they are 
actually referring to the members of 
the corporation. It is very important 
for the life underwriter to understand 
the fine demarcation of these different 
terms and always use the proper refer- 
ence in every case. 

In selling business insurance to re- 
tire the decedent’s interest we must 
keep in mind a very definite formula 
which is based upon the theory that 
when two or more partners, or stock- 
holders, make an agreement to buy and 
sell each other’s stock at death that a 
written agreement for this purpose is 
the most important factor. Therefore 
in every case the approach should be 
based upon getting the agreement in 
force. If the individual members of the 
firm have an agreement to buy out 
each other’s interest upon death of one 
and the survivorship of the other it fol- 
lows that the agreement which gives 
them this right should be well con- 
structed so that no legal loophole 
exists. 


Money Required 
From Outside Source 


This of course is the work of the at- 
torney. The actual drawing up of the 
agreement shozld therefore be rele- 
gated to the counsel and the selling of 
the idea of the agreement is made by 
the life underwriter. Therefore the life 
underwriter should know the funda- 
mentals which are to be incorporated 
in the agreement and his approach to 
the prospect should be along these 
lines. 

Now it follows that if two persons 
have an option to buy each other’s in- 
terest in the business upon the death 
of one, then the question presented 
to the persons itself is simply this: 
will the survivor have money in hand 
at the time to buy out the deceased 
person’s interest? Generally speaking 
there is only one clear-cut way to get 
the money and that is from an outside 
source at the time it is needed. There- 
fore business insurance represents 
money from.an outside source to com- 
plete the business insurance agreement. 


High Pressure Sale 
Not At All Necessary 


By exposing the conditions as they 
exist to the prospect and the remedy by 
the use of an agreement, business in- 
surance sales are frequently made. The 
so-called high pressure sale is not at 
all necessary in selling business insur- 
ance. As a matter of fact I think low 
pressure if any is more than desirable. 
The art of salesmanship in life insur- 
ance today is based upon the theory 





Protects Business 


























L. G. SIMON, New York 
Equitable Life of New York 


that if the true conditions are exposed 
to the prospect he will make the pur- 
chase of his own volition and at the 
most with a small amount of pressure 
by the salesman. The days of high 
pressure slap-on-the-back salesmen are 
gone and let us hope they will never 
come back. 

There are three ways in which the 
surivivor may pay for the decedent’s 
interest. First by loan, second by a 
separate sinking fund, and third by 
business insurance. Under the first 
plan which is by loan, the repayment 
of the loan rests upon the shoulders of 
the survivor, also payment of a stand- 
ard rate of interest is his. This is en- 
tirely eliminated under the business in- 
surance plan. 

Payment of Small Premium 

Assures Outside Money 

Under the separate sinking fund 
plan part of this fund belongs to the 
decedent and therefore they are in 
reality paying off their interest to a 
certain extent. The separate sinking 
fund of the business enterprise should 
be a liquid fund to be used during the 
lifetime of the individual members of 
the firm and not be used for the pur- 
pose of paying off the decedent’s inter- 
est. The best plan is to pay a small 
premium charge each year so when 
one of the members dies money will be 
coming in from an outside source with 
which to liquidate the decedent’s inter- 
est. Under these conditions the survi- 
vor is not burdened with the burden of 
the repayment of the loan, the deced- 
ent’s estate is not deprived of any part 
of the separate sinking fund and the 
entire transaction is completed quickly 
and efficiently without loss to the busi- 
ness, the survivor, or the decedent’s 
estate. 


Underwriter Should Never 
Draw Up Agreement 


There are a few prohibitions to be 
practiced by the life underwriter. Don’t 
practice law. Let the client’s attorney 
draw the agreement or if you are using 
a bank or trust company as trustee 
have the bank’s attorney if so desired, 
but under no conditions should the life 
underwriter actually write the agree- 
ment. He may, however, merely outline 
the ideas to be incorporated in the 
agreement. 

In the next few years a tremendous 
amount of business insurance will be 
written in this country and it is sin- 
cerely hoped that the life underwriters 
attending this convention will not miss 
the great opportunity of carrying the 
message of business insurance across to 
the business man. 
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No More “Cold 


- - Or, how to 
board a moving car 


HEN you board a moving car, you run 

alongside it for a few steps and then 
swing on easily and smoothly. Try the same 
theory in selling life insurance. 


The Estate-O-Graph serves to bring the 
prospect’s mind into accord with yours. You 
are immensely interested in insurance; he 
isn't. You see the opportunities for its use and 
the importance of its benefits; he doesn’t. 


Don’t expect to go in cold and in two min- 
utes get your prospect to thinking insurance- 
wise as you think. Use The Estate-O-Graph 
to make and keep your clients and prospects 
“insurance conscious.” It will fence off for 
you a fruitful group of prospects and prepare 
them for your personal solicitation. And it 
will tie to you a profitable group of clients as 
a permanent, continuous source of new busi- 
ness. 


What Estate-O-Graph Users Say :— 


Alma D. Katz, Mutual Life of N. Y., Portland, Ore. 
“We believe that The Estate-O-Graph has been one 
of the factors that have aided in maintaining this 
agency among the leading agencies of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York.” 


Wm. A. G. Linn, Equitable of N. Y., Lewistown, Pa. 
My 1930 business was 22% better than in 1929, and 


am sure The Estate-O-Graph--has helped me to 
make it so.” 


Fred J. Johns, California State Life, Sacramento, Cal. 
I have written ten to whom I mailed The Estate-O- 
Graph monthly, totaling a volume of $120,500. I be- 


- Tue Estate-O-GRaPH 
EARL DAVIS 
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lieve the other ninety on the list are my best pros- 
pects for future insurance.” 


Anna M. Rozelle, Provident Mutual, Detroit, Mich. 


“The last copy enabled me to close two cases I have 
been soliciting for over two years without results.” 


F. C. Davies, Northwestern Mutual, Madison, Wisc. 
“The Estate-O-Graph is the most effective way of 
educating people to the uses of life insurance that I 
have ever seen.” 


The Estate-O-Graph Portfolio 


This interesting PORTFOLIO (illustrated 
above) contains twelve sample copies—one 
year’s issue,—and information regarding the 
service. It is sent on receipt of one dollar. If 
you buy the service, the dollar is credited to 
your account; if you don’t you can return the 
Portfolio and contents and your money will 
be refunded. Find out whether the exclusive 
franchise for your city is available. 


The coupon below and a dollar bill will 
bring you the whole story, and the evidence 
to back it up. 


. Graph for 1931, 


Canvassing”’ 


Bernard Vise, Imperial Life of Canada, Toronto, Ont, 
“In two cases particularly I was successful in secur- 
ing over $60,000 of new business directly as a result 
of the issue regarding business agreements and in- 
vestment insurance.” 


F. W. Tierney, Occidental Life, Walla Walla, Wash. 
“I just cleaned up a $30,000 case today which I feel 
sure was the direct result of The Estate-O-Graph.’ 


R. C. Carr, Southern States Life, Monroe, La. 

“Enclosed find renewal of contract for The Estate-O- 
We are well pleased with this serv- 
ice and recommend same to anyone that is interested 
in high class advertising literature for their agency.” 


E. C. Taylor, Mass. Mutual Life, Dowagiac, Mich. 
“The first mailing brought considerable comment. 
One mailed to a prospect brought another prospect 
for $50,000 to my attention. One of each of the first 
two, bound in a brief, helped me close a $10,000 En- 
dowment at 65, age 46.” 


H. Tryloff, Sun Life of Canada, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
“It may interest you to know that from over $500,000 
of paid for business last year we did not have a single 
lapse, and we give a large amount of credit for this 
remarkable record to The Estate-O-Graph.” 








The National Underwriter Co. 
A1946 Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


please 
I order 


For the enclosed $1.00 (check or currency) 
send me The Estate-O-Graph Portfolio. If 
the service this dollar will be credited to my account; 
if not I may return the Portfolio and my money will 


be refunded 
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Ist Convention Daily 


—— 


and from now on 
it’s 


SECURITY 


for 


Representatives for Permanent Appointment 
Being Selected 


Security Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices * One Thirty Four North La Salle Street - Chicago 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1931 


THE DEVELOPMENT or MEN 
IS THE FUNCTION of A GENERAL AGENCY 


Your Company, the Product you offer and the training and support given 
by your Agency are prime factors in the speed andextent of your progress. 


We are proud of our record in developing new men. In three out of the 
past four years, new members of this agency have led the first year pro- 
duction records of the Northwestern Mutual. 


Reginald G. Quaile 1928 Production $ 635,500 
Howard E. Strong....................1929 Production $ 445,000 
Henderson L. Peebles................. 1930 Production $1,010,000 


Mr. Peebles broke all Northwestern new agents’ produc- 
tion records for both first and second years. His first year 
production was $1,010,000 and his second year $1,681,500. 
Mr. Strong made his record in his first year after gradua- 


S tion from Carnegie Tech. 
Henderson L. Peebles 


Such records testify to the effective education, training and supervision 
given by this agency to its representatives. Developing the talents of our 
associates is our prime objective. Through them our agency accomplish- 
ment is reflected. 


GOLDSBURY ano ROBERTS 


General Agents 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


18th Floor, Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
























































































































Greetings 


to the Fieldmen of the Nation 


in Convention assembled 











N this occasion of the Annual Convention 
QO of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers we extend our felicitations and best 
wishes to all who represent the institution of 


Life Insurance throughout our broad land. 


May your sessions be productive of lasting ben- 
_ efit to all in attendance, and may your associa- 
tion, through constructive thinking and alert 
progressive action, raise the standard of field 


representation in the future as it has in the past. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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A 
Progressive 


Attitude 


One reason for the sustained growth 
of Life Insurance during recent years 
is the progress made by the Compan- 
ies themselves in developing new pol- 
icies to meet more exactly the varied 
needs of individuals and businesses. 


The New England Mutual has been in 
accord with this awakened spirit of 
service. Having the advantage of an 
exceedingly long actuarial experi- 
ence, this Company is modern in 
every respect, and has equipped its 
field-workers with new policies to sat- 
isfy their clients in many newly-re- 
cognized emergencies of modern life. 
The high degree of cooperation be- 
tween the Home Office and its rep- 
resentatives is manifest in the record 
volume of New Business in recent 


months. 








New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Post Office Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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ROYAL WELCOME 
to YOU 


THE HOLGAR J. JOHNSON AGENCY 
OF THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company joins with all 
other life underwriting 
organizations of this city 
in giving the heartiest of 
welcomes to you in at- 
tendance at the Forty- 
second Annual Con- 
vention of the National 
Association of Life Under- 


writers. 


WE ARE HAPPY TO OFFER TO YOU, FOR YOUR CON. 
venience, the facilities of 
our office, which we like to 
think a progressive one, 
while you are in Pitts- 
burgh. 


WE TRUST THAT YOUR BRIEF STAY IN OUR CITY WILL 
be made rememberingly 
pleasant by the hospital- 
ity which our local Asso- 
ciation, our Agencies, and 
our individual under- 
writers are delighted to 
offer. 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


GENERAL AGENT 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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J. ELLIOTT HALL 


GENERAL AGENT 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


50 CHURCH STREET 


New York 
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MANAGER 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York } 
Wadsworth Building 
57 WILLIAM STREET 


3662-3663-3664 
Tel. JOhn terre 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 


| JULIAN S. MYRICK 
: 

























its been Glorious, 
be sure and come 
see Us sometime ~ 


ee WHEN EVER you are in New York you have a stand- 


ing invitation to make the offices listed on this 
page your headquarters. 
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JOT TOMO ANOLE 





The National Association of Life Underwriters has 
always received the enthusiastic backing of all New 
York Agents. 
again affirm their allegiance to the high principles 
fostered and upheld by the N. A. L. U. 


The General Agents represented here 













CHARLES E. De LONG 


GENERAL AGENT 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


225 BROADWAY 
New York 
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THE FRASER AGENCY | 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


149 Broadway 
New York 


JOHN M. FRASER 
General Agent 







Tel. BArclay #9300 
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CLIFFORD L. b4cMILLEN : € | 
AND ASSOCIATES | | JOHN C. McNAMARA | 
will be located after October Sth, 1931 i 
in their a, ee sg Office i ORGARI Z ATION + j 
on the eleven oor o ; : 
347 MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET i : Pear 
Until October Sth, at 452 Lexington Avenue ; The Guardian Life Insurance ; 
the office formerly occupied by John |. D. Bristol, } Company of America } 
for 48 years General Agent for j 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 17 JOHN STREET 
in New York City ; 3 New York 
i 2 
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S. SAMUEL WOLFSON | |; WELLS & CONNELL 
GENERAL AGENT i GENERAL AGENTS 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company i Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. | 
. x Py 3 
of Pittefietd, Mess. } | 33 LIBERTY STREET ' 
829-32 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING ; ; New York 
PEnnsylvania 6-6605 ; ; JO 4-577 ; 
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RIEHLE AGENCY 


Equitable Life 





225 WEST 34th STREET 


New York 
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R. H. KEFFER 
GENERAL AGENT 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Life and Group Dept. 
100 WILLIAM STREET 
New York City 
Phone: BE ekman 3-9000 
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Performance 


is the basis of 
consistent growth 














plane tnee performance of 
every life insurance function has 
insured the future growth of a company 
now in its eighty-seventh year. Even the 
most visionary of the men who formed 
the Company would marvel at its pres- 
ent scope. They were seeking to provide 
for themselves, a select group, insurance 
with every advantage and safeguard ac- 
cruing to their beneficiaries. Other men 
sought membership in the Company and 
it has grown steadily, especially since the 
turn of the century. It has always been 
governed by a strict regard for economy 
in the management of its business. 


The Mutual Benefit stands out among 
the great companies for liberal treatment 
of policyholders. The doctrines of serv- 
ice, mutuality and dependability which 
motivated the founders are still the guid- 
ing principles. Even now the practice of 
complete retroaction—the extension of 
new benefits to old policyholders, when- 
ever possible—is unique. From the be- 
ginning there has been an annual ac- 
counting to policyholders. 


The fact that over half of the new life 


insurance issued by the Company in 
1930 was on the lives of present policy- 
holders in forty-two states is but one 
proof of national acceptance. 

















THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


modern life insurance since 1845 





























FEDERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 


CHICAGO 


M 


ITH our multiple lines we 

have excellent opportunities 
for a few capable MANAGER- 
PRODUCERS; also for PRO- 
DUCERS. We issue the latest Life 
Insurance Policies — Participating 
and Non - Participating, with and 
without double indemnity and dis- 
ability; Income for Retirement; In- 
come for the Family; also Term 
Policies. 


We issue the latest Accident and 
Health Policies including Non-Can- 


cellable, Commercial and Monthly 


Premium. 


We also issue Group Life and 
Group Accident and Health cov- 


erages. 


Federal representatives make 
money and “Stay Put.°° 


¥ 


If seeking a new con- 
nection it will be wise to 
secure our proposition. 


If interested, address GEORGE BARMORE, Vice President 


FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The 


STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
extends a cordial greeting 
to the Life Underwriters 


convening in our city. 


If we can serve the visiting 
delegates in any way while 
in attendance at the Con- 


vention, it will be a pleasure 


JOHN C. HILL to do so. 
President 
J.D. VAN SCOTEN ¢ 
Vice President 
Director of Agencies Our Home Office is open to you 
ELGIN A. HILL ° 
Sonutany Location: 345 Fourth Ave. 








» 
THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL aay 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY \&vw 


“Ennead Upside Down . . 


Quotine from an announcement to our boys in 
January, 1931: “THE BIG IDEA IN 1931, to 
carry the Individual already with the MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL, tested selling and organization methods, 
genuinely to help the INDIVIDUAL to a degree of 
success commensurate with his willingness to make 
an earnest and sustained effort. The MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL accepts that as ITS responsibility.” 


INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 
TURNED UPSIDE DOWN HAVE RESULTED 


For Instance 

One Agency, a new one, had a record for five 
months as follows: $34,000; $34,500; $36,500; $35,000; 
$33,250. Then two months following the new Plan of 
habit selling—$67,250 and $286,000. 

There was no case in the $286,000 total over 
$10,000. No Group or Wholesale—just honest-to- 
goodness business. The Individual Salesman’s rec- 
ords were $68,000; $67,000; $65,000; $29,000; $20,000; 
$17,500; $15,000. 

The average size of the 48 sales was about $6,000 
—all of them due to the Plan. 

Of nine Agencies where the Plan has been tried, 
six are way ahead of 1930, and the other three are 
holding up to quota. 

May we help you turn your record upside down? 


£7 
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SAINT PAUL 1931 

















Likeabond .... 


FINANCIAL company, like a bond, 

is only as good as the promise of the 
institution by which it is backed. Fidelity has 
behind it the reputation of more than half a 
century of fair dealing. Live and let live has 
been the sound basis of mutual satisfaction 
upon which its agency contracts have been 
built. 

Based upon the standards of its contracts, 
its policies, its Head Office cooperation, its 
lead service and its other modern working 
tools, Fidelity is a good company in which to 
insure and with which to work. It is finan- 
cially solid. It operates in thirty-nine states, 
including New York, on a full level net pre- 
mium basis and has more than $425,000,000 
insurance in force. 


Openings available for the right men. 
. . . 


Send for Booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





























AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insuraiwe Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


WRITING 


All Forms of Modern, Ordinary 


and Industrial Insurance 


ASSETS $45,484,891.05 
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National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


A. M. JOHNSON, Chairman of the Board 
extends greetings to 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


® 


Comprehensive, practical sales preparation course 
Five Point Complete Protection 

Accident and Health in combination with Life 
Participation on Certain Fully Paid-up Policies 


Excess interest payments on income settlements 
and funds left on deposit 


Liberal compensation on guaranteed low cost 
policies 

Family Income Policy 

Term Expectancy 

Modified Life 

Juvenile Insurance 

Total and permanent Disability 

Double Indemnity 


Liberal underwriting with Non-Medical and Sub- 
standard 


Elimination of policy restrictions 
Clubs and Conventions for representatives 


Prompt, efficient service to policyholders and 
beneficiaries 


Established 1868 


National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


ROBERT D. LAY WALTER E. WEBR 


President Executive Vice-President 


29 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


A Fine OLD Company for Ambitious YOUNG Men | 
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| and now 


“BRASS TACKS” 


| A New Training Course For 


“YOUR FIRST WEEK WITH 
| THE STATE MUTUAL" 


















A Preliminary Training Program 






A Correspondence Course 
for Subsequent Training 
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| General Agents Fully Equipped to Give 
| Individual Instruction to Each New Man 






Methods of Doing Business in Keeping 
with 1931 Requirements 









GROW WITH THE STATE MUTUAL! 
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INCORPORATED 1844 
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Insurance Meets All 
Investment Tests 





Speakers Find Institution Flaw- 
less, Suitable For Any 
Portfolio 





J. Ss). MYRICK IS CHAIRMAN 





Convention Hears Thorp, A. F. 
Young, Hackleman, G. T. Stephen- 
son, Irwin—Recreation in 
Afternoon 





Convention Headquarters, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Sept. 24 


Sweltering heat gave way to pleas- 
ant coolness for the second day of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers convention, but this was not al- 
together an advantage, for apparently 
many attendants used the good weather 
for an extra forty winks, and the crowd 
was slower in assembling than at the 
first session. 

James W. McKelvie, official song 
leader of the Pittsburgh association, 
started the singing for those that were 
on hand, promptly, however, and the 
conventioneers began to fill the hall 
in greater numbers. 

The presiding officer Thursday morn- 
ing was Julian S. Myrick of New York 
City, Mutual Life of New York, who is 
a past president of the National asso- 
ciation. 


President G. E. Lackey 


Presents the Pastor 


President George E. Lackey greeted 
the convention at 9:30 and presented 
the Rev. F. E. Smith, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, who de- 
livered the invocation. Dr. Smith re- 
ferred to life insurance as a social un- 
dertaking second to none. 

There were a number of vacant rows 
in the front of the hall. Mr. Lackey ex- 
plained that these were reserved for 
trust company officials. Invitations were 
sent to 1,500 trust officers to attend the 
session Thursday morning, inasmuch as 
two addresses are of particular interest 
to trust men. The addresses are those 
of Arthur F. Young, Cleveland, “How 
a Banker Looks at Life Insurance,” and 
G. T. Stephenson, Wilmington, Del., 
“Analyzing Estates to Determine Insur- 
ance Needs.” It is expected that there 
will be a larger representation of trust 
men at this meeting than at any previ- 
ous national convention. 


Myrick is Introduced as 
Chairman of Session 


_ President Lackey introduced Mr. My- 

rick, who expressed the hope that all 
at the convention would take back to 
their local associations the thoughts ex- 
pressed at Pittsburgh. Reexpression of 
some of the Pittsburgh ideas, he said, 
should constitute good program features 
for local associations. 


Mr. Myrick said that each adminis- 
tration has added “stature” to the Na- 
tional association. He paid tribute to 
the headquarters staff and said they de- 





The National Underwriter 


LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


Enthusiasm Is High; Meet in Full Swing 





Back Move to Teach Life 
Insurance in the Schools 


A decision to put the National asso- 
ciation definitely behind the movement 
launched in Michigan for teaching the 
fundamentals of life insurance in the 
public schools was reached at a confer- 
ence attended by the Michigan men who 
have been primarily responsible for the 
development of the plan; C. Vivian An- 
derson of Cincinnati, chairman of the 
educational committee of the National 
association; Managing Director Roger 
B. Hull and other association leaders. 
This will enable the publication of the 
textbook already prepared for use in 
Michigan on such a scale as to make it 
available for other states which are 
deeply interested in the movement and 
are considering the adoption of this 
text. 


Work in Michigan for 


Insurance Education Told 


The developments so far in connec- 
tion with the “Michigan plan” for the 
greater education of the public, both 
adults and school children, in regard 
to life insurance were outlined at the 
executive committee meeting by Glenn 
S. Kies and J. Arthur Pino, both of 
Lansing, Mich. Mr. Kies declared that 
the public has already progressed far- 
ther along that line than life insurance 
men generally believe, ang is ready and 
anxious for this knowledge. 

The movement in Michigan was 
started at a meeting of the state as- 
sociation in Lansing. Dr. Huebner was 
to be the speaker at that meeting and 
he was offered to one of the civic clubs 
as a speaker at its luncheon. The other 
civic clubs, industrial and educational 
leaders were invited to .the meeting, 
which gave an ideal setting for the 
launching of the campaign. The fullest 
cooperation has been given by both the 
business leaders of the state, the de- 
partment of education and the insur- 
ance department. 

It was decided that the best way to 
reach the adults was that used by the 
health department, through the send- 
ing out of bulletins, which are now 


serve the confidence of all agents. 
Howard Finch of the George H. 
Tracy agency of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life of Boston, was asked to stand. 
Young Finch, consumed with a desire 
to attend and to see and meet the “b'¢ 
shots,” hitch hiked here from Boston. 


H. L. Davis Brings Echo 
From the Round Table 


The next feature was an “echo” from 
the Million Dollar Round Table by 
Harry I. Davis, Atlanta, Massachusetts 
Mutual. Mr. Davis declared that t 
five-cent piece is coming back and t' 
quarter again is a real piece of money 
The agent must, therefore, readjust 
himself. He must look in more “bushes 
for bird eggs,” he said. 


Mr. Myrick thereupon introduced 
Abner Thorp, Jr., editor of the Diamonp 
Lire Butetins, published by Tue Na- 
TIONAL UNperweriter, who, by profound 


being prepared and will be sent out by 
the state departments. 

In connection with the work in the 
schools, a survey was made of what is 
being taught about insurance in the 
textbooks now used and it was found 
to be in many cases incorrect and mis- 
leading. Inasmuch as the life insurance 
premium tax is now furnishing $2,300,- 
000 which is being turned over to the 
school fund, it was felt that the insti- 
tution deserved better treatment in 
that respect. 


No Textbook Available, 
New One Is Prepared 


The educational authoritics felt that 
the senior year of the high school was 
the best time to teach life insurance, 
just when the students were preparing 
to start out in life for themselves. 
When search was made for a textbook, 
however, nothing could be found that 
would fill the bill. Inquiry was made of 
Dr. Huebner and others, and they were 
unable to suggest anything. At the re- 
quest of the committee Mr. Kies then 
undertook the preparation of a text, 
which has been revised with the addi- 
tion of material suggested by M. Albert 
Linton, Dr. Huebner and others. One 
unusual feature is that a ready-made 
work book is also provided for use with 
the text. While book is prepared pri- 
marily for senior class use, it can be 
used for any classes from the sixth 
grade on. Requests for copies of the 
book have already been received from 
all parts of the country. Mr. Kies was 
on the faculty of the Michigan State 
College at Lansing before entering life 
insurance work and was well qualified 
for his task. 


The state superintendent of public 
instruction has called a meeting for 
November 10, which will be attended 
by superintendents from the larger cit- 
ies, the dean of the University of Mich- 
igan school of education and other edu- 
cational leaders to formulate final plans 
for launching the new work. 


analysis showed that legal reserve life 
insurance is the safest and best pos- 
sible investment for the average man. 
Mr. Myrick paid a tribute to Mr. Thorp 
as having performed the constructive 
task of impressing the selling forces 
with the necessity of presentine insur- 
ance as an investment if the institution 
is to fulfill its destiny. 

3v the time Mr. Thorp was launche’ 
in his address, the hall was well filled 
although not overflowing, as it was the 
first dav. Enthusiasm of the faithful 
attendants is obviously still runnine 
high as the convention is in mid-session. 

The microphone was not dependable, 
emitting at times adolescent squeaks 
and at other times quitting mulishly. 
This rendered the auxiliary hall un- 
usable. 

Mr. Thorp was impulsively acclaimed 
at the conclusion of his address by the 

(Continued on Page 26) 






Clever Diplomacy 
Averts Vote Scrap 


Storer Nominated by Acclaim— 
All Factions Rec- 
ognized 


HARMONY NOW INSURED 


Thompson, Vice President; Riehle, 
Third Vice President—E. B. Thur- 
man Picked for Fourth Post 


Clever diplomacy on the part of the 
back room boys has apparently avert- 
ed the threatened election scrap in the 
National association. 

At the meeting of the nominating 
committee Wednesday noon the recom- 
mendations of the advisory nominating 
committee headed by Paul Clark of 
Boston were unanimously adopted. 

The slate: 

President — Elbert Storer, Indian- 
apolis, Bankers Life of Iowa. 

Vice President — C. C. Thompson, 
Seattle, Metropolitan. 

First Vice President—C. Vivian An- 
derson, Cincinnati, Provident Mutual. 

Second Vice President—A. S. Hol- 
man, San Francisco, Travelers. 

Third Vice President—T. M. Riehle, 
New York City, Equitable of New 
York. 

Fourth Vice President—E,. B. Thur- 
man, Chicago, New England Mutual. 

Treasurer — Robert L. Jones, New 
York City, State Mutual. 

Secretary—L. O. Schriver, 
Ill, Aetna, 


Precedent is Followed 
and Harmony Prevails 


Peoria, 


The precedent of advancing the vice 
president to the helm is thus followed; 
agitation for recognition, for the first 
time in the history of the National as- 
sociation, of a representative of a mid- | 
dle western company, is heeded. 


It is understood that a compromise 
was reached with the backers of Mr. 
Thompson, who was boomed for the 
presidency. His sponsors were im- 
pressed with the fact that the National 
convention is going to the Coast in 
1932, which constitutes recognition of 
the far west, one of the principal argu- 
ments put forth in behalf of Mr. 
Thompson. Furthermore Mr. Thompson 
is nominated for vice president and in 
the normal course of events would be 
advanced to the presidency next year 
at the Coast meeting. 


The only argument against Mr. 
Riehle for president has been that he 
has not been president of his local asso- 
ciation or an officer of the National 
association. Thus, he is nominated for 
third vice president to put him in the 
harness and eliminate that objection 
when he advances in the hierarchy. He 
steps into the vacancy created when 
George L. Hunt of Hartford was taken 
into the home office of the New Eng- 
land Mutual. 

Mr. Holman, who is fourth vice pres- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Average Man’s Best 
Buy Is Insurance 





Abner Thorp, Jr., Shows How 
It Excels All Other 


Investments 





MEETS REQUIREMENTS 





Gives Everything Except Payment of 
Current Income When Owner 
Doesn’t Need It 





After scanning the investment land- 
scape, showing the collapse in bonds, 
stocks, real estate, mortgages, and in- 
vestment trusts, Abner Thorp, Jr., ed- 
itor of the Diamond Life Bulletins, pub- 
lished by THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 
proceeded to show that life insurance is 
safe and the best possible investment 
for the average man, 

“But,” Mr. Thorp said, “I hear you 
ask: How can life insurance be safe— 
how can it be a good investment after 
what you have just said? The life in- 
surance companies buy stocks and bonds 
and mortgages, and certainly those se- 
curities in their hands, are subject to 
the same shrinkage and losses that ex- 
ist for the individual. 

“My answer is: Undoubtedly, our 
companies are affected by unfavorable 
financial conditions—but, the effect upon 
them is utterly insignificant as com- 
pared with the individual investor;—and 
for the following reasons: 


Advice of Expert Not 
Available to Investor 


“First—The ordinary individual gets 
no expert advice in choosing his invest- 
ments and hence his holdings generally 
contain a lot of cats and dogs to drag 
his average down. 

“The life insurance companies, on the 
other hand, have the best investment 
brains of the country. These men are 
continually on the job watching every 
minute change which might affect 
values. 

“Second—The individual cannot pos- 
sibly get the benefit of adequate diver- 
sification in his investments. 

“Third—Life insurance companies 
buy mostly best bonds which have not 
greatly depreciated. Shrinkages have 
been mostly on second grade bonds 
which the public has bought. For in- 
stance, high grade utility bonds have 
been appreciated generally this year. 


Best Securities Don’t 
Reach General Public 








Discuss Investment Angle 








WARD H. HACKLEMAN, Indianapolis 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 


investment portion consisting of the ac- 
cumulating reserve and the insurance 
portion represented by decreasing term 
insurance amounting at any time to the 
difference between the accumulated re- 
serve and the face of the policy. 

“The second point of view asserts 
that the short endowment policy is a 
wonderful investment if, upon maturity, 
the principal is left with the company 
at interest. 

“IT wish to direct your thoughts to 
another interpretation in which I shall 
attempt to show that not only a portion 
of the premium, but the entire premium 
not only upon a few short term endow- 
ment policies, but the entire premium 
upon any policy, except term insurance, 
is a splendid investment for the average 
man, 

“Now, there is only one sure way of 
putting a comparative value upon any- 
thing or any person and that is: 

“By determining definitely just what 
we want the object or person to do for 
us. 


Applies This Test To 
Field of Investment 


“Applying this test to investments, 
we must find out: 

“What men want their investments, 
including life insurance, to do for them. 

“What, then, are the purposes and 
motives which impel men to save out of 


.current earnings in order to invest that 


“Fourth—The individual seldom has 
a chance to buy the best securities, as 
these issues are purchased by the life 
insurance companies and other financial 
institutions, and are rarely offered to 
the public. This creates a vast differ- 
ence in the effect of panics upon indi- 
viduals and upon the life companies. 
The individual is always hurt tremen- 
dously, while the companies suffer lit- 
tle, if at all; and certainly without their 
contractual obligations being jeopar- 
dized. 

“Therefore, it is essential for under- 
writers and policyholders to recognize 
this fundamental difference. Indeed, the 
distinction should be constantly empha- 
sized as it is one of the best arguments 
for the supremacy of the life insurance 
investment. 

“The second major development re- 
sponsible for this new opportunity lies 
in new interpretations of life insurance 
as the world’s premier investment for 
the average man. 

“There are today three distinct points 
of view rerarding the superior value of 
life insurance as an investment. 

“One of these approaches divides the 
insurance premium into the so-called in- 
vestment and protective portions; the 


surplus in some form of property? Nat- 
urally, there are a number of such mo- 
tives, among which may be mentioned 
the following: a desire to satisfy the 
acquisitive instinct; to increase prestige 
and power; to accumulate an estate; to 
educate children; to provide for old age 
and retirement; to build up an emer- 
gency fund for accident, sickness, or 
unemployment; to supplement current 
personal earnings. 

“Some of them, like the desire for 
prestige and power, apply particularly 
to the wealthy man. For the purposes 
of this address, however, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to average persons mak- 
ing less than $15,000 a year, a group 
which contains 95 per cent of our peo- 
ple, according to federal income tax 

res. 

“What, then, primarily, does such an 
average man want his investments to 
do for him? 

“To answer that question, let us turn 
to an international authority: George 
E. Roberts, vice president of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company of New 
York. Mr. Roberts states that the thing 
above others which the average man 
wants his investment to do for him is: 

“To maintain a desired standard of 











ABNER THORP, JR. 
Editor Diamond Life Bulletins 


living for himself and his family in the 
future. a! 


Measuring Stick Applied 


To Various Properties 


“Now, let us use that motive as a 
measuring stick to apply to the various 
forms of property in order to find out 
whether bonds, or stocks, or real estate, 
or life insurance will best satisfy that 
desire, 

“Remember that there are only two 
sources of income: Men at work, or dol- 
lars at work. And, when the man can 
» longer work, dollars must work for 

im. 

“What are these hazards which 
threaten the personal earning power of 
men and hence that standard of living 
which they desire to maintain? 

“1. Unemployment, due to loss of a 
job or business. 

“2. Loss af health. 

“3. Old age. 


“4. Premature death. 


These Are Then The 4 
Great Hazards of Life . 


“These are the four great hazards of 
life which require the substitution of in- 
come-producing property in order to 
continue the standard of living desired, 
and it is at those times when men want 
the largest and most stable income pos- 
sible to secure. 

“Suppose we can show men that when 
personal earning power is cut off by any 
of these emergencies, life insurance will 
give a larger, safer, and more stable re- 
turn than any other type of investment 
under the sun. If we can show that, we 
have proven our case by the standard 
which Mr. Roberts and other economists 
have fixed. 

“When a man loses his job or his 
business fails, it is more than likely 
that he will have to borrow upon his 
accumulated assets in order to tide him 
over the emergency. If the crisis should 
appear in prosperous times, the effect 
would not be serious in all probability, 


to work, and, in the meantime, he would 
have little difficulty in borrowing up to 
70 per cent or 80 per cent of the mar- 
ket value of his stocks or bonds or real 
estate. Suppose, however, that he had 
had to face unemployment during the 
last two years. Then, the situation 
would have been quite different. 

“We have learned, first, that the col- 
lateral value of every form of property, 
except life insurance, is at its peak just 
when we don’t need it. When business 
is booming, when everybody has a job, 

(Continued on Page 28) 





Life Insurance Is 
The Best Investment 





Compares Favorably With Any 
Other Form of Saving 
Money 





PROVIDES FOR HAZARDS 





Live or Die, It Gives Better Results 
Than Any Other Use 
of Funds 





By WARD H. HACKLEMAN 


Ward H. Hackleman went with the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in 1911 at 
the age of 20. In 1916 he was made 
general agent for the Indiana agency 
of that company, which was quite a 
position for a young man of 25. In 1923 
he took Roy Shields into partnership 
under the name of Hackelman & 
Shields Agency. Mr. Hackleman is a 
former president of the Indianapolis 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


I hope that I may say something of 
value to you this morning on the sub- 
ject of “Life Insurance as an Invest- 
ment, from the Life Underwriter’s 
Point of View.” If you will look in the 
dictionary for a definition of invest- 
ment, you will find that it is the placing 
of money into some species of prop- 
erty for a source of income or profit. 
Surely life insurance meets the test of 
that definition from every angle. 

One thing that I thoroughly believe 
is that life insurance agents should be- 
come possessed with a magnificent ob- 
session of the soundness, the stability 
and the safety of the institution of life 
insurance. We must become steeped in 
the belief that life insurance policies 
are the safest places for the American 
people to place their savings, and as 
time goes along they will be more and 
more sound from the investment angle. 

You are well aware that money can 
only be put in safety deposit boxes, in 
national banks, trust companies, sav- 
ings banks, building and loan associa- 
tions, bonds, preferred and common 
stocks, real estate, merchandise, etc. 
My contention is that the safest place 
for a man to put his money is in his 
own business, or his own profession, 
and life insurance. 


Must Use Care Even 
in Own Business 


There would have been a great deal 
less misery and fewer suicides in these 
United States in the last two years if 
men had stayed by their own businesses 
and life insurance. And even when a 
man invests in his own business, he 
must do so with care as the income tax 
statistics of the United States indicate 
that, in the so-called prosperous year 
of 1929, 495,000 corporations made in- 
come tax returns, and of this number 
approximately 265,000 or 53 percent re- 
ported their businesses as being opera- 
ted on a profitable basis. This 53 per- 
cent did approximately $112,000,000,000 
worth of business, and reported net 
profits of approximately $10,000,000,000. 
The remaining 47 percent did about 
$28,000,000,000 worth of business and 
operated at a loss of about $2,000,000,- 


because our investor could soon get back 000 


Recommended for Reading and 
Rereading on Investments 


I haven’t the time to analyze other 
forms of investment as compared with 
life insurance, but I do want to heartily 
recommend the reading and rereading 
of “Life Insurance as an Investment” 
as published by the Diamond Life Bul- 
letins as exceedingly worth while for 
study in arriving at comparisons of life 
insurance with other types of invest- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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companies that are paying more annu- 
ally to living policyholders than to the 
beneficiaries of deceased ones is the 
most conclusive proof of the truth of 
the proposition I am trying to estab- 
lish, namely, that the name life under- 
writer, or the name life insurance com- 
pany, in these days has become some- 
thing of a misnomer. Life underwriter 
is a great name to bear: but do not for- 
get that your function in our economic 
organization has broadened far beyond 
that, and that, whether you wish it or 
not, you have become in these late years 
the trusted advisers of millions in a 
vastly wider field. 

In seeking an answer to our ques- 
tion, “Why Life Insurance?” it is well 
to take a broad look at certain phases 
of our economic life. No intelligent man 
will deny, for example, that the past 
few years have brought many signifi- 
cant changes in American business, and 
that, as a result of these changes, we 
face new and very complex social, po- 
litical and economic problems. It goes 
almost without saying, then, that so 
vast and far-reaching an interest as in- 
surance cannot avoid being affected for 
better or for worse by these changes. 
Let us look at a few of them in seeking 
our answer, 


Why Life Insurance? 
Ten Answers Given 








Offers Impregnable Investment 
Trust—Substitute for 
Stock Buying 





IDEAS OF KANSAS DEAN 





Institution Provides Training for Com- 
plex Life of Today—Solves 


Retirement Problem 





By WILLIAM A. IRWIN 
Dean of Men, Washburn College 


One of the things about your busi- 
ness that has always caused me some 
thought is the way in which you insist 
on being called life underwriters and 
life insurance companies. There can, of 
course, be not the slightest doubt about 
the great importance of that phase of 
your work. But your business repre- 
sents something vastly greater than 
mere life insurance. The fact is that the 
companies represented by you men here 
today have become in these times mon- 
ster co-operative investment trusts do- 
ing a nation-wide, or even an interna- 
tional business. They are the managers 
of giant trusteed funds, while you men 
are the advisers of millions of men and 
women on matters of intimate personal 
finance. - 

Perhaps the point could be driven 
home a little better by referring to the 
varied types of policies you are offering 
to the public today: not merely the life 
contract, but also policies for education- 
al funds, for retirement purposes, and 
for a dozen-and-one other ends. Indeed, 
the fact that among you are represented 


Lands Meeting 


Investment Trust Has 
Gained in Popularity 


The past decade has seen the wide- 
spread introduction into our financial 
life of the investment trust. That in- 
stitution is not new, but in the attempt 
to adapt it to American conditions cer- 
tain changes have been made in its 
structure, and certain practices intro- 
duced that have raised a good deal of 
doubt in the minds of reputable econo- 
mists as to the ultimate outcome of the 
activities of some of them. Many, un- 
doubtedly, are good and sound: many, 
unfortunately, are likely to prove other- 
wise. But the basic principle that lies 
at the bottom of such trusts is the fur- 
nishing to the investor (especially the 
small investor) of a skilled manage- 
ment that will take care of his funds 
and assure him eventual economic se- 
curity from them. 

Life insurance does not generally hold 
out to the prospect the lure of magnifi- 
cent returns on a small investment, or 
the possibility of enhanced value due to 
meteoric advances in a stock market 
boom. But it substitutes for the fairy 
fancies and iridescent dreams of the 
promoter a system that has stood the 
test of many years of experience, and 
the shock of stock market boom and de- 
pression time and again. The results it 
offers are not speculative: they. are a 
matter of historical record, and their 
storv is to be read in the exnerience of 
millions of policyholders. That is one 
answer to our question, “Why Life In- 
surance?” 


Number of Stockholders 


Enormously Increased 














































A second recent change in American 
economic life has been the unparalleled 
growth in the number of people who 
are part-owners of corporations. Where- 
as before the entry of this country in 
the world war the average number of 
stockholders was comparatively small, 
the campaign of education carried on 
to finance our participation in the war 
eventuated in the greatest increase 
probably ever known in the list of such 
investors. Today there are corporations 
that are owned by thousands, even by 
hundreds of thousands, of men and 
women, while the total number of the 
owners of American corporations is said 
to be in the millions. 

This direct purchase of equities is 
only the other side of the investment 
trust growth. which has induced an in- 
direct ownership. But in both cases the 
end is the same, namely, an exmected 
enrichment due to the possibility of 
growth in the value of the security 
holdings. It need only be noted, in pass- 
ing. that many such investors have al- 
ready found, to their impoverishment, 
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that the lure that drew them was false. 

Insurance offers again a substitute. 
Again it holds out no questionable lure. 
It speaks in terms that even the poor 
can understand. And for the ghostly 
speculative possibilities cf a partial 
ownership in some giant corporation it 
substitutes guaranteed values, based on 
actuarial calculations, and carried out 
with amazing faithfulness for over a 
century. Through change after change, 
with absolute fidelity, its contracts have 
been honored, and in many a case set- 
tlements have been made with a liber- 
ality that even the written contract did 
not absolutely demand. That is a sec- 
ond answer to our question. 


New Training Standard 
For Young Men Needed 


Another change of recent years has 
lain in the new standards of training 
demanded of the young man aspiring 
to a place of responsibility in the busi- 
ness world. Competition has become 
more intensely keen than ever. The 
technique of business has become more 
complicated. Markets have extended 
and become worldwide. The size of the 
business unit has increased. Financial 
set-ups have become more complex. Or- 
ganization has become interwoven like 
a spider’s web. The “game” of busi- 
ness has demanded a schedule of train- 
ing that far exceeds anything antici- 
pated by the older generation of Amer- 
ican business leaders. And the great 
schools of the country have not been 
slow to adapt themselves and their cur- 
ricula to meet the new demand. 

The costs of such training are neces- 
sarily high, and the shrewd business 
man of even the older and less special- 
ized type has anticipated that by pro- 
viding his boy with an educational fund 
in the shape of a limited payment pol- 
icy, or a short term endowment. The 
insurance profession, sensing the need, 
and anticipating the demand, has pro- 
vided the means by which even those 
of moderate means can fit their sons 
and their daurhters for the responsi- 
ble positions of our intricate business 
organization. That is a third answer to 
our question. 


Tempo of Business Is 
Faster Than Decade Ago 


Again, the tempo of business is much 
faster than it was a short decade ago. 
The complexity of organization and the 
ruthlessness of the dviv> of eompeti- 
tion have inevitably meant that the 
speed of business must increase. In- 
creasing speed calls for clear eyes, quick 
muscles, ready co-ordination of hand 
and eye, as well as staying power on 
the part of those responsible for the 
activities of business. And it is only 
too well known that, as the years go by, 
the eye begins to dim, the muscles to 
stiffen, the reaction to become a little 
less ready, and the ability to stay with 
the grind a little less sure. Indeed, busi- 
ness itself has so far recognized these 
facts that there might well be posted 
in some employment offices the notice, 
“Too old at forty.” Yet fortunately it 
is true that many of our greatest em- 
ploying companies have not reached any 
such arbitrary limit for retirement. 

But sooner or later a man has to face 
the inevitable, and admitting that he is 
getting old, step aside and make room 
for youth. For such a situation does 
life insurance offer an answer. Of 
course, there are other answers. A man, 
in his prosperous and earning years 
may choose to look forward to depend- 
ence on his children or relatives. Or, 
following the advice of some social revo- 
lutionaries of our times, he may rely 
on the possibility of a government-pro- 
vided old age pension. But the beauty 
of the answer of insurance lies in the 
fact that it offers the glory of personal 
independence during the melancholy 
days of enforced inactivity. All that it 
asks of a man is that, in his davs of 
activity he prepare for the davs of rest 
and ease with the help that insurance 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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To Life Insurance 


Best Form of Saving, Safest Invest- 
ment, Cleveland Trust 
Company Man Says 





HELPS PROMOTE CREDIT 


Value as Collateral and as Economic 
Stabilizer in Time of Stress 
Also Emphasized 





By A. F. YOUNG 
Vice President, Guardian Trust Co., 
Cleveland 


Most people, I suppose, will agree 
that the greatest Pa thing about life 
insurance is the protection it affords the 
family. But in this talk I am going to 
forget that I am a husband and a father 
—and remember that I am a banker. It 
is in my capacity as a banker that I 
want to look at life insurance this morn- 
ing. 

First, let us consider the ne 
between life insurance and saving. 
know all bankers preach the ection 
of thrift whether they practice it or not. 
We believe that the great financial 
strength of our country rests upon the 
savings of our people and that our eco- 
nomic progress depends in great meas- 
ure on our willingness and ability to 
save. 


Savings Are Basis for 
National Prosperity 


It is true that Americans are good 
spenders. If you believe all you hear 
then it is easy to believe that in good 
times any surplus left after the wage 
earner met the installments on his suto, 
radio, piano and private yacht were de- 
voted to purchasing securities on mar- 
gin. Pleasing as this belief is to the high 
pressure salesman. it is contrary to fact. 
The great American spendthrift had 
total savings July 1, 1930, of $28.538,- 
000.000. The number of depositors was 
52.963.000. The total of savings in the 
United States todav, would. I am told, 
lift the national debt, pay all the unpaid 
installments on autos, radios and pianos 
and leave a little over for the next in- 
stallment of taxes. Savings are the basis 
of our prosperity and of our banking 
system. They are the most important 
element in our economic stability. 

Now, for an enormous number of peo- 
ple saving for life insurance is the only 
saving they will ever make. This is due 
to the fact that it has two powerful an- 
peals which ordinary savings lack. In 
the first place, with the verv first pre- 
mium payment vou have done some- 
thing dramatic. You have definitelv en- 
riched your estate and given your fam- 
ily protection until the next payment is 
due. You don’t have to look at a pathet- 
ic little entry in a blue covered book and 
say; “That’s a start; if I keep that up 
for 30 vears I will have $15.000.” No, 
you already have something to write 
home about. “If I should die tomorrow,” 
you say—and you swell up to think how 
wise and protective and masterful you 
have been. I speak from experience. 


Gambling Element Lures 
Men Into Life Insurance 


In the second place, there is a gambl- 
ing element that lures men into life in- 
surance. Financially speaking, they can- 
not lose, and they may win for their 
families an enormous return on the in- 
vestment by dying without indecent de- 
lay. And even though they don’t want 
to win, if they must die young, it is a 
satisfaction to know that somebody is 
going to pay for it. Thus life insurance 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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“Millionaires” Tell How They Did It 


Big Producers Turn 


To Annuity Selling 





Retirement Contracts One of 
Main Topics at Million 
Dollar Round Table 





TELL OF SPECIFIC CASES 





Investment Angle Stressed at Present 
Time—Sometimes Lead to Life 
Insurance Sales 





With regular life insurance produc- 
tion off, the interest of the big pro- 
ducers now seems to be centered quite 
largely on retirement annuities, judg- 
ing from the amount of attention 
which was given to that subject at the 
Million Dollar Round Table. Some of 
the round table comment on annuity 
sales follows. 

WARD HACKELMAN, Indianapolis: 
I entered the life insurance business 20 
years ago, and every turn of the wheel 
since that time has been in favor of our 
business. 

We have now come to a point where 
the American public realizes the value 
of life insurance as never before, and 
they are starting to realize the value 
of annuities. I think the greatest place 
to make money in the next few years 
is in the sale of annuities. The results 
will surprise you if vou work up a 
proposition of this kind. 

Take a person 67 years of age, worth 
$1,000,000, who has $40,000 a year in- 
come. Buy a refund annuity to produce 
$40,000 a year. Give the balance of the 
estate to the heirs, and let them com- 
pound the interest at 4 per cent, and 
then apply the refund, in event of 
death, to the total fund accumulated, 
and in addition add the savings of the 
federal estate tax and the cost of ad- 
ministration. It shows a_ substantial 
profit from the first year on. 

The longer people live who manage 
their estates in this way, the greater 
profit to their estates. 

* * * 


MAX HEMINDINGER, Philadel- 
phia: Another question arises in that 
connection. Would the popularity of an- 
nuities influence unfavorably the pur- 
chase of life insurance? I am deliber- 
ately distinguishing between life in- 
surance, which is an installment pay- 
ment, and annuities, which is a down 
payment. 

* * 

MR. HACKELMAN: TI think the 
place to sell annuities is to older peo- 
ple out of the classification of life in- 
surance. I think one of the greatest 
arguments in the sale of life insurance 
is the fact that you can convert the 
dividend accumulations into annuities 
when a man gets old. and he can in- 
vest the rest of his estate for his fam- 
ily so they can enjoy it before he dies. 

* * x 


SAM VOGELSON, Philadelphia: I 
find the greatest difficulty in getting 
as great an application for life insur- 
ance as I should get where there is a 
need is because the people think in 
terms of so many thousands, rather 
than in the deposit they have to make 
each year. 

I sold a physician, on a’ number of 
occasions, about $25.000 of insurance. 
He was very much under-insured. be- 
cause he had a wife and three children, 
and if he passed on there wouldn’t be a 
sufficient estate to take care of them 
properly, or as well as they were be- 
ing taken care of. 

However, he was very much interest- 
ed in my annuity plan of a deposit of 
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$100 a month, or $1,200 a year. I sold 
him the twelve units, and then came 
back to see him a month later, and told 
him he would be much better off if he 
took that same amount of money and 
deposited it with us on a life insur- 
ance basis, which would buy him, in 
round figures, about $40,000 of ordi- 
nary life insurance, and by leaving the 
dividends to accumulate over a period 
of 20 years, at his age, at the end of 
that time he would have not quite as 
much money as he would have in a sin- 
gle sum due on an annuity, but he 
would have near it, and in the interim 
would have the protection of $40,000 
of life insurance. A little more than 
that would give him the disability 
coverage as well. 

As a result, he turned the $1,200 in- 
to a life insurance contract of $40,000. 
I think that stimulates life insurance 
buying, and if handled properly, can 
work very properly to both the insurer 
and the underwriter. 

* * * 

FRANK M. ENGLE, Tulsa, Okla.: 
Life insurance has meant three de- 
velopments for me. First I was try- 
ing to sell policies; second, I was try- 
ing to sell needs. Now I am only in- 
terested in what the fellow wants, be- 
cause he will buy what he wants, if he 
won’t buy what he needs. I want to sell 
him what he wants. 

What he wants is income, so show 
me to him. I find the average man’s 
income from two sources, earned in- 
come and investment income. There- 
fore a man is primarily interested in 
maintaining the income he has from an 
earned source, and wants to build a 
property account to build his income 
in the future. What he wants is to get 
that income from desirable property. 
He wants that income, in case of pre- 
mature death, for his family. Second. 
he wants it in case of disability, and 
third. for emergency, so the thought 
struck me, “Is life insurance desirable 
property for that man?” As he passed 
from the accumulation into the main- 
tenance stage, and from the mainte- 
nance stage into the stage of distri- 
bution, he wanted to find out what 
property he had, or how it would dis- 
tribute easiest, and I found that life 
insurance answered all of the questions 
asked of it. 

I have run into two problems, and I 
should like to have your answer, be- 
cause I am here to listen to you. One 
of them was that at this particular 


time, in talking about the types of 
property which a man wanted to buy, 
I find a good many of them are bullish 
on America, and not bearish, in spite 
of the way the securities market is go- 
ing at the present time, and they say, 
“Well, if there ever was a time to buy 
equity issues, it is now,” regardless of 
the fact that the security of annuity 
is a strong talking point. 

I want to know from you men how 
you are meeting that problem—the 
problem of the fellow who has that 
answer for you. Over a long period of 
time stocks are not a good investment; 
still, if they are bought now and held, 
it looks to me like the time to buy. 

The second thing I want to know is, 
during this period of the failures of 
banks, while I know the status of the 
trust companies’ side, I want the reac- 
tion you are getting from your policy- 
holders on life insurance trusts, and 
what you are doing to reestablish the 
faith of the buyer in a life insurance 
trust which you set up for him. 

* * * 


MR. HACKELMAN: I have managed 
that this year in a rather unique way: 
Pay the income from the insurance 
company to the trustee. Let them take 
their rake-off of 3 per cent of the in- 
come. Give the trustee the right to 
withdraw the proceeds from the com- 
pany whenever interest rates drop be- 
low 4% per cent. In that way you sat- 
isfy the man who wants the trust, and 
the trustee is satisfied because he is 
getting his rake-off on the income. 

The answer to the other question is, 
“Yes, this is a good time to buy equi- 
ties—if vou will put them in trust, 
guaranteeing never to buy another 
one.” but the trouble with the psy- 
chology of buying equities is that when 
they go up a little more, you get to 
buying more. The first thing you know, 
it will get you out on a limb, and it 
will ruin you. The idea now is to put 
them in trust and swear to God you 
will never buy more. Then you will 
make money. But they don’t do that. 

« a * 

J. M. STOKES, JR., Philadelphia: I 
have had one idea this vear that is so 
simple that I am surprised I have been 
so dumb not to get it ten years ago. I 
tried to sell life insurance to meet 
needs. I have tried to analyze the man’s 
picture. I have tried to find out what he 
was accomplishing. I have tried to find 
out where he was heading. We have al! 
met the situation after a careful, criti- 
cal analysis of the picture presented, 
and that is the reason we are where 
we are today. 

There is one idea that came to me 
early this year that I applied to my- 
self. That was, “What are you look- 
ing for for yourself? You have gone 
through 20 years of life insurance 
business. You have brought your fam- 
ily up to a point where they are go- 
ing to college; you have a home, you 
have some life insurance, and you have 
an annuity account. You are 48 years 
old. You want to do something when 
you are around 60 to 65 so that on a 
hot day you can go out and play a lit 
tle golf if you want to, or if you feel 
like it in the winter you can go ona 
Mediterranean cruise, or do anything 
else you want to.” 

Now, what has been the accepted 
method from the time of your grand- 
father to accumulate principal, in order 
to have an income? What did that in- 
volve? A continuous ability to invest 
and reinvest over a period of years, 
with standing temptations to sell at 
high times and standing invitations to 
overload when things look to be a good 
buy, yet having the ability to conserve 
your principal, and at 60 or 65 still ris 
your judgement from then on, when it 
is admitted that there is a gradual 
slump in your mental keenness, to con- 
serve that principal for the rest of your 
life in order to give you an income. 
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DESCRIBE UNUSUAL SALES 





Graphic Methods of Putting Proposi- 
tion Across Told by Leading 
Lights of Business 





Robert A. Brown of Los Angeles, one 
of the biggest personal producers of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, was selected as 
chairman of next year’s Million Dol- 
lar Round Table at the close of this 
year’s session late Wednesday after- 
noon. The selection, which was reported 
by the nominating committee, headed 
by Manning P. Brown of Philadelphia, 
was received with enthusiasm. “Bob” 
Brown has been one of the active work- 
ers in the round table ever since its or- 
ganization and his election assures a 
live session at San Francisco. His asso- 
ciates on the committee in charge of 
arrangements are M. J. Donnelly, New 
Castle, Pa., and James M. Stokes, Jr., 
Philadelphia. Theodore M. Riehle of 
New York kept things moving at a 
lively pace Wednesday and was given 
a vote of thanks for his work. As was 
the case last year, the “breakfast con- 
ference” was expanded into an all-day 
session, with final adjournment at 4 p m. 


Questionnaires Bring Out 
Interesting Information 


Some interesting information on the 
personnel of this year’s round table was 
furnished by the compilation of the 
questionnaires distributed at the morn- 
ing session. It showed these results: 

Average age, 43; average number of 
years in business, 13; education: public 
school 12, high school and public school 
12, college graduates 35; average 
amount of life.insurance owned, $141,- 
500; number now holding the C.L.U. 
designation, 10; number in addition to 
that who intend to procure it, 80; aver- 
age amount per man of paid-for busi- 
ness within the period covered by quali- 
fication, $1,439,000; total amount of 
business influenced to trust companies 
in the last 12 months, including estates 
generally, as well as life insurance 
trusts, $55.985.000; number who set a 
goal for themselves by the year and 
the month, yes 43, no 15; the average 
amount of business done on or through 
old policyholders, almost exactly 50 per 
cent; opinion regarding the life insur- 
ance and annuity business in the next 
twelve months: excellent 23, good 25, 
fair 10, poor 2. 

Some of the sales talks follow: 

HUGH C. WHITE, Detroit: I would 
like to tell of one case which I think 
will prove interesting, a man who was 
58 years old. When I walked in I had 
a little piece of paper in my hand. After 
tearing the center of the paper out and 
putting on it “5 per cent,” T said: “This 
is the heart of your estate. If you will 
give me certain definite information I 
believe that I can show you how I can 
keep the heart of your estate intact.” _ 

He said, “What do you mean by 5 
per cent?” 

“I can’t tell you what I mean now 
unless you are going to give me certain 
confidential information.” Right at that 
time I had prepared a form for getting 
complete information as to his general 
estate and his life insurance contract. 
After getting a complete picture of his 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Estate Analysis Is 
Always Essential 


May Be Formal or Informal, But 
Requisite for Making 
Intelligent Sale 


STUDY HUMAN EQUATION 


Ideal Service Includes Banker, Agent 
and Trust Expert in Full 


Co-operation 


By GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 


President, Trust Company Division, 

American Bankers Association, and 

Vice-President, Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. 


Analyzing estates is a much more hu- 
man thing than its scientific name 
would indicate. It means, of course, 
breaking down the present assets of a 
person’s estate into their component 
parts—the classification of his real es- 
tate, for example, into productive and 
unproductive, into business, residential, 
and agricultural; the classification of 
his personal property into cash or its 
equivalent, into liquid stocks and bonds, 
into frozen stocks and bonds, into goods 
and other business assets. 

It means also breaking down the 
present liabilities of a person’s estate 
into their component parts, the classifi- 
cation of his debts into secured and un- 
secured, into bank and brokerage loans, 
into open accounts, and into contingent 
liabilities. 

Up to this point estate analysis is 
nothing more than making up a finan- 
cial statement—a thing that one’s bank- 
er or auditor can do even better than a 
trust man or a life underwriter. 





Important to Know 
Where One is Headed 


The third step in estate analysis, the 
one at which the trust man or life 
underwriter does enter, is taking into 
account the prospects of the person 
whose estate is being analyzed, his life 
expectancy and the estimated earnings 
of his business or profession. In estate 
analysis it is quite as important to 
know in what direction one is headed 
and how far one has gone as it is to 
know where one is at the moment. 

The fourth step in estate analysis 
introduces a brand new element that is 
intensely personal. It involves a study 
of the persons who are to be served by 
the estate. Who are to be the benefi- 
ciaries, the person himself? his wife? 
his children? his parent? other kins- 
men? dependent friend? charitable in- 
stitutions? Estate analysis is purely 
theoretical unless this human equation 
is taken into account. 


Fifth Step Really 
Is Estate “Synthesis” 


The fifth step in estate analysis is 

really not analysis at all but, rather, if 
one would speak technically, it is estate 
synthesis. It is rearranging the assets 
and liabilities of one’s estate in accord- 
ance with a definite plan. 
_ Estate analysis that stops with break- 
ing down assets and liabilities into their 
component parts is aimless and useless. 
Its value is manifest only when it re- 
sults in rearranging those assets and 
liabilities under a definite plan that 
takes into account the prospects of the 
owner and the requirements of his bene- 
ficiaries. 

Nor is “insurance needs” as formida- 
ble a thing as its name would imply. 
For practical purposes we make many 
different classifications of life insurance. 
We refer, for example, to family insur- 
ance, business insurance, and estate in- 
Surance. We break up these general 
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classifications into subdivisions and 
speak of clean-up insurance, educational 
insurance, mortgage insurance, retire- 
ment insurance, family income insur- 
ance. In connection with business, we 
refer to stock purchase insurance, stabi- 
lization insurance, liquidation insurance. 
We speak of these as if they were dif- 
ferent kinds of insurance serving funda- 
mentally different purposes. 


Indicates How Human 


Needs are Served 


The different classifications only serve 
to indicate the means by which human 
needs are served. Clean-up insurance, 
for example, is designed to meet the 
pressing needs following death; edu- 
cational insurance, to meet the educa- 
tional requirements of children; busi- 
ness insurance to preserve the value of 
the business for the survivors in the 
business and for the benficiaries of the 
deceased partner or stockholder; estate 
insurance, to save the estate for the 
beneficiaries. It has been ascertained 
that there are over 4,000 different uses 
to which life insurance has been put, 
and yet every one of them, when re- 
duced to its final analysis, is designed 
to serve some human need. 

If my interpretation of estate analy- 
sis is correct, its place in determining 
insurance needs becomes apparent. In 
fact, there is no other way than by 
estate analysis whereby insurance needs 
may be determined. 


Two Great Objects of 


Life Insurance 


The two great objects of life insur- 
ance are supplementing and conserving 
estates. How does estate analysis re- 
veal the extent to which one needs to 
have one’s estate supplemented or con- 
served by life insurance? 

A complete analysis of an estate will 
show the organization of the person’s 
principal business, whether it is a sole 
proprietorship or partnership or corp- 
oration, its present financial condition, 
the key men. An intelligent reading of 
such an analysis will reveal whether or 
not, in the event of the death of a key 
man, the business should be liquidated 
or reorganized or carried on; how much 
and what kind of insurance should be 
taken and by whom to preserve the real 
value of the business both for the sur- 
vivors and for the beneficiaries of the 
deceased partner or stockholder. 


Intelligent Understanding 
Of General Estate 


It should be noted, however, that the 
analysis of the business and the recom- 
mendation of business life insurance 
cannot always be dissociated from one’s 
general estate. Consequently, sometimes 
a life underwriter cannot well recom- 
mend the amount and kind of business 
insurance that an individual partner or 
stockholder or a firm or corporation 
should carry unless he has an intelli- 
gent grasp of the general estate and of 
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the insurance needs of the individual 
partners or stockholders. I say this for 
the benefit of those underwriters who, 
specializing in business insurance, may 
be inclined to think that analysis of the 
business alone is sufficient and to under- 
estimate the importance of analysis of 
the general estates of the partners or 
stockholders as well. 

A comprehensive analysis will also 
reveal one’s estate insurance needs. 
Knowing the amount and nature of one’s 
assets and liabilities and the contem- 
plated division of one’s estate, an estate 
analyst may readily calculate with ap- 
proximate accuracy the shrinkage of an 
estate from debts, taxes, and adminis- 
tration expenses. One must have in 
mind always, of course, that these are 
variable items, that an estate without 
a debt today may become heavily in- 
volved, that tax rates are apt to change, 
that even administration expenses fluc- 
tuate somewhat. But for practical pur- 
poses one may base his calculation of 
the shrinkage of estates upon the pres- 
ent debts and the present tax laws and 
present administration costs. 


Insurance to Supplement 
Prospect’s Estate 


Having provided by means of busi- 
ness insurance for realizing the true 
value of the business and by means of 
estate insurance for overcoming the 
shrinkage and leaving the estate intact, 
the estate analyst may turn his atten- 
tion next to supplementing the estate 
by life insurance to make up the re- 
quired amount in the event of one’s 
being overtaken by death or incapacity 
before he has created the requisite es- 
tate. 

If, for example, one knew that one 
would live out his expectancy, that one 
would retain one’s earning capacity to 
the end, that no unusual expenses would 
arise, that all of one’s present depend- 
ents would become self-supporting, one 
might very properly arrive at the con- 
clusion that present accumulations, to- 
gether with future earnings, would be 
ample for all requirements and that one 
did not need any life insurance at all 
except business insurance to preserve 
the business and estate insurance to 
make up for the shrinkage of the es- 
tate. The difficulty is that none of us 
can thus dip into the future. 


Carry Enough To 
Make up Difference 


Grant, as you will, that it is the duty 
of every person, if possible, to provide 
for the financial needs of his own old 
age and incapacity and for his depend- 
ents. In view of the uncertainty of the 
future, unless his present income from 
accumulations, not counting future or 
estimated income from profession or 
business, provide for the estimated fu- 
ture needs of himself and his depend- 
ents, he should carry enough life insur- 
ance, in addition to his business and 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Yates Gives Theme 
Of the Convention 


“Life Insurance The Structural 
Steel of Estate Building,” 
Is Keynote 


DRAWS CLEAR PARALLELS 


Confidence of the Public in Both 
Kinds of Construction Has 
Been Earned 


By JOHN W. YATES 
General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Detroit 


Since steel and life insurance play 
such an integral part in present day 
civilization, human progress and hap- 
piness, is it any wonder to you that 
“Life Insurance—The Structural Steel 
for Estate Building” was chosen as this 
year’s most appropriate theme for the 
Pittsburgh convention” 

Life insurance has long been to estate 
building what structural steel has been 
to America’s enduring building, but not 
until the economic upset of the last two 
years has this fact become so perfectly 
obvious to everyone. 

It said that we never know the 
virtues of a man until he has been put 
to the crucial test—likewise the 
strength of steel and the value of es 
tate building plans have had to be put 
to the most rigid tests to bring out 
their real qualities of endurance. 


is 


Both Structural Uses 
Date from Same Decade 


It was not until 1855, in which dec- 
ade the oldest life insurance companies 
in America were chartered, that struc- 
tural steel first came into use in the 
construction of buildings. Prior to that 
time, and even until ten years later, 
when elevators came into use, buildings 
were limited to a few stories high, due 
to the weight, fire and wind hazards. 

When it was discovered that a skele- 
ton of steel could be erected so strong 
that its various beams and pillars would 
carry not only the weight of the indi- 
vidual floors, but of the walls surround- 
ing each floor as well, it became possi- 
ble to erect buildings more quickly than 
ever before and to a height previously 
considered impossible. 

Masons may now commence laying 
the walls from any floor without giving 
any consideration as to whether the 
walls below have been started. The 
speed with which the great skyscrapers 
raise their lofty heads into the clouds 
is a source of constant amazement. The 
Chrysler building of New York, 1046 
feet high, was completed within twelve 
months, and the progress chart shows 
the structural steel was raised in less 
than 90 days. 


Most Rapidly Built 
and Most Dependable 


Similarly, the creation of an estate 
through life insurance is not only the 
most rapidly built known to the world 
but is the safest and most dependable 
as well. Just a drop of ink spread out 
in the curves of a man’s signature, on 
an application and check, and what 
would take a lifetime through the slow 
process of saving, is accomplished in 
the twinkling of an eye, by the man 
physically fit. The Empire State build- 
ing, although 85 stories high, or 1244 
feet, is perfectly safe due to the 58,000 
tons of structural steel properly riveted 
together. Every piece is designed to 
carry a load far greater than will ever 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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New Home Office Building 


We Offer 


A Complete, Modern 
Life Insurance 
Service 
Which Includes 


Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years 


Children’s policies with beneficiary 
insurance 


Family Income Protection Plan 
Disability and Double Indemnity 
Surgical and Dismemberment benefits 
Both participating and non-participating 
Non-medical—Sub-standard 

Sales planning and circularizing department 


Producer’s clubs 


Territory available in seventeen 
states west of the Mississippi 
River, Illinois and Florida. 


Write for a copy of “FIELD FEATURES” 


James A. McVoy, President 


Central States Life 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE—ST. LOUIS 





























FRANKLIN 


A Name with a Life Insurance Meaning 


F orty-seven years of reliability and responsibility 
R.. Home Office contact and co-operation 

A complete line of modern life policies 
Won-participating, guaranteed low cost rates 

Ka own for financial stability, strength, promptness 
Liesal reserve “old line Company, organized in 1884 
orem in force January |, 1931, $225,000,000.00 


N amed after America's greatest exponent of thrift. 


The 


FRANKLIN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
































SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


NIVERSAL popularity now seems 
to attend those plans of insur- 
ance which create maximum imme- 
diate estates at minimum outlay. 
That's a service we have rendered 
for three-score years. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Bradford H. Walker, President 
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ee: With the 


STABILITY of 
AGE.... and 
EXPERIENCE 
this 83-year old 
Maine Company 
welcomes inquir- 
ies from men who 
are equipped to 
render satisfac- 
tory and éfficient 


field service. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 














Are You Looking For An 
ODPDORTURSITY? 


If you are not now under contract 


















and are looking for a profitable and 






pleasant agency connection let us 






suggest that you 


BUILD 
YOUR OWRN 
BUSINESS 















under our general agency contract 
in any one of the following States: 












lowa Mississippi 

Kansas Missouri 

Oklahoma Montana 

Texas Nebraska 

Ohio North Dakota 
Minnesota South Dakota 
Pennsylvania District of Columbia 






Royal Union Life Building, 
Cor. 7th and Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


ROYAL UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMBARNY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
















A. C. TUCKER, Chairman of the Board 





J. J. SHAMBAUGH, President 
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| Underwriters 
f hin Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Company—“The only 
mutual life insurance company west of the Rockies”—has an ia NOW ATTENDING THE CONVENTION 
expansion program that will provide several high-grade agency | 
openings in the West during the next few years. If you are free | AT PITTSBURGH 


to consider a connection with a company that has recently been 
described as “Perhaps no finer nor more progressive life insurance 
company in America,” write us. & Priin 

If you are 45 or under, have a proven record of personal pro- r T ki 
duction and successful supervision of agents, if you are possessed 
of a pioneering spirit and are otherwise qualified, we may have an 
attractive opening for you whereby you can capitalize your 
pioneering spirit in a highly satisfactory way. 

State in your letter whether your inquiry is confidential. 


OREGON MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Do YOU WANT TO 
Live Out West? | 


To 
National Association of Life 


| 


| | From— | 
|| Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada _ | 
| HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL |, 











—________ 
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. “By 1925 he knew: 
Conservation Long “1. His own income depended to a 
Pp H ] b great extent on policies in force more 
rocess—TFi1Olcompe than five years. 
“2. That those policies which were 
prepaid lapsed one-fifth less than the 


Differs From Reinstatement Work 4verage of the agency. 


Which Is an Emergency Annual Premium Lines 
Measure Lapse Less than Normal 


“4. That annual premium policies 

NEED FIREPROOF BUSINESS 12°F, one-third less than the average 
“5. That semi-annual premium poli- 

cies lapsed more than the average. 

“6. That quarterly premium policies 
lapsed two-thirds more than the aver- 
age. 

“7, That the business of those agents 
mer ‘ who left during the first year lapsed 
Conserv ation has ane to be — one-half more than the average. 
as & necessary CVil 28 8 Con “8. The business of those agents who 
topic, but John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., +. 64 five years lapsed much less than 
manager of the Life Insurance Sales a average. 

Research Bureau, in his address before “Accordingly he tried ‘to get five 
the general session of managers Tues- | - 

me re the subject real vitalit year agents. He induced agents to get 
ay gave ie cay y- cash with the application; to get busi- 

His capital angument was that con- ness on the annual premium basis. He 
servation of business is an organic Un- qidn’t do much reinstatement work, but 
dertaking in an agency. Everything an jj; business was sold better. 
agency does has a bearing on the per- 
sistency of its business and conserva- [In 1931 Discouraged But 
tion is not an emergency measure. Busi- Record Better than Most 
ness should be sold from the ground : 
up, he said, so that it will not lapse “The year 1931 arrived and although 
just as a modern building should be he feels discouraged, his lapsation rec- 
constructed of incombustible material ord is better than most. In the first 
so that it will not burn. Reinstatement six months of 1931 his agency sold 
is another matter, he declared, and is $4,259,000 of new business; terminated 
comparable to the work of the fire de- $1,417,000, making a net gain of $2,- 
partment, which is called upon to check 841,000. 
the damage resulting from poor con- “This record,” Mr. Holcombe ob- 
struction. served, “proves that the factors in per- 

“Why discuss conservation?” Mr. sistency are not — things, but rest 

be asked. “What is conserva- close to the heart of agency operations. 

aot he denn not concern itself with They are better selection, training and 

the obvious, dramatic affairs of agency Supervision of agents. That agency had 

operation. It concerns the subtle a fireproof structure. Its methods are 

things. personal, each agent and each case is 
treated as an individual. 


Long Time Program of “Prevention of lapses is essential and 
practicable. 


Conservation Needed “A few weeks ago we wrote to many 

“We are interested in conservation, of the best agencies, asking first if they 
among other reasons, because we real- had a conservation program. The re- 
ize that much of our remuneration plies indicated that conservation pro- 
comes from business that stays on the grams were noticeable by their absence. 
books for more than five years and We asked how often during the first 
more than ten years. Although many vear do agents call on the policyholder. 
general agents are doing their best in Except for a few, calls were not made 
the direction of conservation, they may during the first year. 


not be doing the best as to a long time 
Can’t Tell When Lapse 


program of conservation. 
“Not all lapses are preventable. But Is Going to Take Place 
“You can’t tell when a lapse is going 


there are general agents who try to use 
that angement ba Geftend oe lapees to occur. If your agents don’t call more 
when they know that those lapses could f ly. it’s cont he id f 
have been prevented. requently, it’s no wonder the idea o 
A. —— . i lapsing germinates and becomes a con- 
Conservation,” he continued, “con- viction in the minds of policyholders. 
cerns all those things which affect dura- «go ome of the answers indicated that 
tion and which are done after lapsation persistency was being stressed in agency 
has taken place, The solution lies in jyeetings and bulletins; that annual 
the first direction. Reinstatement is the premiums were being encouraged; that 
cure and conservation is prevention. conservation work was being entrusted 
“Recently a general agent told me an to one individual; that persistency rec- 
interesting and illustrative story. Prior ords are published. 
to 1921, he employed part time men “Eight years ago the Research Bureau 
who came and went; there was no train- published a report on conservation and 
ing, few prepaid policies, much of the was criticised for it on the theory that 
business was on relatives. Along came we were invading the field of the sec- 
1921, a year of depression. Lapses were retary. But home offices view the prob- 
severe. He used emergency equipment, lem differently today. They understand 
writing letters, sending out his own and that it is up to the agency department 
his company’s literature. to produce new business and retain the 


old. 
Realized Heart of the “The old theory was that if enough 

Problem Had Been Missed new men were hired, some of them were 

: . bound to stick and if enough business 

“But he then realized that he had was written some of it was bound to 
missed the heart of the problem. His stick. That is the gross result theory. 
business had not been thoroughly sold. . 
He had learned his lesson and he de- Net Result System Is 
cided to institute reforms. He discov- Much the Better Plan 
ered: 

“1. Many policyholders dropped their “There is a better way—the net re- 
insurance because they had not been sult basis. In the net result system you 
thoroughly persuaded of its value at make two steps forward and perhaps 
the time of the sale. one backward whereas in the gross re- 

“2. There was a wide variation be- sult system you take three steps for- 
tween the lapsation records of the vari- ward and two and one-half back. 
ous agents. “We need a new attitude as to con- 

“There was the necessity of analyz- servation. Until we do get this new 
ing the business of the agency. attitude, we must depend upon emer- 











Bureau Chief Compares Conservation 
to Incombustible Construction; 
Revivals to Fire Department 








Research Chief 














J. M. HOLCOMBE, JR. 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 


gency measures and they are doomed. 
The new attitude appreciates that con- 
servation begins with the first inter- 
view with the prospective agent. Agents 
can be trained in conservation just as 
they can be trained in production. 

“The necessity for a conservation 
program has not yet reached the con- 
sciousness of many. 

“In our recruiting we don’t have to 
take the halt, the lame and the blind. 
We can get better men today than we 
got five or ten years ago. Be eternally 
at it and be careful in the process and 
better persistency will result. 


Tell New Man Renewals 
For Service Rendered 


“In describing the work to the new 
man in the matter of renewals, tell him 
they are for service he renders to pol- 
icyholders. 

“Emphasize conservation in your 
training. Direct your agents to profit- 
able business; to the ideal prospect, 
who is an old policyholder with his in- 
surance in force; who is forty years of 
age or older; who has $5,000 income or 
greater. Teach him to sell the ideal 
policy, which is on the annual premium 
basis, where the cash comes with the 
application, where there is a special 
settlement agreement, indicating the 
man bought the insurance for a pur- 
pose—which is ordinary life or endow- 
ment. 

“Emphasize the importance of keep- 
ing in touch with the policyholder. Go 
after twisting early. 

“Know the lapsation records of your 
agents. Don’t measure value entirely by 
production. The day is coming when 
we will terminate agency contracts be- 
cause of high lapse tatios. 


Deliver First Renewal 


Check To The Producer 


“Deliver personally to the agent his 
first renewal check and tell him what it 
means. Give glory to the man who puts 
on business that sticks, 

“The tendency in life insurance is to 
travel by jumping. But jumping can- 
not accumulate momentum. Life in- 
surance selling is jumpy when it is di- 
rected largely at new buyers. If plans 
are laid only for the day, the week or 
the month progress will be jumpy. 
Building a real business is a slow, 
steady process. Unhurried effort over 
a period of years is desirable. It takes 
_ to train men and interest the pub- 
ic. 

“Jumping is hysteria, Momentum is 
measured by the number of people who 


have a preference for what your com- 
pany and your agency has to offer. 

“A good persistency program settles 
down into an agency and lives with the 
agent and the general.agent. It goes 
ahead quietly. It is hard to define and 
describe. 

“The most successful agencies wil] 
be those laying down a five-year con- 
servation program. Without it, you are 
jumping towards your objective.” 





Book Department’s Deficit 


Arouses Some Discussion 


The fact that the report of the publi- 
cations committee showed a loss of 
$1,439 in the book department this 
year, as against a profit of $423 last 
year, caused considerable discussion at 
the meeting of the executive committee. 
The reasons given for the showing were 
the loss of two large orders from com- 
panies and the fact that the publica- 
tions department is charged with pos- 
sibly too heavy a share of the general 
overhead expense of association head- 
quarters. 

A motion by F. W. Ganse of Boston 
that local C. L. U. study groups be 
urged to buy their books through the 
National Association was adopted after 
quite a lively discussion. C. Vivian An- 
derson of Cincinnati and C. F. Axelson 
of Chicago said that the groups in 
their cities had bought the books from 
one of the publishing houses at a 20 
per cent discount, whereas the asso- 
ciation offers only 10 per cent, and that 
these men needed the money as badly 
as anyone else. 





“Don’t Knock,” Best Method 
of Cooperation, Ganse Says 


In his report on cooperation with 
trust companies, F. W. Ganse of Bos- 
ton said that just at present the best 
advice on cooperation is: Don’t knock. 
He pointed out that even where banks 
that have trust departments have failed 
the trust funds are safe and that the 
loss to such funds over a period of years 
has been less than 1/10 of 1 per cent. 
He contrasted this with the situation of 
the personal trustee, who, even thous’ 
his account is carried as trustee, must 
have it in the commercial department 
of a bank. 

He pointed out the change in senti- 
ment on the part of bankers in the last 
10 or 12 years and said that prior to 
that time the worst enemies of life in- 
surance were: (1) Women, (2) bankers, 
(3) lawyers. The opposition of the first 
two classes has largely been disposed 
of, but the third remains hostile. It was 
for that reason that he presented the 
proposal for a standing committee on 
cooperation with attorneys, which was 
adopted by the executive committee. 


Changed from Novelty to 
Normal Part of Work 


He said that the trust business had 
changed from a novelty to a normal 
part of the underwriter’s work and that 
the need now is for more intelligent co- 
operation, better contacts and better 
prospecting. The man who is after that 
class of business should find out who the 
big men in his community are and take 
steps to get their affairs in proper 
shape. 1 

Out of the 110 billion of life insur- 
ance now in force, he said that prob- 
ably 80 per cent in point of volume 1s 
in lump sum, 15 per cent under settle 
ment options and only 5 per cent trus- 
teed. In response to a question he esti 
mated that close to 90 per cent of the 
policies are on the lump sum basis. 

He said that difficulties experienc 
in the past with trust officers trying 
to get commissions are nowhere near 
so prevalent as a few years ago. The 
trust companies have found they cam 
make more by having the life under- 
writers’ cooperation. He paid his Te 
spects to the so-called installment trust 
as a very dangerous procedure. 
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End Hard Times By 
Selling —Crowther 


Get Hoarded Millions Into Circu- 
lation, Thus Expanding 
Credit 


WILL DOOM RADICALISM 


Sees Danger of State Experimentation 
In Insurance Schemes—Semi- 
Socialism to Be Feared 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 
Author and Publicist 


The text on which I have been asked 
to speak, “Insuring Life Insurance” may 
strike many of you as rather strange. 
You are in the business of writing many 
kinds of insurance, all of which, how- 
ever, center upon a human life as the 
risk. You represent companies which 
own assets running into so many bil- 
lions of dollars that the total is quite 
beyond comprehension. The integrity 
and the stability of your companies 
have not come into question. Today, 
when our whole banking system is un- 
der fire and the public confidence in 
banks has been greatly weakened, the 
public confidence in insurance compan- 
ies as a public trust has substantially 
grown. It might seem as useful to talk 
about insuring the solar system as to 
talk about insuring the insurance busi- 
ness. 

Yet I believe that today you are in 
very grave danger. I can see no danger 
anywhere of an attack upon the insti- 
tution of insurance as administered by 
private insurance companies, but in 
your very security lies your danger. 
You have done so well the part of the 
insurance job which you have under- 
taken, that the benefits of insurance 
have been thoroughly established. In 
fact, they have been so thoroughly es- 
tablished and your institutions have 
become so much a part of the nation 
that a considerable section of political 
thought is today presenting insurance 
as a function of the state so that all 
may have the benefits which have hith- 
erto been reserved to those willing to 
put by a part of their current income in 
order to secure future financial safety 
for themselves or their survivors. Today 
the proposal is to take the pain out of 
premiums by having the state take over 
all the language of insurance and also 
hold the bag. 


Danger of Legislating 
New Form of Insurance 


There is no danger at all, to repeat, 
of the institution of insurance being 
attacked, and life insurance will be left 
to you. The danger is that a new and 
painless form of insurance will be leg- 
islated into existence—a form which 
will promise all of the benefits which 
your companies can give today without 
any of that pain and suffering which 
so many of us have to undergo while in 
the travail of paying our premiums. In 
other words, you have brilliantly sold 
every feature of insurance except one. 
You have not taken the anguish out of 
the premium, and now geniuses are all 
over the country proposing that the 
states go into what they call the in- 
surance business, and they find no dif- 
ficulty in abolishing the premiums. 


I hope that you will pardon my use 
of the word premium. I have the im- 
pression that about the time under- 
takers became morticians premiums 
became deposits. But I have been pay- 
ing sums to insurance companies as 

remiums for nearly thirty years and 
ae that I have a vested right in the 

0 


arioesly, however, the emergencies 
of these last two winters have been 
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LEE D. HEMINGWAY, Pittsburgh 
Secretary National Association 


put to advantage by those who would 
change our social system. They have 
banked upon the fact that the charita- 
ble emotions of American citizens can 
always be aroused to smother judg- 
ment, and thus, in the guise of emer- 
gency measures to relieve unemploy- 
ment and distress, we are having state 
aid in so many forms written into our 
statute books that unless we keep vigi- 
lant watch, even at the risk of being 
extremely unpopular, we shall come 
out of this depression with a semi- 
socialistic government, the first duty of 
which shall be to support its citizens. 


State Would Then Take 
Care of Workers’ Needs 


When that has happened the ground 
will have been cut from under you. The 
wage earners will have no necessity 
for taking on any kind of insurance, 
for their every need will be met by 
the state, while the great mass of peo- 
ple in the middle and lower income 
brackets will be taxed so heavily to 
support the state that they will have 
no money left over with which to buy 
insurance. 


I am not in the least an alarmist. If 
the issue could be squarely joined be- 
tween state socialism and individualism, 
I would fight to the end for individual- 
ism and if I lost would take my medi- 
cine. But the issue is not being square- 
ly joined. The principles of state social- 
ism are being brought in by the back 
door and in such new clothing and in 
such clever disguises that many of 
their most violent opponents are wel- 
coming them as friends. The old age 
pension is being introduced as a meth- 
od of dispensing charity in a self-re- 
specting manner. The experiences 
abroad teach us that this is the first 
step toward establishing the universal 
old age pension as of right and not as 
of grace. 


Many of the states are creating funds 
raised by taxation or bond issues to 
provide work and allowances for the un- 
employed. This is the beginning of the 
dole. Referring again to the European 
experience, we find that the emergency 
for which the appropriations are made 
always turns out to be a continuing one 
and, in due course, instead of haphaz- 
ard appropriations, the state creates an 
unemployment insurance fund. And 
then we have a class of permanently 
unemployed who must be supported by 
a straight dole. We are going into all 
of this, but we are backing in and pre- 
tending to ourselves that we are doing 
nothing of the sort. 


Already, however, certain of our more 
radical economists are proposing that 








Cc. VIVIAN ANDERSON, Cincinnati 
Second Vice-President National Asse. 


we simply printe money to support the 
unemployed. It was by printing money 
to pay the unemployed in the Ruhr dur- 
ing the French occupation that Ger- 
many destroyed its money system. You 
and your companies and the holders of 
insurance policies are vitally concerned 
with fiat money, for, once let the print- 
ing presses start and it will be only a 
question of time before the assets of 
the insurance companies are totally 
wiped out. 

It is said that the conception of state 
socialism is idealistic, but for myself 
I cannot see in it the least idealism, un- 
less it be idealistic to live at the ex- 
pense of someone else. But my main 
objection to any form of socialism is 
that no one has ever been able to make 
it work. Germany and England since 
the war have adventured into most 
forms of state socialism, with the net 
result that everyone has been made 
poorer, and not a little of the acute 
national financial difficulties of these 
countries may be directly traced to the 
ventures in social assurance. I mention 
England and Germany because only in 
these countries have we any basis for 
comparison. We have no foot rule to 
apply to Russia. The best that has been 
there achieved is so much below our 
worst that I must leave Russia to our 
serious thinkers and those who like 
crossword puzzles. 

Our country is an expression of indi- 
vidualism. That has been its strength 
and, if you like, also its weakness. But 
its strength has been so glorious and 
its weakness so slight and so passing 
that I cannot understand how for a 
moment the wisdom of our system can 
be doubted. In the days of our pros- 
perity we created a standard of living 
for the least of our citizens far above 
that which the world had ever been 
able even to imagine, and today in our 
adversity we still have an average 
standard far above what was consid- 
ered a very high standard only a decade 
ago. Individualism can proceed on its 
own record and does not need to bor- 
row from the text books of foreign 
failures. And that is why I regard as 
so tremendously important the stand 
which President Hoover has taken that 
communities should look after their 
needy members this winter out of pri- 
vate funds. For, once the governments 
start making appropriations, we shall 
have headed down the road that Eng- 
land and Germany have been traveling. 
And may I add, even at the risk of be- 
ing quite misinterpreted, that there is 































































a vote in every state pension and every 
dole ? 


Insurance Provides Big 


Social Welfare Package 


But what, you may now be asking 
yourselves, has all this to do with in- 
surance? It has very much to do with 
insurance. You are in the insurance 
business. The states apparently want 
to get into that business for reasons 
that are not without their political as- 
pects. You have the experience, the or- 
ganization and the funds to conduct 
every form of legitimate social insur- 
ance more efficiently and at a less cost 
than any fund set up by any state or 
political body. You can give a bigger 
package of social welfare for the dollar, 
paying your own way, than can any 
state insurance body dipping into the 
public trough. I regard the American 
insurance company as one of the su- 
preme triumphs of individualism. You 
have before you the opportunity of sav- 
ing the country of saving yourselves. 
Your self interests and the interest of 
the nation are identical. As Mr. Henry 
Ford said to me only last week: 


“We can repair any damage that may 
be done to the business machine, but if 
we damage the human machine by 
breaking down the will to do and to 
strive, that damage may never be re- 
paired.” 


You, as underwriters of insurance, 
have it in your power to prevent the 
human machine of this country from be- 
ing broken down by state paternalism. 
And you can do that by selling insur- 
ance. I am not one of those who believe 
that an altruistic act is of necessity 
entitled to credit. I prefer to judge re- 
sults rather than intentions and I can 
see no reason why, in selling insurance, 
it should be necessary to disguise the 
fact that you make a profit. When you 
write a proper policy for a man, you 
have given him something of value and 
for doing that you are entitled to ade- 
quate recompense. I see no reason why 
that should be concealed. Surely you 
would not be entitled to more credit if 
you write an improper policy and 
charged nothing for it. 


Emotionalism Not Used 


In Selling Big Cases 


An atmosphere of emotion has in the 
past surrounded the selling of life in- 
surance. Many underwriters have found 
it necessary to stage private little re- 
vival meetings in order to lead their 
prospects up the sawdust path to the 
dotted line. That may still be necessary 
in some of the small cases but most 
certainly it is not the manner in which 
the larger cases are written, and I 
would suggest that, in developing the 
larger functions of insurance, it might 
be well to drop ont the emotions and 
treat the writing of insurance as a 
straight commercial transaction out of 
which all gain material benefits. 


For it seems to me that, in order for 
insurance to perform its largest serv- 
ice—and the limits of that service are 
not yet known—it will be necessary for 
the general public to know a great deal 
more than it does about the methods by 
which insurance is achieved. If you and 
your companies will take the mystery 
out of insurance, the people will have 
a chance to know that they have at 
hand a better agency for social service 
than any the social reformers have to 
propose. You have probably noted that 
some of these reformers have al- 
ready begun to play upon the short- 
comings and the expense of insurance 
in an effort to keep you out of the 
larger national service. And they are 
helped in this by the mystery with 
which insurance is often surrounded. 
The old time insurance agent is partly 
responsible for this air of mystery, for 
he rarely knew what he was selling— 
and cared less. 
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Separate Company 
To Finance Agents 





May Lend Nets or Nets Plus 
One-Third of Commis- 
sion 





USEFUL IN COLLECTIONS 





Credit of Notemaker Is Examined on 
Sound Basis—Margin 
Covers Losses 





By O. SAM CUMMINGS 


General Agent, Kansas City Life for 
Texas, at Dallas 


There is no more important element 
of agency management than the con- 
duct of the financial affairs of an 
agency and no more hazardous problem 
in connection with its conduct than in 
financing agents and their business. 

If some plan of financing seems ne- 
cessary or desirable the method adopted 
will and should vary depending upon 
the type of agency; the class of agents 
employed and their financial needs; the 
financial ability of the general agent 
or, in the case of branch managers, the 
policy of the company; and the per- 
sonality and management experience of 
the general agent or manager. 


Every Known Financing 
Scheme Tried in Agency 


In the 27 years history of the Texas 
agency of the Kansas City Life, every 
known financing scheme has been tried, 
some with unsatisfactory results and 
others with a measure of success. Our 
experience leads me to state that it is 
my conviction that there is no best plan 
for financing agents which will fit agen- 
cies of all types or will even fit all 
agencies of one type. The general agent 
or manager who attempts to apply in 
his agency a plan which has proven suc- 
cessful for some one else, without such 
adaption as will make it fit his specific 
needs, is headed for a disappointing ex- 
perience. 

It is my opinion that if any financing 
of agents is to be done there must be 
a definite plan. Any kind of plan is bet- 
ter than no plan. If the plan decided 


upon proves unsatisfactory you can 
alter it, but if there is no plan and 
each individual financing problem is 
handled in a different way no con- 


clusions can be reached as to the effi- 
ciency of any one method and no basis 
for improvement can be established. 


Things to Consider in 
Any Plan of Financing 


In devising a financing plan the fol- 
lowing things must be taken into con- 
sideration: 

1. Type of agency; rural, small city, 
metropolitan center or mixture of any 
two or all three. 

2. Classes of agents; all full-time 
agents, brokers, part-time or mixed. 

3. Types of agents; men accustomed 
to very modest incomes or of a better 
financial class, or both. 

4. The type of territory in which 
the agency operates and the financial 
habits of the people. 

5. The financial ability of the gen- 
eral agent or the financing policy of th: 
company in the case of the branch man- 
ager. Can the general agent finance the 
plan under consideration is a question 
of vital importance which must be set- 
tled before any plan is inaugurated. 

6. The ability of the general agent 
or manager to “stand hitched” to the 
plan adopted and not destroy its effec- 
tiveness by departure from its princi- 
ples in the cases of individual agents. 

7. The management experience of 
the general agent or manager which 
permits him to properly set-up and 








Pittsburgh Men are Hosts 











W. M. DUFF, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President American College 


wisely administer any plan decided 
upon. 

It is my opinion that any sound plan 
of financing should be devised to serve 
not only the new man entering the busi- 
ness but serve the experienced agent 
as well. Both groups will be considered 
in what I have to say. 

Until three years ago all our finan- 
cing of new and old agents was handled 
through the agency. A promising pros- 
pective agent, without funds to pay liv- 
ing expenses but eager to enter the life 
insurance business was given an ad- 
vance. If he did some business the ad- 
vances were continued. If he made good 
the advances were returned. If he 
failed the general agent suffered a loss. 

If an old agent took note settlements 
from his clients the general agent ad- 
vanced the money to pay the nets to the 
company and made further advances to 
the agent to help him pay his expenses 
and provide for his family. If the notes 
paid out the indebtedness in the fall, 
the general agent got his money back; 
if they didn’t he held the bag. 


“Advance” System Breaks 
Down Morale of Agent 


The most pernicious system that was 
ever developed in the sales end of any 
business is the “advance” system in the 
life insurance business. It serves to 
break down the morale of the agent 
rather than build it up. He becomes a 
serf, begging for aid, rather than a busi- 
ness man seeking financial cooperation 
to which he is justly entitled from his 
business associate, the general agent or 
manager. Under the “advance” system 
the agent too frequently views the 
money received as he would salary and 
feels no obligation to repay the amounts 
received. The “advance” system pro- 
vides an artificial support for the agent 
which may result not only in financial 
loss to the general agent or company 
but to the complete destruction of the 
initiative and independence ‘of the 
agent. 


Interested Business Men 
in Agency Finance Company 


To take all financing transactions of 
every character out of the agency and 
permit them to be handled on a busi- 
ness basis I enlisted the cooperation of 
a small group of Dallas business and 
professional men three years ago and 
organized the Texas Collateral Finance 
Company. This company confines itself 
to financing the business of the agents 
of our company in Texas. The president 


of the company is a leading Dallas mer- 
chant. I am one of the vice-presidents 
and the attorney for the finance com- 





W. M. FUREY, Pittsburgh 
Berkshire Life 


pany is another vice-president. The 
secretary-treasurer is the auditor of the 
agency. The company has its offices in 
the Cummings Agency building. 

Mr. Cummings described the opera- 
tion of the finance company by illus- 
trating its procedure. Loans are made 
only on premium notes and not only 
the standing of the policy holder but 
the character of the sale is looked into 
carefully. No loan is made for more 
than the net, plus one-third of the com- 
mission, and it may be limited to the 
net. The margin covers losses and the 
security makes the loans discountable 
at the bank, reducing the required capi- 
tal of the finance company. 


New Agent Not Allowed to 


Moon Around Into Failure 





By W. L. BOYCE 

W. L. Boyce is agency manager for 
the Equitable Life of New York at 
Syracuse. He started in the life busi- 
ness in 1920 at Fargo, N. D. All his 
experience has been with the Equitable 
except five months with the Mutual 
Benefit. He was superintendent of 
agencies in North and South Dakota 
when transferred to Syracuse as man- 
ager in 1928. Last year his agency paid 
for $17,700,000, exclusive of group. 


The problem of building an agency 
resolves itself into two major considera- 
tions: First, the securing of new agents 
and second, getting them into production. 
These problems are pressing and imme- 
diate and no forward step can be taken 
until they are solved. Much has been 
written and more said about these fun- 
damental activities; so if they are to be 
surveyed in their entirety, it may be 
well to consider the various steps by 
which a favorable result may be 
achieved. 

In the first instance, that of securing 
new men, the primary consideration 
should be: “What type of agent do I 
want in my agency ?” And here a danger 
flag must be raised, for it has been 
argued that the cleaving to type is 
fraught with possibilities of disaster. 
What is the right type of man? Is he 
college bred? Must he have a wide back- 
ground of business experience? Are the 
high fires of youth a requisite and is 
advanced middle age a bar sinister? 
These questions you must answer for 
yourself according to your own peculiar 
and individualistic ideals. However, the 
type of man to whom you most readily 


respond is the type you will make suc. 
ceed. . 

Once answered, you must energetica]- 
ly and determinedly cast your nets in 
the sea. How shall you do this? There 
are many methods. The Research By- 
reau after scrutinizing the records of 
1200 men, could only suggest that we 
be careful. Some general agents pin 
their faith to advertising, others circy- 
larize, a few look for them exactly as 
they would prospect for insurance. It 
would seem and it has been proved in 
our territory, that a combination of the 
three methods brings the best results, 

One of the fundamental factors in hir-. 
ing any man is that he be thoroughly 
sold on the business as a life work and 
not merely entering to use it as a bridge 
between one salaried job and another. 
The picture must be truly painted, the 
clouds and the shining skies must stand 
forth in bold relief. The prospective 
agent must enter the business intelli- 
gently. 

It is well known that inactivity at the 
outset of his career is a morass in which 
many a new underwriter becomes mired 
before he has the opportunity to plant 
his feet on the hard road to success. In 
our agency he is given something to do 
at once. He has no time to dream or 
wander about in a mental fog. He must 
be told and then shown how. 


Agent Must Contribute 
to Own Training 


We believe that a man can be told 
how until the crack of doom, and unless 
supplemented with action, he will never 
be a life underwriter. Accordingly, the 
neophyte becomes the personal charge 
of his district or unit manager. It is 
upon his shoulders that the responsibil- 
ity for training rests. This we do 
through joint work. 

No prize in life, or insurance, can be 
precious unless you have contributed 
something to it. We believe, therefore, 
that the new agent must contribute 
some of the elements of his training. We 
teach him how to secure prospects and 
furnish a list to his district manager 
sufficiently large to give them material 
upon which to work until business has 
been written and theories demonstrated 
to be correct by actual practice. 

It is the duty of the district manager 
to walk with his new recruit until he 
has found his own legs. Then for a time, 
he is asked to travel alone. If he stum- 
bles we pick him up again and again, 
always providing, of course, that the 
new man has shown that he grasps the 
vision of this great business and has an 
active and very real desire to succeed in 
it. In other words, we believe that joint 
work is the panacea for all ills in the 
training of new men. Tell him and then 
show him. Tell him and show him. It is 
the only certain method we know of 
which will guarantee that the new man 
will find his way to happiness and suc- 
cess in life underwriting. 


Klingman Supervises Big 
Rally of Equitable Men 


A rally of more than 100 Equitable 
of New York men was held Tuesday 
morning under the supervision of Vice 
President W. W. Klingman. After that 
session the Equitable agents were free 
to join in the National Association 
meetings. 

The delegates were welcomed to Pitts- 
burgh by W. M. Duff, president of the 
Edward A. Woods Agency, gene 
agents for the Equitable. “Your Repu- 
tation as a Builder” was discussed by 
John B. Northcott, while Secretary 
William Alexander spoke on “Changing 
Styles.” Other speakers were W. J. 
Graham and Frank L. Jones, vice-pres!- 
dents; A. G. Borden, superintendent of 
agents; Cecil Frankel, S. I. Vogelsom, 
Miss Clara L. McBreen, D. A. Freeman. 


Word that an air cooled restaurant 
was in the neighborhood soon sp 
and it was heavily patronized. 
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Find Hidden Wealth — Davis 





“Look for the hidden wealth,” was 
the message brought to the Million 
Dollar Round Table by Harry J. Davis 
of the Massachusetts Mutual at At- 
lanta, who emphasized the need for 
changing methods to meet changed 
conditions. His message made such an 
impression that he was chosen to con- 
vey it to the general convention as one 
of the Round Table “echoes.” Mr. Davis 
said: 

“I remember that two years ago in 
Washington one man got up and they 
asked him how he did such a pheno- 
menal business. He said that when he 
was a kid and he went to a party and 
they would hunt for bird eggs, he would 
always find more bird eggs than any- 
body at the party. Why? Because he 
looked in more bushes. I have always 
remembered that, and it is absolutely 
true. 

“In our office we decided on Jan. 1 
not to allow any man to talk about the 
depression; to go out and find what we 
call hidden wealth that exists every- 
where. There is a lot of hidden wealth 
in that town and everywhere else. 


Though Premium Too High; 
Paid Four at Once 


“To give you an example, I know of 
a barber who has written a life insur- 
ance policy just three weeks ago. His 
premium was $125. We knew that it 
was too much for him—at least we 
thought so. We did not want to release 
the policy until he brought in the set- 
tlement for it. He called the next day 
and he reached down into his pocket 
and pulled out a roll of bills—about 
$600. He said, ‘I want to pay off four 
premiums.’ 

“It appeared to me that we are tak- 
ing the depression too seriously. I am 
not trying to kid myself that I know it 
is not so bad. As we look around this 





Non-Can 








room we can remember that we looked 
around the room two years ago, when 
this man got up and told about the 
$500,000 he wrote, another $200,000 and 
another $1,000,000. We are not talking 
in figures such as those today. The 
point I am trying to make is this: Are 
we adjusting ourselves today to live 
in today and not as of two or three 
years ago, because those times perhaps 
will never come back? In other coun 
are we looking for the birds’ eggs? 


Methods Differ from 
Those Two Years Ago 


“If we will examine the statements 
of our own banks in our own communi- 
ties we will find that there is just about 
as much money on deposit today as 
there was last year or perhaps one year 
ago. Now, to whom ino that money 
belong? It is up to us to find it. 

“Our methods have changed com- 
pletely, they are just as different as 
day and night—what we are talking 
today and what we talked a year ago 
and two years ago. I think that one of 
the greatest things that we can do is 


to try to promulgate something that 


we can do in a concrete, substantial way 
to better ourselves, to find more pros- 
ects, to go after better business and 
igger business; in other words, to ad- 
just our living affairs, to adjust our 
minds, and go to work according to the 
standards of today.” 





Exhibits Attract Attention 


The National Underwriter exhibit is 
attracting much attention, a great va- 
riety of services, headed by the Diamond 
Life Bulletin, publications, books and 
manuals being on display. It is being 
superintended by W. J. Smythe, J. M. 
Dempsey and George C. Roeding. 


1911 TRUE TOTTS TRUST FOR TWENTY YEARS 1931 


24% GAIN 


Over Same Period 1930 


LOQUENT testimony of the people’s faith and trust in the Fidelity 
Plan is offered in the inspiring record of the Association’s steady and 
consistent growth throughout the twenty years of its existence. Even more 


eloquent is the splendid increase in business enjoyed by the Association 
throughout 1931. 

Despite unusual business conditions and world-wide unrest, 1931 is prov- 
ing to be Fidelity’s greatest year. And yet, this should occasion no surprise. 


—for the trend of money has been towards SAFETY, DIVERSIFICA- 
TION and GUARANTEED RETURN rather than speculation with its 
attendant dangers. 

Fidelity’s unequalled safety structure has appealed to an ever-increasing 
number of the keenest bankers, business and professional men and women 
the country over. As a consequence, we find it possible to announce with 
justifiable pride a 2¢% gain ower the same period in 1930. 


Resources Now Over $28,000,000 


FIDELITY 


INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Wheeling, West Virginia 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The largest financial institution in the United States devoted exclusively to the 
building of incomes 


EXCELLENT RATING 


Continental Assuranee Company 


GENERAL AGENCY COMPANY. 


Health and Accident 


Life Insurance 





Group Life 


Group Disability 


wr 


Address 


G. F. CLAYPOOL, Vice-President 
910 South Michigan Ave. 


Financially the Strongest Company in the Country Regardless of Size 


SOME TERRITORY STILL OPEN IF YOU CAN QUALIFY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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—in imes 
like these 


HERBE’S ssatisfaction 
tinuing to build a progressive 


in con- 


organization. 


Central Life—now in its thirty-sixth 
year—looks forward to another year 
of aggressive activity in the Middle 
West. 


Men interested in Central Life Agency 
Managerships should write Pearce 
H. Young, superintendent of 
agencies, for personal 
interviews. 


Central Life 


Assurance Society 
a DENNY, President 


DES MOINES IOWA 











The Knights 
Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


invites you to visit their modern new Home 
Office Building which was just recently 
opened at Ridge and Galveston Avenues, 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

















THE KNIGHTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 















































The Next Ten Years 


HERE comes a period of years in 

the life of every business concern 
when the greatest expansion is made 
and the greatest growth is recorded. 


The Bankers Life of Nebraska is in 
that period. Every resource of our 
Agency organization is centered upon 
developing new territory. 


This expansion program provides 
splendid opportunities for men of Gen- 
eral Agency caliber in the states of 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 


Write 
A. B. OLSON, Mgr. of Agencies 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 
Home Office - - _ Lincoln, Nebraska 


























A Field-Minded Management 


ASSURES SUCCESS TO THOSE 
CAPABLE OF BUILDING AGENCIES 


Some of Our Equipment: 

An Educational Course that teaches the fundamentals of life 
insurance, giving the new agent confidence in himself and enabling 
him to approach the public intelligently. 

Field Schools conducted by an instructor of national repute who 
bases his teaching on experience, assisted by able and aggressive 
life insurance men. Actual field training given. 

A complete line of policies from birth to age 65. 

Accident and Health insurance. 

Direct Mail circularizing. No need for the agent to make a cold 
canvass. The company’s Direct Mail service is at his command. 

Leads from periodic mailings to policyholders—family leads— 
advertising leads. 

Attractive sales literature—booklets—folders—cards—sales vis- 
ualizers—calendars—wallets—lighters—coin clocks. 


A Friendly Organization 


Openings—California—Illinois—Iowa—M ichigan—Minnesota—Ohio— 
Oregon—South Dakota—Texas—W ashington—W isconsin 


Attractive 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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THE MACCABEES BUILDING 
Detroit - Michigan 
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AN OPPORTUNITY! 


WITH 


A GREAT HUMAN SERVICE INSTITUTION 
DEDICATED TO THE BENEFIT OF MANKIND 


GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS 


A real organizer may build 
to am annual income of 


$25,000.00 


Total Admitted Assets..................... $46,378,339.96 
Legal Reserve Am. Ex. 314%.............. $38,578,959.00 


MORE THAN A LIFE INSURANCE ORGANIZATION 
SUPPORTING AND EFFICIENT HOME OFFICE CO-OPERATION 


Address 


cero ‘THE MACCABEES aaa 


D. J. COAKLEY, Supreme Commander C. L. BIGGS, Supreme Record Keeper 














Old Line Legal Reserve 














HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Established 1899 
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Pilot Life Players on Stage 








Wednesday forenoon the Pilot Life 
players presented their playlet, “What 
Price Policy Loans.” Based as it is 
upon actual cases in the company’s 
files, the story of the playlet is not 
far fetched. If the coincidence of con- 
centrated disaster from such loans 
may be pardoned—and for stage pur- 
poses it is readily acceptable—the ele- 
ment of reality obtains closely 
throughout. 

David Rogers, life underwriter, is 
the role portrayed feelingly by L. L. 
McAlister, author of the playlet. If he 
shows to a disadvantage in the earlier 
stages of the production, and before 
the lesson of conservation had been 
driven home upon him, this is turned 
very much in his favor in the conclud- 
ing stages of the action. 

Horace Hawley, a_ policyholder, 
played by T. D. Blair, Pilot agency 
manager, calls upon Rogers to borrow 
his full cash value on his life insur- 
ance. Rogers remonstrates with Haw- 
ley, who seems incensed that he must 
explain what he plans to do with his 
own money. 

* ~ * 


Here the keynote of the play is 
struck when Hawley, after being ques- 
tioned by Rogers as to his plans for 
repaying the loan asserts: “What’s 
the idea of all this cross examination 
anyway, Dave? I thought a man could 
borrow on his policy whenever he 
wanted to and repay the loan if he 
wanted to and when he wanted to. It’s 
my money if I want it, isn’t it?” 

Rogers: Wait a minute, Horace. It’s 
your money, all right, and there isn’t 
any question about your getting it if 
you want it...I would have fallen 
over myself helping you get a loan 
through a few years ago ... That 
was my practice up until a certain 
morning about two years back when a 
series of events took place right here 
in this office that caused me to about 
face. Let me see if I can recall for 
you some of the scenes of that morn- 
ing and I believe you will be able to 
understand why I have been asking 
all of these questions. Is that O. K.? 

Hawley: O. K. with me. Go to it! 

Thus the scenes of two years’ pre- 
vious are brought into the picture, 
and a gripping picture it is, packed 
with the true-to-life versions of dis- 
illusioned policyholders coming to grips 
with the stern reality of lapsed in- 
surance policies. 

* * ~*~ 


Scene two introduces Mrs. Martha 
Cadman (Mrs. T. D. Blair), a widow 
and beneficiary of Henry Cadman, a 
late policyholder of Rogers’. She comes 
for settlement on Cadman’s policies 
which lapsed without value, due to 
heavy policy loans. What she tells 
Rogers is plenty. 

Miller (Bart Leiper), an aged policy- 
holder, arrives to see if there is any 
way of reinstating his policy upon 
which he borrowed heavily to purchase 
bonds. He has lost all his savings on 
the market. These bonds are not now 
salable, the banks refusing loans on 
them. Rogers is forced to tell him that 
neither can the insurance company ad- 
vance money upon them to pay the 
premium on his policy. Due to a poor 
heart, Miller had to give up work. For 
him there is now no way out. 

Mrs. Nelson (Mrs. Clyde Smith) 
comes in from the farm to collect death 
benefits upon her husband’s policy, only 
to discover to her horror that her hus- 
band allowed the policy to lapse after 
borrowing on it to purchase a car. 


* * * 


When the curtain again goes up, 
Rogers has completed his story. Haw- 
ley is impressed, so much that he 
borrows upon his insurance only the 
small sum actually needed for a press- 
ing business obligation. Incidentally, 


he gives Rogers a live tip as to where 
he may place a life contract. 

While Rogers talks with Hawley, 
Lem Sutton (Bart Leiper) a rural 
policyholder, in his crude but effec- 
tive way interrupts for just a suf- 
ficient length of time to make a final 
payment on his policy loan, declaring 
that “it’s just like the general agent 
said: just like borrowing money from 
the bank.” He adds a touch of humor 
with his swift, unmuffled tongue and 
brusque manner. 


* * * 


The entire cast of the play was 
made up of Pilot Life Insurance Com- 
pany home office staff members, Mrs. 
Blair excepted, of course, who jour- 
neyed from the Greensboro, N. C., 
home office upon special invitation to 
reproduce this telling message regard- 
ing unwise policy loans. 

Although the play is copyrighted by 
the author, he has made it available 
at nominal cost to other companies, 
with permission to change the name of 
the insurance company represented to 
meet their own case. 





Lee D. Hemingway of Pittsburgh, 
secretary of the National association, 
found himself under the necessity of be- 
ing in two places at the same time Mon- 
day. The general agents of his company, 
the Connecticut Mutual, were holding a 
meeting in Pittsburgh, and he felt that 
he had to be there for at least part of 
the session, and he was also anxious to 
attend the meeting of the National as- 
sociation executive committee, but had 
to compromise by coming in late at that 
meeting. 


Brown, Chairman for 
Next Year’s Session 





(Continued from Page 10) 
general estate, I took it to a trust com- 
pany. This trust company made a com- 
plete analysis of his estate and told me 
what they thought his requirements 
were as far as the inheritance tax pro- 
vision was concerned. I took this analy- 
sis from the trust company and pre- 
sented it to an attorney who checked it 


for me. I paid a fee, I think, of $25 
to have that particular information 
checked. I then went back to this man 


and presented it to him. 

After presenting it to him he said, 
“I want to see a certain party.” I 
thought it was another insurance man, 
but it was an attorney. I said, “That is 
just what I want you to do, check and 
double check, because I am positive that 
the figures I am presenting to you to- 
day are accurate and are needs for your 
own individual estate.” 

He checked with his attorney and I 
saw him a week later. When I came 
back he threw a letter over his desk to 
me. I read the letter and everything 
that I had presented to him was 100 per 
cent accurate. I was very much sur- 
prised when he said, “What do I have 
to do in order to get this insurance for 
my estate?” 

I said, “Let us have the doctors come 
in here to see you tomorrow morning.” 
I sold that man, at age 58, $200,000 life 
insurance with a premium of about 
$15,000. 

* * a 

R. U. DARBY, Baltimore: I should 
like to ask what you had in mind when 
you put the 5 per cent down. Was it 
only curiosity? 
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MR. WHITE: The 5 per cent was 
put down to represent the net deposit 
at age 58. I meant 5 per cent interest 
would meet the necessary amount for 
the shrinkage. 


* * 
MR. DARBY: You did not explain 
it then? You did explain it later, how- 
ever. 


: & a 


MR. WHITE: I did not explain it 
until after I had gotten the complete 
picture of his estate. It was a matter 
of curiosity. 

x * * 

M. J. DONNELLY, New Castle, Pa.: 
In years gone by I have been regarded 
as a plod horse, a plugger. I used to 
come to these meetings and the boys 
would say, “How much did you write?” 
I would say a million. I have been in 
the business 16 years. Outside of my 
first two years I never paid for less 
than $1,000,000. Get this point. I paid 
for between 200 and 300 cases a year. 
I keep in fighting trim all the time. 

We all have tried to look for that 
colorful case. I had a very pleasant ex- 
perience about a month ago. I was in- 
vited to Belmont and Saratoga by Jim- 
mie Rowe, trainer of the wonderful 
horse named Twenty Grand. We came 
up from the paddock the day Twenty 
Grand won the Belmont. Walking along 
I thought: “How in the deuce can | 
get this over?” 

I said, “Jimmie, how 
grand for Mrs. Rowe?” 

“Put it down.” So the next day I 
brought out two doctors and had him 
examined, and while I was up at Sara- 
toga as his house guest I brought along 
four more policies for twenty grands, 
because he has four babies. 

4 * * 

GRANT HILL, New York: I find, in- 
stead of asking for two or three names, 
as a lot of men do, if you ask a man 
for the names of two of his acquain- 
tances who are the livest wires he 
knows of in any business or profession, 
men between 35 and 40, you will get 
names of men who are doing things and 
who do not even know a depression ex- 
ists. Seventy-five per cent of your dollar 
trouble ends there, in addition to which, 
when you get in front of a man and 
subtly let him know he is one of two 
men whose names were given by so-and- 
so as one of the two livest wires in so- 
and-so’s acquaintance, it starts your 
conversation off in a nice way. The live 
wires who are doing things are buying 
a lot of life insurance, as evidenced by 
the crowd here this morning. 

“a 

J. W. CLEGG, Philadelphia: When 
my boy was 17 years old, a student of 
Staunton Military Academy, I insured 
him for $50,000, on this basis, that he 
was to inherit a part of my estate. 
Why should I build up taxable property 
from him when I could distribute a por- 
tion of his estate year by year and in- 
mediately create a foundation in in- 
surance which he could obtain, or I 
could obtain for him, at the lowest pos- 
sible investment? 

In thinking it through, I put it into 
operation, and you know that example 
and precept are very much more pow- 
erful than if you trv to tell a man how 
to do something. If you tell a man 
what you have done. and the reasons 
for your doing it, it is a very forceful 
example, with the result that it has 
been very easy for me to tell other men 
with sons why I did it, and it was very 
easy for me to insure their sons like 
mine. 


about twenty 


* * x 


G. H. SCHUMACHER, Cleveland: Mr. 
Riehle said that I was an income man. 
I am not trying to sell a man more in- 
surance. I am trying to find out what 
he has, and I am trying to find out 
what he has in mind that his life in- 
surance is going to do for his family. 
I try to sell him on the idea of @ 
monthly income. The irreducible month- 
ly income is one of my slogans. I want 
an income that will rivet a livelihood to 
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a wife, I want an income that will 

bridge the gap. That is exactly what 

the monthly income will do, and those 

three points are hit hard all the time. 
*” + * 

MANNING P. BROWN, Philadelphia: 
I believe in visual selling. I do not know 
whether it is 84 or 87 per cent greater 
when made to the eye. I never go out 
of my office without a sales book on 
my hip, and it is arranged definitely to 
appeal to a man in the way in which 
most appeals are made. First, his own 
comfort, the retiring of an annuity con- 
tract for his own old age. I put in a 
few newspaper clippings, letters, checks, 
photographs, and striking pictures cut 
from the Estate-O-Graph and other pa- 
pers; also, of course, figures showing 
guaranteed incomes, incomes with the 
dividend accumulated and cash values. 

My second section is a secure monthly 
income for the family. That is his next 
thought—it is not his first thought, but 
it is his second. Very frequently in 
starting on the first section the man 
starts looking at the pictures, and nat- 
urally he slips over into the second sec- 
tion. There is a list of ten questions in 
there. I think every man, if he answers 
them honestly, will immediately realize 
that the amount of insurance he owns 
is not what he wants, because this list 
of questions comes down to how much 
per month. The wind-up statement fol- 
lowing the questions—-and I read them 
out loud with him and get him to an- 
swer them—is that merely providing 
enough money still leaves the job only 
half finished. 

The third section of the book is which 
method—you are all familiar with it— 
whether to build up your estate step 
by step or create it and then pay for it 
step by step. 

Perhaps some million-dollar produc- 
ers do not need it, but my selling is 
done over a large number of cases and 
they will look at the pictures and they 
will believe what they see in print in 
a much shorter space of time than they 
will if you are just simply talking to 
them. 


* * * 


VICTOR F. PETTRIC, Milwaukee: I 
am thoroughly convinced that visual 
selling is the coming thing. I am op- 
posed to the sneak-up method of sell- 
ing life insurance, where you hide all 
your paraphernalia about your person, 
so that the little merchant does not 
know whether you are going to buy 
something or whether you are going to 
sell him insurance. He comes forward 
fearing that he may be losing a cus- 
tomer if he does not come forward, and 
still fearing that you may be an in- 
surance agent. 

I think that carrying a kit book, in 
the first place, identifies him as a busi- 
ness man out looking for business in- 
stead of an aimless wanderer. I believe 
in building this kit book with your own 
material, because the thing that im- 
presses you will also enable you to im- 
press the other man more enthusi- 
astically. Then again, when using this 
material as it impressed you, you are 
able to enthusiastically point out the 
same advantages to your prosvect. It 
identifies you to the business man and 
gives the average man a chance to 
carry out his thought in continuity to 
his prospect. 

+ * . 

R. W. PUMPELLY, New York: You 
asked me to say something about busi- 
ness Insurance. I have run into the dif- 
fieulty in the past few months in setting 
up a liquidation trust for stock. The 
policies on an ordinary life basis or lim- 
ited term basis amount to a consider- 
able Percentage of the total value of 
the business, and I find the greatest 
difficulty in putting into force insurance 
at this time and consummating that ob- 
jective is that they are not making 
money and they hesitate to take from 
their capital or principal, their reserve, 
rremay to make a committment, when 
re te not know when they are going 

€ money again. There are a 


great many concerns—and it has been 








Stumes, DeLong at Group Three 








Group 3 of the managers section, 
Tuesday afternoon, discussed agency 
problems in metropolitan centers of 


750,000 population and over S. T. What- 
ley, general agent for the Aetna Life in 
Chicago, presided, with Charles E. De- 
Long, New York, general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit, and Charles B. Stumes, 
Chicago general agent for the Penn 
Mutual, as the principal speakers. 

. “I can lay down rules for selection, 
education, training and supervision of 
men,” said Mr. DeLong, “but it’s mighty 
hard to follow rules after you have 
them. I start to make exceptions, and 
almost without fail I find that I have 
made a mistake. 

“In selection, this is the type of man 
we want: he should be aged 30 or more, 
married, preferably with children; a 
college education or its equivalent; rea- 
sonably successful career thus far; good 
health; a sense of money values and 
— ambition for the finer things of 
ife.” 


Most New Producers Are 
Recommended By Own Men 


Mr. DeLong said that most of his 15 
new agents secured last year came from 
recommendations made by his own men. 
Likewise, policyholders and other cen- 
ters of influence are used to discover 
prospective agents. 

“Ninety days is a long enough period 
for a test,” declared the speaker. “Our 
training period consists of four weeks. 
The first week we give the fundamentals 
of the business, policy contracts, etc. 
That instruction is followed by several 
days in prospecting methods. After that 
the new man must learn two sales talks, 
and then he spends at least a week with 
a supervisor in field work.” 

Answering a question, Mr. DeLong 
said that about two-thirds of his busi- 
ness comes from his 90 full time men, 








my misfortune to attract them—that 
are not making anything now or are 
not doing any business. 

The answer that I have tried to use 
is: “Mr. Jones, you face this liability, 
it is an obligation falling due eventu- 
ally if you want an agreement to liqui- 
date your trust. If you had a note fall- 
ing due ten or 15 years hence would 
you ignore that note or would you set 
to work to establish a sinking fund to 
wipe it out? What we propose is a 
guaranteed sinking fun.” 


CHAIRMAN RIEHLE: For myself, 
the business I have done this year has 
been three business insurance cases, all 
on the ordinary life plan. I have han- 
dled it in the same way with a ten- 
year ledger statement and focusing 
their minds on the net cost, assuming 
a survival, and relating the cost of 
survival to the unit of trade or the 
unit of manufacturing. I may have 
been fortunate and you unfortunate, 
but I find that still works. I think, also, 
that the prospecting problem enters into 
that, trying to find perhaps fewer pros- 
pects but with more substance. 

LLOYD BUNTING: It is the thought 
of using their income from the ordi- 
nary business reserve for the purpose 
of that insurance. For instance, a con- 
cern with a $100,000 reserve, larger or 
smaller, would invest in Liberty Bonds 
or some very secure form of investment. 
The income from that would produce 
$4.000 to pay the premiums on another 
$100,000 insurance, and it should be 
used for that purpose. 

* * * 

HARRY STEINER, Chicago: I have 
been trying to sell life insurance and 
annuities through the investment angle 
rather than for protection. In talking to 
a prospect I ask him to visualize him- 
self when he is 50 to 55 years old. He 





with a total paid for production in 1930 
of $30,000,000. 
Prospective Agent Not 

Oversold on Business 


In talking of the life insurance business 


to a prospective agent, the speaker be- 
lieves in not painting too rosy a picture. 
“Don’t sell him too hard—then when he 
does better than you have pictured, he 
will be all the more enthusiastic. I tell 
them that they can’t expect to earn more 
than 35 percent as much selling life in- 
surance, the first year, as they did in 
their previous job, 65 percent the sec- 
ond year, and about as much in the third 
year. And I am quite willing to show 
them the earnings of every man in my 
agency so they can judge for themselves 
whether the earnings appeal to them,” 

“Financing Agents and Their Busi- 
ness” was discussed by Mr. Stumes. Ad- 
ditional suggestions were given by Paul 
Clark, Boston general agent for the 
John Hancock, Mr. Roberts of the Aca- 
cia Mutual and John L. Wood, manager 
of the sales education and promotion 
division of the National Cash Register 
Company. 

All of the speakers agreed that a 
stated, fixed salary did not develop a 
man to his highest possibilities. There 
are many men who tend to do just 
enough to earn the minimum wage. 

On the other hand, the man whose 
earnings increase as his efforts increase 
will make more money and be more 
content. 

Mr. Wood said that the experience of 
his company had shown that their men 
made more money and were better satis- 
fied under a system whereby they re- 
ceived 70 percent of their commissions 
in cash, with the remainder withheld 
to cover cancellations, take-backs, etc.., 
than when the men received a stated 
minimum salary. 


may have a lot of money or outside 
estate, which might be able to yield an 
income of $5,000 or $10,000 a year, but 
might be short of a little of what he 
would require. Then his accumulations 
in the life insurance or annuity would 
help him to coast from then on. If by 
chance when he hit that age he ran out 
of money through some misfortune, he 
would feel assured of a set amount of 
money that could be turned into an in- 
come so that he could then coast for 
the rest of his life. 

What could he lose, other than the 
fact that perhaps if he handled his own 
money he might accumulate a little 
more than he might through an insur- 
ance investment, but in no event would 
he be any worse off. 

* ~ 

J. H. WILSON, Peoria, Ill.: I discov- 
ered—of course I knew this fact—that 
my wroduction was not where it was 
a year avo. In making an inventory of 
that condition I was rather amazed to 
find that of my production to date only 
about 30 per cent had come from old 
policyholders, whereas for the previous 
three years had averaged approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. So I followed an 
idea that I read about, of taking one 
day a week for nothing but prospect- 
ing. While I have only tried it for three 
Wednesdays, the day of the week I se- 
lected. I have gotten a total of 61 first- 
class leads. One individual case was an 
automobile dealer. I secured the leads 
of the names of 31 people who had paid 
cash for new cars within the last nine 
months. Of that list I closed one and I 
am sure there are several] more. 


* * * 


CHESTER ALBRIGHT, Indianapolis: 
I was educated to be a doctor, and when 
I got into the life insurance business I 
wondered how I might capitalize on that 
knowledge that I had acquired. So I 
have consistently followed the plan of 





starting with a physical check-up. I 
have found it to be the easiest way to 
sell life insurance that I have ever dis- 
covered, I go to a man and ask him for 
a specimen of urine, which I will have 
analyzed in my private laboratory, and 
then come back and report on the mi- 
croscopic examination. I find that after 
1 go back and talk to him about that 
microscopic urinalysis it is a mighty 
easy thing for me to get his blood pres- 


sure taken, and the check-up on his 
heart, and so on down the line. After 
I sell him on the examination I talk 


nothing about life insurance at the 
time, but after I have that policy I find 
that it is mighty hard for him to let it 
ro back. 

There is for $200,000 that 
absolutely came to me as the result of 
an examination. He sold himself on the 
idea of buying it before he returned 
the policy. I have two cases of $400,- 
000 each, two cases of $500,000 each, 
and one case of $750,000 which was a 
joint case with my close associate, Mr. 
Hackleman. Recently I closed another 
split for $750,000. That is the way he 
became interested. It is the greatest 
way, gentlemen, that I know of, of 
shutting out competition, because after 
you get the insurance he does not think 
about the other interests. 


one case 


You often have a man who wants to 
put you off. Yesterday at 1 o’clock I 
had a $50,000 policy that I wanted to 
deliver very much. He would not sign 
on the dotted line. He would not give 
me the check. I asked him this ques- 
tion after trying every possible way to 
interest him: “Well, whom will I see 
when I get back if you die while I am 
gone?” He gave me a settlement at 
1:30. 


H. G. MOSLER, Los Angeles: After 
I sell a man I ask him whether I may 
use his name to others, and if that man 
has no objections, I go a step further. 
I ask him if he has any objections if 
I show the policy itself. If he has no 
objection, I do it in this way: Naturally, 
on delivery of the policy, I give it to 
the man, but before I give it to him, 
I make a photostatic copy of it, which 
shows the man’s name, the amount, the 
premium and the date on which the 
policy was written. I have that reduced 
to letter size so that I can put it in a 
book. 

L. A. SPENCER, Youngstown, O.: I 
am trying to crystallize in my own 
mind just what this meeting has meant 
to me. It seems to me there are three 
or four very outstanding things that 
we can use. One of them is that life 
insurance today is being presented 
from the property angle. The other is 
that we must change our mental) facili 
ties to possibly more mechanical sales 
talks. I write about 150 cases a year, I 
don’t have any million-dollar cases to 
talk about. I am getting my business 
the best way I can, as the gentleman 
mentioned. I have found the Estate-O- 
Graph, which many of you are using, 
to be very valuable as a contact maker. 
I have found also that letter writing 
even on the subject of insurance, is re- 
ceiving more attention with many peo- 
ple, at least, than it did a year ago. 

“Jack” Shuff of Cincinnati, who it was 
feared might be an absentee, showed up 
Tuesday. 
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78 Business Men’s In sending our greetings and assurance of 
Datta Qe our hearty support of the National Association ot Life Underwriters, we 
. want to reiterate again our invitation to the National Life Convention to 


come again to Kansas City not years hence but soon. 
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General Agents 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Us 


1525 One La Salle Street Bldg. 
Tel. Rand. 0560 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 
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One La Salle St. Bldg. 
Telephone: Randolph 9336 
Chicago, Illinois 


Exceptional Opportunities 
For Full Time Agents 
and Brokers in Our New 
Agency. 

Will be Glad to Have You 
Call and Get Acquainted. 

















appear here are located in the One 
La Salle Street Building which con- 
tains more life insurance general Assets 
agencies and branch offices than 
any other building in Chicago. 
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$1,052,196,494 


Insurance in Force 


This fine new office building $4,464,278,069 
opened April, 1930, is truly the 
Life Insurance Center of Chicago. R. E. SPAULDING 
You are invited to visit all offices Manager 
whose names appear here. One La Salle Street Bidg. 
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We offer opportunity to men of vision. 


Brokers will find us especially equipped to aid 
them with their problems. 
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Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc, 1851 


Leon A. Triggs, C.L.U., General Agent 


for Minnesota and Illinois 


Suite 412-16 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis 
Suite 1229-43 One La Salle Street Bldg., Chicago 


Personal attention given to brokerage business— 
be it one thousand or a million. 
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Insurance Meets All 
Investment Tests 





(Continued from Page 7) 
convention rising and vigorously ap- 
plauding. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director, at 
this point, made some announcements. 
He asked for a show of hands as to 
those who were planning to attend the 
Dutch lunch for those interested in 
trust company affairs. An estimated 25 
indicated a desire to attend. 


Tommy Thompson, Peoria, 
in Entertainment Feature 


Mr. Hull announced that C. E. “Tom- 
my” Thompson, Peoria, Travelers, who 
was to give the next feature “What’sit” 
would not be present and a piano solo 
would be substituted. 

However, when the solo started, a 
moan was heard in the balcony, and it 
developed that the moan was Tommy 
Thompson. 

He, thereupon, entertained with some 
heartrending violin tunes improvised 
by the use of broom. He made a big hit. 
Jokingly, Mr. Thompson said he uses 
the instrument in selling. “If I get in 
and play a tune, the prospect will do 
anything to get rid of me,” he declared. 
Mr. Thompson appeared over KDKA 
in Pittsburgh last night and will ap- 
pear again tonight. He is secretary of 
the Peoria association. 

The next speaker was Mr. Stephen- 
son. He was followed by Ward H. 
Hackleman, Indianapolis, whose _ sub- 
ject was “Life Insurance as an Invest- 
ment from the Life Underwriter’s 
Point of View.” 

Then came another “echo” from the 
million dollar round table by Ralph L. 
Stevens, Evansville, Ind., Sun Life of 
Canada, the flying underwriter, who 
told the interesting ways he uses his 
plane in business. 

Mr. Young followed and the session 
was concluded with an address by Pro- 
fessor W. A. Irwin of Washburn Col- 
lege, Topeka, who answered his topic, 
“Why Life Insurance,” with ten con- 
vincing reasons. 

The afternoon was free for enter- 
tainment. More than 600 took the sight- 
seeing trip. 

The supervisors’ luncheon and con- 
ference was well attended. Chairman 
was R. M. Stevenson, Berkshire Life, 
chairman of the Pittsburgh Super- 
visors. R. N. Waddell, president Pitts- 
burgh association, made the welcoming 
remarks. Speakers were Walter Boi- 
reau, State Mutual, Chicago; E. G. 





Gives Finance Plan 




















Cc. B. STUMES, Chicago 
Penn Mutual Life 





Johnson, Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh; C. J. 
Zimmerman, Connecticut Mutual, New 
York. 

There was a Dutch luncheon of the 
National Chapter, C. L. U. and in the 
afternoon the conferment of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters took 
place. Speakers were E. J. Clark, W. 
M. Duff, S.S. Huebner, David McCahan. 


Estate Analysis Is 
Always Essential 


(Continued from Page 11) 
estate insurance, to make up the differ- 
ence. Analysis of one’s estate will read- 
ily show the difference between the net 
returns of one’s present estate and the 
amount needed in case one’s present 
personal income were immediately 
terminated by incapacity or death. This 
difference properly capitalized is the 
amount by which one should supplement 
his present estate. 

There will be no dissent from the 
general statement that estate analysis 
in one way or another, formal or in- 
formal, is an essential prerequisite to 
determining insurance needs. It is, of 
course, impossible to tell how much or 
what kind of life insurance a person 
needs unless one knows how much es- 
tate he already has, something of his 
prospects, and something of the require- 
ments of his dependents. Working out 
an intelligent answer to these questions 
will result in an estate analysis, though 
it may never be called by any such 
formal name. 


Getting the Client to 
Consent to Analysis 


The practical problems that we have 
next to deal with relate to the ways and 
means of inducing our clients to have 
their estates analyzed. At this point 
we are face to face with two practical 
and, let us mistake not, serious diffi- 
culties. The first is the natural diffi- 
dence of people to having their estates 
analyzed. The second is the time and 
experience and technical knowledge req- 
uisite to the proper analysis of an es- 
tate. 

The average American is loath to 
submit his estate to analysis. It is the 
same kind of diffidence that he has to- 
wards submitting his body to physical 
examination. Despite all the efforts of 
the life insurance companies and of the 
public health and industrial health de- 
partments, a vast majority of Ameri- 
cans still decline to submit to periodic 
examinations. Similarly, with all the 
efforts that the banks of the country 
have made to secure financial state- 
ments as bases for loans, a large 
aumber of bank customers are still loath 
to render financial statements and keep 
them up to date. 


Sensitive About 
Prying Into Affairs 


Part of this diffidenee is due to the 
natural disinclination of people to have 
their personal affairs, whether physical 
or business, scrutinized by outsiders. 
Added to this is the special sensitive- 
ness of people at this particular time, 
due to the tremendous changes in es- 
tates that have taken place within the 
past two years. Men of position and in- 
fluence in the community who have lost 
heavily in the market are quite sensi- 
tive about anything that might be con- 
strued as prying into their affairs. 
Though we may all agree that such 
sensitiveness is altogether unjustified, 
the more one has lost recently the more 
carefully he should husband what he 
has left, we may as well recognize these 
facts and deal with the situation as it 
actually exists in these stressful times. 

Another practical problem is the 
amount of time and study it takes to 
acquire proficiency in estate analysis. It 
is comparatively easy, by using the 
blanks that are supplied by any com- 
mercial bank and following the instruc- 


tions, to break down one’s assets and 
liabilities into their component parts. 
But when one gets into a consideration 
of the personal and business or profes- 
sional prospects of the person and into 
the probable future requirements of 
himself and his dependents and particu- 
larly when he gets to the point of re- 
arranging and reorganizing the estate, 
one finds that one must have much more 
knowledge and experience than that re- 
quired to fill in the ordinary blank for 
a financial statement. 


In fact, to be a proficient estate 
analyst and estate synthesist one must 
possess a vast amount of knowledge 
and experience in several lines. He must 
have a general knowledge of business 
and financial organization in order 
properly to analyze a client’s business 
interests. He must have a_ general 
knowledge of the present tax laws, both 
state and federal, in order to determine 
the amount of shrinkage that an estate 
of a given size would suffer. He must 
have a general knowledge of the laws 
and practices of wills and trusts—not 
the technique of them—if he would ad- 
vise his client how to rearrange and 
reorganize his estate so as to make it 
best serve its purposes. He must have 
a general knowledge of life insurance 
if he would advise his client how much 
and what kind of insurance would be 
required to conserve and to supplement 
one’s estate. It is a real problem, there- 
fore, for a busy life underwriter or busy 
trust man, in the stress of the day’s 
work, to acquire the knowledge and ex- 
perience that will give him proficiency 
in estate analysis. 


Difficulties Are Not 
Insurmountable Obstacles 


Though these difficulties—one per- 
sonal to the client and the other per- 
sonal to the life underwriter or trust 
man—need not be minimized, they need 
not be accepted as insurmountable ob- 
stacles in making the practice of estate 
analysis general. We may as well rec- 
ognize, though, that the best way out 
of the difficulties lies in co-operation 
between the life underwriters and 
bankers and trust men of our country. 

The logical man to begin an estate 
analysis is the commercial banker. He 
is the one who requires financial state- 
ments in connection with his loans. The 
American people are gradually becom- 
ing used to furnishing financial state- 
ments, individual as well as firm and 
corporation, in connection with unse- 
cured loans and to keep these state- 
ments up to date. The man of affairs 
seldom resents but expects the periodic 
requests for a financial statement. 


Associate Trust Man with 
Commercial Banker 


The American people in their minds 
still associate the trust man with the 
commercial banker. They see that prac- 
tically every trust department in the 
country is associated with either a com- 
mercial or a savings bank. To all ap- 
pearances bank officers and trust offi- 
cers of the same institution are indis- 
tinguishable. The bank customer makes 
no distinction in his mind between the 
duties of the trust man and of the 
banker in so far as financial statements 
are concerned. 

The natural thing is for the person 
to discuss his financial affairs with the 
trust man quite as freely as with the 
banker. This makes it easy for the trust 
man to take the first steps in estate 
analysis—that is, breaking down the 
present assets and liabilities into their 
component parts. Having done this, he 
may more easily take the next three 
steps, namely, analyzing the family re- 
quirements and the client’s prospects 
and rearranging and reorganizing the 
client’s affairs. 

This recognized attitude of people to- 
wards their bank, which is entirely 
logical, gives the trust man, as a type 
of banker, a temporary advantage, at 
least, over the life underwriter in se- 
curing the information essential for a 





complete estate analysis. Every lif 
underwriter, I am sure, at times a 
periences difficulty in advising with his 
client because of the disinclination g 
the latter to make a clean breast of 
his financial, business, and personal af. 
fairs, and wishes that he might have ¢h, 
same intimate familiarity with his 
client’s affairs as the banker has, ' 

Yet the trust man, on his part, fing 
himself unprepared to make a complete 
analysis of an estate in all its detajj, 
Either alone or in co-operation with the 
bank officers he can make up a financig) 
statement showing in detail the assets 
and liabilities. Out of his own exper. 
ience and training he can plan the 
arrangement and reorganization of the 
estate so as to effect economies an 
make the best possible provision for the 
beneficiaries. But when he comes to ag. 
vising with his client about how mud 
more and what kind of insurance hp 
needs either to conserve or to supple 
ment his estate, the trust man is ata 
loss. He is out of his field. He is apt to 
give advice that is not sound. 


Ideal Is Co-operation 
of Agent and Trust Man 


The ideal arrangement is for the 
banker and the trust man and the life 
underwriter in conference with the 
client to make the estate analysis, the 
banker sitting in judgment on the busi- 
ness and financial arrangements, the 
trust man on the trust arrangements, 
and the underwriter on the life insur. 
ance arrangements. But, as we all well 
know, it is not practical, except in our 
centers of population, for such an ideal 
practice to be followed. There are great 
areas in which trust men are not avail- 
able. There may be a few areas in which 
there are no life underwriters who ar 
trained and experienced in all the 
phases of estate analysis. The only 
practical solution of the estate-analysis 
problems in such areas is for the local 
banker and trust man to learn enough 
of the principles of life insurance to bk 
able in a general sort of way to advise 
with the client about insurance needs 
and send him to an underwriter to se 
cure the insurance and for the life 
underwriter to learn enough about the 
principles of trust business to be able 
to advise his client about his trust needs 
and send him to the trust institution for 
trust service. 

If you ask me how important I re 
gard estate analysis in determining it- 
surance needs, my answer is that I do 
not see how it is possible ever to deter- 
mine insurance needs without estate 
analysis. I can see, of course, how they 
may be determined without a formal 
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analysis reduced to writing and accom- 
panied by tables and graphs. But I do 
not see how insurance needs can be de- 
termined unless one knows the estate 
his client has to start with, his pros- 
pects, the needs of his family, and the 
rearrangements that will best serve the 
purpose for which the estate is being 
created. 

If you ask what I think the attitude 
of the life underwriter and the trust 
man towards estate analysis should be, 
my answer is that I regard estate analy- 
sis as the thing that lifts both trust 
service and life underwriting to the 
plane of a profession. The life under- 
writer who sells life insurance without 
first analyzing either formally or in- 
formally, the needs of his client is only 
a life insurance salesman. The trust 
man who undertakes to arrange the af- 
fairs of his client without first analyz- 
ing his client’s estate in the broad sense 
in which I have today used estate analy- 
sis is doing trust business though he 
may not be rendering trust service. But 
the man, whether life underwriter or 
trust man, who inspires in his fellow- 
men the confidence that makes them lay 
their affairs before him without reser- 
vation and ask and take his advice 
should be a worthy devotee of a noble 
profession. There are thousands upon 
thousands of life underwriters and trust 
men who merit and enjoy just this kind 
of confidence. May their tribe increase! 


Clever Diplomacy 
Averts Vote Scrap 


(Continued from Page 7) 

ident, is nominated to hurdle third 
place and become second vice president. 

There was some surprise at the ap- 
pearance on the slate of Mr. Thurman 
for the fourth vice presidency, inas- 
much as he had not been publicly men- 
tioned before. His selection is sure to 
be popular. It is assumed that one fac- 
tor in the choice was the desire to keep 
a New England Mutual man in the 
list, Mr. Hunt having become disquali- 
fied. 


Talk of drafting W. M. Duff, head of 
the E. A. Woods agency of Pittsburgh 
for the presidency, was quieted, when 
Ernest Owen, Detroit, Sun Life, who 
was chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, read a letter from Mr. Duff 
asking that his name not be considered. 
Likewise the three others who had been 
mentioned advised the nominating com- 
mittee in writing that they were not in 
the field. They were J. C. McNamara, 
L. G. Simon, and G. A. Kedderich, all 
of New York. 


Owen Declares Audience 


Would be Given to Any 


Mr. Owen at the start announced that 
everyone would be given an opportun- 
ity to advance any candidate. When 
Mr. Storer was proposed for nomina- 
tion, C. C. Day, Oklahoma City, Pacific 
Mutual, who was Mr. Riehle’s principal 
backer, declared that if there were any 
other candidates to be submitted a 
chance should be given. He did not, 
however, present Mr. Riehle’s name 
and the recommendations of the ad- 
visory committee were adopted by ac- 
claim. 

Mr. Schriver was also taken care of. 
His backers had distributed literature 
in his behalf for the office of fourth 
vice president, but the committee ap- 
parently felt that it would be injudici- 
ous to have two Illinois men as vice 
presidents, E. B. Thurman having been 
selected fourth vice president. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Schriver was made secretary. 





Well Represented 
The Penn Mutual home office is well 


_Tepresented by Vice-President John A. 


Stevenson; E. Paul Huttinger, manager 
of training; Wallace Boileau, Jr., su- 
perintendent of agencies; J. H. Jef- 


feries, agency secretary and Osborn 
Bethea, assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 


Display Material Question 
Is Up at Officers’ Session 


As the result of discussion Wednes- 
day evening at the informal conference 
of officers of state and local associa- 
tions, it seems likely that the plan will 
be adopted whereby the National asso- 
ciation will furnish the local associa- 
tions with display material, to be varied 
periodically, for posting in some promi- 
nently located window in their cities. 

This material will probably be in the 
nature of a slide, perhaps illuminated, 
including some revolving or moving 
feature to help attract attention. It will 
be institutional advertising. The sug- 
gestion was made that the National 
association supply this feature free to 
all associations requesting it, whose 
paid membership does not fall below 
the present figure. 

he question of collection of dues 
was also discussed. The representative 
of one association reported that mem- 
bership had doubled when dues were 
doubled. The fee was stiff enough to 
cause outsiders to realize that the as- 
sociation had real merit. 
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HROUGH Life Insurance and only through Life Insurance 

can a man capitalize the unlived years of his life on the basis 
of his annual earning power. No business but Life Insurance can 
guarantee that annual earning power. 


This company is built with a corner stone of integrity and a sincere 
wish to be of service to humanity. Friendly service and co-opera- 
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Average Man’s Best 
Buy Is Insurance 





(Continued from Page 8) 

when failures are few and far between, 
when banks are liberal in their exten- 
sions of credit and surpluses are com- 
mon in both personal and corporate ac- 
counts—then ordinary property may be 
depended upon as collateral. But, when 
jobs are scarce, when business failures 
increase, when men are being constant- 
ly laid-off and banks make few loans; 
then, when we need our other property 
most, the collateral value is at its low- 
est ebb. 

“We have learned, on the other hand, 
that it is just at those times when life 
insurance stands firm as Gibraltar, the 
only type of property to meet the situa- 
tion four-square with its collateral val- 
ues still at the maximum guaranteed in 
the contract, with interest rates the 
same as in normal times, with cash 
available on demand and without pub- 
licity, the loan to be repaid entirely at 
the convenience of the borrower and in 
such amounts and at such times as he 
may determine. 


Menace of Disability 
Doesn’t Require Proof 


“T don’t have to remind you how 
prevalent and how serious the menace 
of disability is. Our life companies have 
found it out during the last few years, 
and their recent increase in rates is a 
confirmation. 

“Suppose that our average investor 
has been putting away $700 or $800 a 
year into bonds, or stocks, or real estate 
for several years and until he has ac- 
cumulated say $10,000. Suddenly, he 
loses his health through paralysis or 
tuberculosis or any other disease which 
completely cuts off his personal earning 
power. Under such conditions, that real 
estate, or those bonds or stocks must 
step into the breach to furnish an in- 
come to replace those personal earnings. 
How much income may he expect on 
that $10,000 worth of property? Well, 
5 per cent or 6 per cent is about all that 
he can count on, 

“Assume that he had been investing 
that amount in an ordinary life policy. 
In that case, he would be receiving his 
$200 every month—and I say every 
month, as long as his personal earning 
power was thus cut off. 


Insurance Has No Peer 


In Disability Realm 


“There is nothing to compare with 
life insurance in the entire realm of 
finance in case of total and permanent 
disability. 


“The amount of the disability income - 


is definitely fixed and guaranteed by the 
entire assets of the company. 

“Tt is payable at convenient intervals 
regularly, once a month. 

“There is no reinvestment of capital 
required during disability. 

“The principal automatically in- 
creases while the income continues, and 
without any additional investment on 
the part of the insured. 

“This stable, dependable income is the 
largest return which it is possible to 
secure from any type of property. 

“And so we find that, in the second 
great crisis extinguishing personal 
earning power, life insurance meets the 
situation more satisfactorily than any 
other type of property and hence, 
again, is entitled to a pre-eminent po- 
sition. 

“Every reliable survey seems to in- 
dicate that about one out of every three 
persons alive at age 65 is dependent. 
A commission appointed in New York 
reported that at least 70 per cent of the 
men and women reaching age 55 had 
less than $5,000 of accumulated prop- 
ertv. 

“What these old people want more 
than anything else is a maximum, safe, 
monthly income which they cannot out- 


live and which will permit them to en- 
joy freely some of the little luxuries 
which they have unselfishly denied 
themselves through all the years of 
married life. 

“Life insurance says to that old man 
and old woman: 

“You say that you want a perfectly 
stable income for the rest of your days, 
as large as you can possibly get, and 
completely free from worry? There is 
only one institution in the world that 
can provide it, and that is life insur- 
ance; for we will take your money and 
pay you a good rate of interest upon it, 
just like any other good investment; 
but, in addition, we will pay you a por- 
tion of the principal every year, so as 
to make up a total of 9 per cent or 10 
per cent. Besides, we'll give you that 
income every month, as long as you live 
and, if you desire, we’ll arrange so that 
we can continue that income to the sur- 
vivor when one of you dies. 


Income May Be Spent 
As Fast As Comes In 


“You may spend that income as fast 
as you get it every month, knowing that 
there will be another check, and another 
and another the first of every month as 
long as either of you live. No worry, 
then, that your principal will be ex- 
hausted, for our contract is absolute, 
guaranteed by every dollar of the hun- 
dreds of millions of assets which we 
own. 

“That is the joint and survivorship 
annuity, and life insurance is the only 
institution in the world from which such 
a unique income may be secured. 

“Because of this ability to furnish a 
larger stable, continuing income than 
any other property, are we not entitled 
to say again that life insurance, in old 
age, does what the investor wants his 
property to do better than any other 
investment available? 


Considers Contingency 
of Premature Death 


“What will ordinary investments re- 
turn in stable, guaranteed income to 
offset the personal earning power of the 
deceased in case of Premature Death? 

“T recently obtained figures showing 
the average annual yields upon bonds 
and upon common and preferred stocks, 
for the last twenty years. 

“The average annual yield on 60 high- 
grade industrial, public utility, railroad 
and municipal bonds, ranged from a low 
of 4.3 per cent in 1930 to a high of 5.9 
per cent in 1921. The average yield over 
the twenty years was 4.78 per cent. 

“The yields on the industrial pre- 
ferred stocks ranged from a low of 5.4 
per cent in 1928 to a high of 6.7 per 
cent in 1921. The average yield for the 
20 years was 6.16 per cent. 

“The average annual yields of all the 
common stocks traded in on the New 
York stock exchange for the last twen- 
ty years ranged from a low of 4.2 per 
cent in 1930 to a high of 8.4 per cent in 
1922. The average for the 20 years was 
6.28 per cent. 


Calculates the Average 
Yield on Life Policy 


“What average yields would an ordi- 
nary life policy have paid to the fami- 
lies oot policyholders dying 20 years 
ago? 

“Showing the average yield on an 
ordinary policy following the death of 
an insured 20 years ago, I have taken 
age 35 as an average age; I have used 
the non-participating rate of one of the 
largest American companies; I have as- 
sumed an average lifetime by using the 
expectancy as indicated by the Amer- 
ican men table. The expectancy of a 
man aged 35 is 33% years. 

“Thus. the average cost of an ordi- 
nary policy for a man aged.35 may be 
computed as the yearly premium times 
33.5 years, or a total of $785. In other 
words, this is the total average invest- 
ment of policvholders at that age in 
an ordinary life. 

“Using figures of gross interest paid 


on deposits left with the company, aver- 
aged for one hundred American com- 
panies for the last twenty years, we 
find this return ranging from a low of 
5.7 per cent in 1910 to a high of 6.2 
per cent in 1929, with an average yield 
of 4.7 per cent over the twenty years. 

“Dividing 4.7 per cent by $785, we 
have an average yield of 5.98 per cent 
for the period. 


Notes Three Factors In 
Insurance Income Yield 


“There are three things that I want 
you to note particularly about that in- 
come yield from life insurance: 

“First, the variation of the yearly 
averages over the 20-year period, is 
very much less than such variations on 
stocks or bonds. 

“Second, the average yield from life 
insurance over the 20 years is larger 
than that upon good bonds and almost 
as large as that wpon common or pre- 
ferred stocks. 

“Third, this yield on insurance, not 
only is stable and high, but has behind 
it the guarantee of the entire assets of 
the company, backed by a diversifica- 
tion of principal, expert supervision and 
legal safeguards which do not apply to 
any other type of investment under the 
sun. 


Tells One Thing Life 
Insurance Will Not Do 


“Let us admit at once, that there is 
one thing life insurance will not do; it 
will not pay its owner a current income 
when he doesn’t need it. 

“If he wants a current income, let 
him invest in bonds or stocks or mort- 
gages. 

“Tf he will sacrifice such an irregular, 
small and insecure income from ordi- 
nary investments when his personal 
earning power is intact, and when such 
an income is not needed, he*can secure 
for himself and his family, by means of 
insurance, the largest, most stable and 
secure income when he and the family 
will need it the most—namely when per- 
sonal earnings have been destroyed by 
one of the four great hazards. 


Insurance Does What 
Average Man Wants 


“We have shown that the guaranteed 
returns from life insurance, in the case 
of the four great hazards have far out- 
distanced the return from any other 
type of property upon the happening of 
those events. By means of insurance, 
our average man has his primary pur- 
pose more completely fulfilled. Life in- 
surance does what he wants; it enables 
him to maintain his standard of living 
in the future, in so far as any invest- 
ment can, and does it in a superior way. 
It is thus entitled to a pre-eminent po- 
sition. 

“There is another important feature 
of the insurance investment. Our aver- 
age investor with $700 or $800 a year 
to invest can’t possibly put his money 
into any other form of property which 
will guarantee to him immediately the 
security against those four hazards 
which he desires above everything else. 
In insurance, $700 a year will buy 
$25,000 or $30000 worth of property, 
which will do what he wants done from 
the very beginning, whereas if he want- 
ed to accumulate a similar amount of 
property in the form of bonds, or stocks, 
or real estate, it would take him from 
25 to 30 years of constant attention to 
accomplish his purpose. 

“Life insurance is the only type of 
property in which our average citizen 
dares to invest if his eyes are open. 

“That is the story that millions of 
embittered and frightened Americans 
are waiting to hear. Will you tell it 
to them? Will you show them enthu- 
siastically, day after day, that life in- 
surance is, after all, the best invest- 
ment in the world for the average man, 
because insurance furnishes the largest. 
secure, stable and guaranteed monthly 
income at the times when the owner 
and him family need it the most.” 


Life Insurance Is . 
The Best Investment 


(Continued from Page 8) 


ment, but I do want to take the time 
to cite the following facts about com- 
mon and preferred stocks. 

The total value of all common and 
preferred stocks listed on the New 
York stock exchange as of Sept. 1, 1929, 
was $89,668,276,854, and those same 
stocks had a market value as of Sept. 
1, 1931, of $44,587,026,110. 

The average individual and the aver- 
age corporation when they invest look 
upon their investment as a reserve, and 
at the same time as something that is 
producing an income. The average in- 
dividual and the average corporation 
needs to draw upon their reserves of 
investments only in veriods of unusual 
distress. In the economic cycles which 
occur every seven to ten years is when 
corporations have need of drawing upon 
their reserves. 

I have prepared figures on “Essential 
Statistics of the Fluctuation of Finan- 
cial Reserves” which I am not going to 
quote now but which will clearly indi- 
cate the wide fluctuation that exists 
even in government and municipal 
bonds, in time money, call money, etc. 





Average Man Can Exist 
on Current Income 


The average individual even in times 
of depression, and mind I say the 
average individual, is able to go through 
those periods living or existing upon 
current income. If there is a call upon 
his reserve it is generally because of 
some poor investment that he has made 
that needs further fortifying through 
cash. This certainly is not true of any 
life insurance policy that he holds, ex- 
cept to call for current premiums. 

ut the individual is faced with the 
economic hazards of death, old age and 
permanent and total disability. These 
are the three great trying periods of his 
economic life, natural death, economic 
death, due to old age, and miserable 
death due to disability. This great in- 
stitution of life insurance is certainly 
the one that the American public should 
turn to for the investment and saving 
of their money to produce income and 
profit at the time when they are over- 
taken by these three great economic 
crises. 


Case of Young Lawyer 
Saving $1,000 per year 


I want to cite an actual case that I 
closed in which I compared life insur- 
ance with bonds and real estate, which 
are generally considered the safest 
types of investments. I have summar- 
ized these figures and I am giving them 
to you mimeographed. 

In Indianapolis there is a lawyer 
thirty years of age. He owns his own 
home, without a mortgage on it, a home 
worth approximately $10,000. He is 
very careful and conservative with his 
savings. Fortunately he is a partner in 
one of the leading law firms in In- 
d‘anapolis. At the present time he has 
$5,000 worth of municipal bonds yield- 
ing him about 4 percent interest. He 
said he could save $1,000 per year. 

He told me he believed he would 
rather put this in real estate than in 
life insurance because his particular set- 
up was such that he did not need any 
more life insurance. He carried about 
$16,000. 

I said to him, “Suppose a man or 
woman came in who owned a piece of 
property that was leased to the General 
Electric Company for 20 years at 
$1,600 per year and offered to sell you 
that property for $20.000 and gave you 
the opportunity of buying it at $1.000 
per year. Would you not think that was 
a good purchase? : 

He replied. “I most certainly would. 

I said. “If I could show you some- 
thing in life insurance that would work 
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better than real estate, would you be ing on the bond plan, at the end of ten engaged in thinking about how much 
interested in it?” years he would have accumulated time he is going to have to spend it. 
He said, “I might.” $10,000. If he turned his bonds over to In closing, I want to say that I think 
I said, “Suppose a bond salesman the banker and the banker paid him you people who are engaged in the life 
came to you and told you he could sell $2,400, the income that was necessary insurance business are in the most in- 
you a $1,000 bond every year on which to live on, this bond estate would have teresting business in the world, one that 
you could realize 5 percent interest, and decreased so that if he died five years has the greatest chance for development 
he was in a position to guarantee that after being disabled, he would leave a of yourself and of your community, 
those bonds would always be worth par. net estate for his family of $15,000. greater than that of any business thai 


Would you consider that a good invest- ; I know anything about. Life insurance 
ment ?” Gain Over Bond is a combination of law, medicine and 
Plan Is $30,000 


finance. You can study law with a great 
Reason Stated Why deal of advantage to yourself; you can 
Men Save Money 


He replied, “Yes, I think that would 
be a good investment.” 

I said, “Why do you save money? In 
my opinion there are only three reasons 
why any man saves money.” I told him 
what Mr. Roberts, of the City Farmers’ 
Trust Company in New York, said; 
namely, “Most men save money in order 
to maintain a desired standard of liv- 
ing some time in the future.” I think 
to that should be added, “A desired 
standard of living in the future for him- 
self or for his family.” 

I said to this man, “There are three 
deaths; there is the actual death, there 
is the miserable death that comes 
through disability, and the terrible 
death which comes through old age, 
which is an economic death.” 

“You must admit to me that one of 
three things is going to happen to you. 
Either you will live to the age of 65, 
or you will die before age 65, or you 
are going to become disabled before you 


are 65. 


Results in Case of 
Disability in Ten Years 


“Let us analyze your real estate plan. 
Assume that ten years from now you 
are permanently and totally disabled 
and in for five years. Let us assume 
you can sell this piece of property, this 
real estate you have bought for $20,000, 
for $25,000, ten years from now. If you 
sold it for $25,000 and had reduced your 
indebtedness on it $10,000 between the 
ages of 30 and 40, you would have an 
equity of $15,000, which invested at 5 
percent would give you $750 a year. 

“Your income from the $5,000 worth 
of bonds you now hold is $200 per year. 
That gives you a total income of $950 
per year. 

“Let us assume that your illness, 
through doctors and various medical at- 
tention, costs you $1,200 a year; that 
the minimum your wife and children 
can live on in your home, which has no 
mortgage on it, is $100 a month. Your 
minimum income requirement is $2,400 
a year; yet under your real estate plan 
you will have only $950 a year. 

“Let us assume you are fortunate 
enough to have a friend in a bank who 
is willing to take your funds and agrees 
to pay them to you at the rate of $2,400 
a year and says he can improve them at 
5 percent compound interest. 

“At the end of five years you would 
have left out of your real estate fund 
and your mortgage fund $11,600. You 
would have the home that was worth 
$10,000, a total estate of $21,600.” 






















Comparison of Life 
Insurance With Bonds 


Suppose this man decides to enter the 
bond plan. Bond salesmen tell me that 
there are a great many men who set 
out on a plan of buying bonds annually. 
Assume that this man started on a plan 
to invest $1,000 a year in a bond. Would 
he compound his interest on these 
bonds? I didn’t find a single bond sales- 
man who would admit that a man would 
do it, practically. 

I asked several bond salesmen what 
they thought a man would do who 
started out on a program of buying 
$1,000 worth of bonds annually. One of 
them said he would in all probability 
buy a bond each year for the first ten 
years. For the next 20 years he would 
probably buy a $1,500 bond each year, 
and for the last five years, he would 
probably buy a $2,000 bond each year. 
If that man were disabled after start- 


If this man took life insurance on the 
income at 65 plan, with full disability 
provision, his income in event of perma- 
nent and total disability would be $3,000 
per year. His interest from dividend ac- 
cumulations would be $140 a year; in- 
come from the bonds he now owns $200, 
or a total annual income of $3,340, 
which is more than abundant for him 
to take care of himself and his family 
without destroying his capital, on the 
assumption that $2,400 a year will cover 
his necessary expenses. His estate at 


death would consist of insurance, $28,- 
000; dividend accumulations, $2,800; 


bonds, $5,000; home, $10,000; a total of 


$45,800. 


His gain over the real estate plan 
would have been $24,200; his gain over 


the bond plan $30,800. 


Net Worth of Estate 
Would Be $43,000 


Let us assume this man dies at age 
50. His home would be worth $10,000; 
giving him the benefit of a $10,000 ap- 
preciation on his real estate, it would be 
worth $30,000; his bonds are worth 
$5,000. He would leave a total estate of 
$45,000 which would probably cost 
$2,000 to administer, leaving $43,000 
net. 

Under the bond plan he would prob- 
ably have accumulated $25,000 worth 
of bonds at the end of 20 years. He 
would have his home, $10,000; his 
original $5,000 worth of bonds, a total 
of $40,000, less expense for administra- 
tion of $1,500, leaving a net estate of 
$38,500. 

Under the life insurance plan he 
would have $28,000 of insurance, $8,589 
in dividend accumulations; $10,000 for 
his home, a total estate of $46,589, 
which with probable expense for ad- 
ministration of $200, would leave a net 
estate of $46,389. 

Let us assume he lives to be age 65. 
The real estate that he bought for 
$20,000 is worth, we will say, $30,000; 
he still has $5,000 worth of original 
bonds and he would probably buy an 
additional $15,000 worth of bonds after 
his real estate was paid for; he still 
has his home, worth $10,000, giving him 
a total estate of $60,000. 


Beats the Bond Plan 
Even at Age 65 


Under the bond plan he would prob- 
ably have accumulated $50,000 worth 
of bonds in the 35 years; his original 
bond investment $5,000, his home, 
$10,000, a total estate of $65,000. 

Under the life insurance plan, the 
value of his policy, exclusive of dividend 
accumulations, would be $37,016; the 
dividend accumulations would be $28,- 
840, and his home $10,000, giving him 
an estate of $75,856. 

I think any man will admit he has 
three contingencies in life. He is either 
going to live, be disabled, or he is go- 
ing to die. With the income at 60 or 
65 plan, I believe we can whip any 
other program of investment if we will 
put the facts to the man in the proper 
manner. 

If you find men of wealth, they are 
generally not interested in money but 
they are interested in time and in liv- 
ing. You can talk to them about living 
20 years. 

The average person who hasn’t mon- 
ey is engaged in or thinking about ac- 
cumulating money. The man who has 
a great deal of money is more or less 


study medicine with a great deal of 
advantage to yourself, and you can 
study finance. You can read literature 
and figure out how many books would 
never have been written if there had 
been proper underwriting for the char- 
books. You can study 
philosophy. You will find it is a business 


acters in those 


in which there is no limit. 


We may have heard a few notes of 
pessimism at the convention but per- 
sonally, I am not the least bit pessimis- 
tic. Did you ever climb a mountain and 


on reaching the top, look out in the di: 
tance and see another mountain still 
higher? To reach that second peak, you 
have to go down through a valley. Th: 
is exactly what we are doing now, go- 
ing through a valley leading up to still 
greater things. I thoroughly believe that 
the next slope we climb is going to be 
the greatest one that the United States 
has ever known. 


Last Period of Prosperity 
Based on Automobile 


Our last period of so-called prosperity 
was absolutely based on the prosperity 
of the automobile business and the con- 
struction of new homes, apartments, 
and hotels. It was not shared in by the 
agricultural industry, which is the 
greatest business in the United States; 
it was not shared in by the coal indus- 
try; it was not shared in by the textile 
industry, by the sugar industry, and 
many others. But I believe things eco- 
nomically are so shaping themselves 
that all of these industries that are en- 
gaged in the distribution of commodi- 
ties .are going to have a real era of 
prosperity when the next era comes. 

The airplane industry is in its in- 
fancy. I believe that after a while we 
will heat our homes with electricity and 
cook entirely with electricity, and in 
the development of water power sites 
there will be more cement and more 
steel used than ever before. I believe 
the chemical industry is going to bring 
about marvelous changes in the United 
States. 

You are engaged in a business that is 
fundamentally sound, one in which you 
should invest your own money and your 
own time. My observation of most life 
insurance men is that they are not will- 
ing to advertise enough; they are not 
willing to spend enough to develop 
their own business on which they could 
make untold returns. I believe in this 
great economic era just ahead of us, 
when it is so speculative as to just 
where the money is going to be made 
that the wise man will stick to his own 
business, that of life insurance. 


Gumm Represents National, Vt. 

Karl G. Gumm, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies National Life of Ver- 
mont, and a faithful follower of nation- 
al conventions is renewing friendships. 
Mr. Gumm is starting on a more than 
two month’s agency trip to points west 
of the Mississippi river. 


Flies in Own Plane 
R. L. Stevens, the new president of 
the Macaulay club of the Sun Life of 
Canada flew to the convention from his 
home in Evansville, Ind., in his own 
plane. He is an enthusiastic flyer and 
uses his plane in business. 


J. A. Hawkins, manager of agencies 
Midland Mutual Life, who is a regular 
attendant at National convention meet- 
ings, arrived in time for the managers’ 
session Tuesday. 


Why Life Insurance? 
Ten Answers Given 


(Continued from Page 9) 


can offer. That is another answer to our 
question. 


Heavier Tax Load In 
Future Is Predicted 


The old saying has it that “two 
things are certain, death and taxes.” 
And that saying might readily be modi- 
fied today by making it “increased 
taxes.” For the fact is, that there un- 
doubtedly lies ahead of us in this coun- 
try the certainty of a heavier load of 
taxation that we have ever yet known. 
The demand for better roads, for big- 
ger and better public schools, for 
schemes of social amelioration of one 
kind and another, for this and that bo- 
nus, for subsidies to this and that in- 
dustry, all need money. In addition, 
we still have with us the great Amer- 
ican pork barrel. And, as someone has 
recently said with more truth than fun, 
we are enjoying a period of “govern- 
ment by commission,” which is extreme- 
ly costly. On top of all these is the in- 
creasing burden of the cost of war 
preparation. 

These things all call for money: and 
a government’s only source of income 
is the pockets or estates of its citizens. 
The consequence of this rising cost of 
government is an annual increase in 
the burden of taxation. And many econ- 
omists today are looking forward to a 
period in the not distant future when the 
accumulated estate of the well-to-do cit- 
izen will be compelled to bear a much 
greater proportion of the burden of tax- 
ation than it has ever done in America. 

Here again insurance steps in and 
offers to him who wants and needs its 
service an answer to this problem. The 
settlement of an estate may call for 
enforced sales that will materially re- 
duce its value. The mere payment of 
the inheritance taxes and estate taxes to 
state and federal governments could 
make a most serious shrinkage in the 
value of an accumulated property; and 
a well-balanced program of insurance 
will almost alone take care that the 
fruits of a lifetime’s toil are passed on 
unimpaired to those for whom they 
were carefully gathered. That is one 
more answer to our question. 


Machinery Has Created 
Great Hazard to Life 


With the development of modern eco- 
nomic life there has always been asso- 
ciated machinery in some form. In the 
old days of what we call the industrial 
revolution it was in the nature of fac- 
tory machinery driven by power. And 
as industry has developed power-driven 
machinery has developed with it. Usu- 
ally, however, the control of such ma- 
chines is entrusted to skilled men. In 
comparatively recent years our civiliza- 
tion has developed a machine more 
deadly, apparently, than war; the auto- 
mobile. It has brought into our midst 
a death-rate with no parallel in the 
field of accidents. And it is in large 
part due to the fact that we have en- 
trusted the operation of a deadly ma- 
chine to thousands or millions of men, 
women, youths, and even children with- 
out examination or training. Wide- 
spread injury and unequaled accidenta! 
death have followed its wake. 

Insurance needs no change to adapt 
itself to that new phase of our modern 
life. Its essential character of life in- 
surance was all that was needed to 
meet the challenge of a new era. Of 
course, there has had to be some read- 
justment of the accident features of in- 
surance policies; but their primary 
function has been fulfilled without fail 
even under changed conditions of an im- 
portant nature. 

There are few men who, in their best 
moments, do not have some vision of 
something they would like to do for 
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their less fortunate fellows. And there 


few men So lacking in pride of name 
and reputation that they do not think 
sometimes of leaving some lasting me- 
morial that will carry their record down 
oo the days of their existence here. 
in young civilizations such things do 
not happen as often as in older; yet we 
have reached that stage of development 
in America when men of comparative 
affluence think of leaving some public 
philanthropy as a memorial. Such an 
action by one breeds similar action by 
others. 
And here again is one of the func- 
tions of insurance. The man who would 
tuate his usefulness with some de- 
of certainty can find for himself 
4 insurance the very means he needs, 
and can do it with ease by laying aside 
steadily through his active years the 
sums that will accumulate a substantial 
trust for whatever purpose he may have 
in mind. It may be a building, a hos- 
sital fund, an educational endowment, 
4 memorial park, a children’s play- 
ground, a swimming pool for which un- 
born generations of children will thank 
him. Whatever it is, the generous im- 
pulses of his best days can be readily 
brought to ultimate fruition by means 
of an insurance estate. Here is still 
another answer to our question. 


Men Often Must Call On 
Every Resource at Hand 


No man among us can overlook the 
fact that, in the ordinary man’s life- 
time there are likely to come periods 
of economic readjustment, either per- 
sonal or social, that call for the use of 
fnancial reserves. Even to the business 
man of the successful type, there may 
come times when every financial re- 
source he has must be mustered for the 
porpose of tiding him over a critical 
period or taking advantage of an op- 
portunity. Of course, the last resource 
that should be risked by any man is the 
one on which his dependents must rely 
when he is gone. But even with that 
admitted, emergencies call for emer- 
gency measures, and when all other re- 
sources have been strained to the break- 
ing point a man may be justified in 
— back on the last one he should 
touch. 


Is it necessary to say that here lies 
one More great answer to our question. 
There is no need to refer to recent ex- 
perience here and elsewhere throughout 
the world. Perhaps all that should be 
said is that millions of men and women 
have found their insurance policies, in 
recent days, a veritable refuge in the 
time of storm. However much we may 
regret the strain that has brought about 
such a condition, surely the availability 
of millions of dollars of financial re- 
serves that could be called upon has 
proved to be a great steadying factor 
ma period of drastic economic read- 
justment on a world-wide scale. And 
surely also we have in that fact another 
answer to the question with which we 
started. 


Insurance Is Bulwark 
Against Radicalism 


Times of economic distress almost in- 
evitably bring discontent with the es- 
tablished order of things. When the 
errors of the past have to be paid for 
by a period of stress and strain it is 
tasy for the agitator and the dema- 
gogue to do their work. When men and 
ay are feeling the pinch of the 
fn they can very readily furnish 
Tuitful soil for the seeds of social and 
Political and economic disorder. It has 
it n ~ throughout all recorded history: 

is likely to prove so throughout all 
€ ages that lie ahead of the world. 

n such a situation it is well to take 
~ td the forces making for stability. 
a wenership, the possession of 
jad aluable property, a stake in the 
— Welfare of any kind—each of 
strong = — hy constitutes a 
and social orden ng for conservation 


© insurance, in its very nature, 


can not successfully function without 
an assurance of political, social and eco- 
nomic stability. Political instability is 
always a disturber of basic economic 
stability. Social instability is almost in- 
variably a disturber of both political 
and economic stability. In each case, 
then, the very foundation upon which 
insurance can be maintained is threat- 
ened. 


Great Power to Work 
for Established Order 


But given a great mass of the people 
with their interest tied up in the cer- 
tainty of their insurance, we have a 
great power that is certain to work for 
steady functioning of the established 
order. The more men and women we 
have interested in the soundness of our 
great insurance companies, the greater 
is the bulwark of our economic institu- 
tions. That, at certain times, is still 
another great answer to our question. 

When we have said all these things 
in answer to our question there still 
remains the greatest answer of all. It 
lies deep in the hearts of men. For the 
supreme reason why men insure, and 
should insure, is in order that those 
whom they love and cherish may be 
protected against man’s last great on- 
slaught. Men as a rule live for those 
they love. Men as a rule want to make 
sure that the loving care of their living 
years will continue even after they are 
gone. No man cares to look into the 
faces of those dearest to him with the 
feeling that he has not done all he can 
to insure them protection and care 
when his last great enemy has taken 
his toll. 

Appeals to men that are purely im- 
personal, or only secondarily personal 
will not often induce them to carry the 
amount or the type of insurance that 
meets their needs. But there is one ap- 
peal that breaks down more sales re- 
sistance than any other, and that is the 
appeal to the greatest instinct of which 
the heart of man is capable, the instinct 
of love. For the sake of wife and chil- 
dren, and for the sake of other dear 
ones, men must insure. That is the su- 
preme answer to our question. 


Summarizing Reasons For 
Buying Life Insurance 


Why life insurance, then? Because it 
has stood the test of generations as a 
means of storing funds; because it is 
based upon actuarial calculations as to 
its results; because it provides a means 
of preparing men for life’s battle; be- 
cause it substitutes personal independ- 
ence for dependence in eld age; be- 
cause it protects accumulated property 
against the grasping clutch of the tax- 
gatherer; because it is meeting the new 
hazards of our complex civilization; be- 
cause it enables men to project their 
kindest thoughts into the future, and 
to live on long after their days are over; 
because it helps men to prepare for 
times of economic distress; because it 
is a great bulwark against radicalism; 
and finally, because it enables men to 
pass on with the happy assurance that 
those whom they love need not taste 
want, for their foresight has provided 
against it. 

Yours is a great profession. It gives 
you a living in return for hard work. 
But it also affords you an opportunity, 
consciously or unconsciously, to serve 
your day and age in fine social service, 
and to render a personal service to men 
and women that is of inestimable value. 
Your opportunity should be the measure 
of your duty. 


. The women’s entertainment commit- 
tee were hostesses to women attend- 
ing the convention at a tea Wednes- 
day afternoon in the rooms of the 
Womens club. Mrs. George E. Lackey, 
Mrs. Robert N. Waddell, Mrs. Holgar 
J. Johnson and Mrs. William M. Duff 
were in the receiving line. Mrs. John 
W. Yates and Mrs. S. E. Webster pre- 
sided at the tea table. 


Yates Gives Theme 
Of the Convention 


(Continued from Page 11) 
be necessary in order to withstand 
every pressure. 

You may not know that no guess 
work ever takes place in the construc- 
tion of America’s skyscrapers. The steel 
must be strong enough to have an ulti- 
mate tensile strength of 60,000 to 70,- 
000 pounds to the square inch. Rivets 
must hold at least 55,000 pounds per 
square inch. All structures exposed to 
wind must be designed to resist a hori- 
zontal wind pressure of 30 pounds for 
every square foot of surface, from the 
ground to the top, including roof, in 
any direction. All external and internal 
loads and strains are transmitted from 
the top of the building to the founda- 
tions by a skeleton of framework or 
metal. 





Factor of Safety 


In Reserve Policy 


As steel is tested for its ultimate 
strength, or breaking load, a factor of 
safety is provided in the tremendous 
reserve power which is never called into 
use. Likewise the factors of safety em- 
ployed by life insurance companies in 
measuring each risk by a rigid stand- 
ard, and then setting up a legal reserve, 
with the many other safeguards pro- 
vided, together with the laws governing 
the institution, guarantee an equal de- 
gree of safety found in steel construc- 
tion. 

When in San Francisco last July I 
talked to one man who walked down the 
street that fatal morning of April 18, 
1906, when there were great cracks in 
the earth and streets and practically 
every building within sight had been 
destroyed by fire and earthquake. Amid 
a scene of devastation and destruction, 
which you remember personally or 
through reading, and which put so many 
fire insurance companies out of busi- 
ness to pay the claims, he told me there 
were two very strange and most inter- 
esting sights—the Palace hotel and the 
Call building which were left standing 
as though nothing had happened. These 
had been made safe through a net-work 
of structural steel before the walls were 
ever raised. 


Will Not Get Full 
Strain for 50 Years 


Shortly after the great Manhattan 
bridge had been built of structural steel 
over the East river at New York, with 
its various levels for automobiles, street 
cars and pedestrian traffic, a friend of 
mine was being shown its marvelous 
construction by the young and enthu- 
siastic engineer who had quite an im- 
portant part in its completion and who 
was rightly very proud of the accom- 
plishment. As my friend listened with 
rapt interest to the entrancing story, 
he was amazed to have the young build- 
er tell him that it had been constructed 
in a manner which would make it im- 
possible for the full weight of the 
bridge to be placed upon the cables for 
over fifty years. 

The $20,000,000,000 back of life in- 
surance now carry the load of ap- 
proximately $112,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance now in force, yet not until the 
last of the seventy odd millions of pol- 
icyholders die will the full load fall 
upon the legal reserve back of every 
policy written. 

Legal reserve is to life insurance 
what structural steel is to skyscrapers. 
The annual premiums, a goodly portion 
of which find their way into the legal 
reserve, might be said to be the con- 
crete which re-enforces the steel and 
holds the structure together, regardless 
of the blows served upon it by panics, 
epidemics and all economic distur- 
bances. 

While legal reserve in money makes 
life insurance safe for all, the reserve 


in confidence of the people in the innate 
integrity of the institution and those 
who handle their funds is its final great- 
est strength. 

Perhaps the finest compliment ever 
paid to any group of business men is 
paid to life insurance agents by the 
public who deposit with them over $3,- 
000,000,000 a year without a question. 
The agents who turn this vast sum of 
the permanent savings of a nation over 
to the thousands of officials of more 
than 300 legal reserve life insurance 
companies, know, with the public, that 
no other group of men in all the history 
of the world have proved themselves, 
collectively and individually, so worthy 
of the trust and confidence reposed in 
them. Out of the vast number of life 
insurance company officials, now in 
service, as well as the thousands who 
have gone before them, history only 
records one as having entered the pre- 
cincts of a penitentiary, or of having 
betrayed the confidence placed in him. 
In this case not a policyholder lost a 


dollar. 

The concealed asset of public good 
will and confidence with such integrity 
on the part of officials and agents is 
something which cannot be measured. 
There are no great reserves of fear in 
the coffers of life insurance companies. 
This tradition is a great element of 
safety. 


Every Business Develops 
Character of Its Own 


Every business sooner or later de- 
velops a character of its own and in a 
crisis nothing is so helpful as character. 
Every man, woman and child has been 
brought up to have faith in life insur- 
ance companies. 

With less than one-half of 1 percent 
of the total assets of life insurance 
companies invested in partially specu- 
lative securities, and with this vast sum 
of permanent savings of the people 
wisely and proportionately invested 
only in the fundamental industries of 
the nation, and earning during the last 
two or three years within a few one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent of what they 
earned during the prosperous years, it 
is only natural that the masses have 
come to fully appreciate the signficance 
of the safety-first attitude which has 
ever been the watchword of all who 
have been given any part in the invest- 
ment of money left with life insurance 
companies. 

Since individual investors have lost 
so heavily during the last few years in 
practically every estate building plan 
which they have pursued, let us realize 
that it is only natural for them to also 
question the safety of our investments 
in real estate, mortgages and bonds. We 
can remind them, however, that we are 
prepared to hold all properties fore- 
closed, or property back of defaulted 
bond issues until values return and the 
time is right to sell, since it is never 
ready cash that life insurance compan- 
ies need. Their constant problem is one 
of investing the excess income over and 
above their regular disbursements. 

Life insurance banishes fear instead 
of creating it. 

It puts guarantees where hope and 
promises once resided. 

It has been weighed in the balance 
and not found wanting. 

It has enabled mankind to make 
money talk, and love to live beyond the 
grave. 

It not only conserves the savings of 
the masses but wisely distributes them. 

Keep your faith in life insurance su- 
preme. 

It has stood every test and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

It guarantees the fulfillment of every 
plan, hope and expectation of every son 
and daughter of God to whom we carry 
our message. 

Let us stand fast and ever be worthy 
of the faith which the public has in us 
for “Life insurance is truly the struc- 
tural steel for estate building.” 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
saving is the easiest of all savings to 
start. 

But that is only one of its many mer- 
its. Suppose I start ordinary saving, $50 
a month in a savings account. There 
comes a month when I have to get new 
tires for the car and new shoes for the 
children. That month I omit my usual 
deposit. What happens? Nothing—ex- 
cept that I miss it. Life goes on as be- 
fore. The absence of obvious penalty— 
the non-occurence of any catastrophe— 
lulls me into a false sense of security, 
and I do it again—and again. But omit- 
ting to pay the premium on a life in- 
surance policy is quite another matter. 
Here the penalty is always harsh, and 
it is particularly so in the early stages 
of the policy. By the time I can let a 
life insurance policy lapse without suf- 
fering a heavy loss, it is so near matur- 
ity, and I have been paying on it so 
long, that the saving habit holds me in 
its grip like a drug. Not only is insur- 
ance the easiest form of saving to start 
—it is the hardest to stop. It insures 
your intention to save against being only 
an intention. If it did nothing more than 
this, life insurance would serve well. It 
is the bankers’ best ally in promoting 
thrift. 


Life Insurance Considered 
from Investment Standpoint 


Now let us consider life insurance as 
an investment. I know the old argument 
that the income return on a life insur- 
ance contract is low and that one will 
beat the game by purchasing term in- 
surance for protection and using the 
savings for a separate investment pro- 
gram. I was never much impressed by 
this argument—not even before Mr. 
Linton, in his able address three years 
ago, pointed out that the separate in- 
vestment fund must yield a compound 
interest return of 5.36 percent over a 
30-year period in order to equal the 
ordinary life contract. But even grant- 
ing that the yield is not large, your 
life insurance program has 10 chances 
to be carried out as against one chance 
for the separate investment program. 
It is this superior certainty, this greater 
chance of success, which makes life 
insurance such a magnificent invest- 
ment. 

Bankers cannot ignore the question of 
a substantial yield, but they are even 
more concerned with regularity of yield 
and safety of the principal. A few years 
ago, as chairman of the committee on re- 
view and survey of trust securities of 
the trust company division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, I summarized 
what I thought were the fundamentals 
of a sound investment policy. They were 
briefly: (1) The selection of high grade 
securities in the beginning; (2) wide 
diversification of investment both as to 
nature of risk and maturity date; (3) 
a continuous and vigilant scrutiny of 
the securities purchased. 


Life Companies Follow 
Investment Fundamentals 


I think it is no exaggeration to say 
that all reputable life insurance com- 
panies follow those principles with skill 
and devotion. Stringent legal limita- 
tions insure the purchase of nothing but 
high grade securities at the out-set, and 
eternal vigilance is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the statistical meee 
of life insurance companies throughout 
the United States. 

In the matter of diversification they 
are peculiarly strong. Observe the list 
of one prominent insurance eee 
Public utility bonds, 11.8 percent; bonds 
and mortgages secured by business 
properties and dwelling houses, 20.4 
percent; farm loans, 18.4 percent; pol- 
icy loans, 14.4 percent; railroad bonds, 
24.7 percent; United States government 


bonds, 1.7 percent; home building, 3.9 
percent; miscellaneous, 4.7 percent. 
That table tells only part of the story. 
Each of these general classes of invest- 
ment is split into many small units. For 
instance, the company whose figures I 
have just given had $365,000,000 of 
bonds divided into 600 different issues; 
and its $400,000,000 of mortgages rep- 
resented 57,000 different loans. A sprea 
like this makes the ordinary investment 
trust seem rather limited in its scope. 


Life Insurance Has 
Value as Collateral 


Let us next consider insurance as col- 
lateral. In these days that word “collat- 
eral” has ominous connotations. Just 
how much of it is left in the world 
today I do not know—but I do know 
that about the best collateral left is life 
insurance. 

Let us compare it with Liberty bonds 
—the premier security of the world. 
Suppose in those gloomy depression 
days of 1921 I owned a life insurance 
policy for $25,000 with a cash surrender 
value of $10,000, and at the same time I 
had in my safety deposit box $10,000 
par value of Liberty bonds which had 
cost me par. Suppose further, that I had 
urgent need of $10,000 in cash. I could 
not have borrowed it on the collateral 
of those bonds. If forced to sell them on 
the open market I might have received 
less than $8,500. But I could have bor- 
rowed the full $10,000 on my policy at 
6 percent interest with no delav and 
without bothering to submit a financial 
statement. Furthermore, although I 
could repay the loan at any time, the in- 
surance company could never call it. 

Facts like these force us bankers to 
admit that in these trying times a sub- 
stantial equity in a life insurance pol- 
icy is the best collateral in the world. 
Chamberlain and Edwards have a book 
called “The Principles of Investment,” 
which contains this impressive state- 
ment: 


Only Chance to Borrow 
Money in Time of Panic 


“It is the peculiar distinction of in- 
surance policies written in the better 
companies and having a loan value that 
they are the only paper on which an 
investor has a reasonable likelihood of 
being able to borrow in the midst of a 
money panic. Then not only may he 
borrow on it, but at no usurious rate of 
interest. The amount loaned in this way 
by insurance companies in the last two 
years has totaled many millions if not 
a billion dollars.” 

You know better than I the extent 
to which policyholders have availed 
themselves of their loan privileges in 
the current depression. But hardly a day 
passes when I do not hear of some in- 
dividual who has found in this collat- 
eral value of his life insurance the only 
remaining bulwark against the loss of 
his business, and in some cases against 
actual want and starvation. Just what 
this means to the stability of our coun- 
try and the maintenance of our eco- 
nomic system no one can overstate. 


Life Insurance in 
Promotion of Credit 


I shall now consider life insurance 
as a promoter of credit. You know if 
you have no collateral the next best 
thing is credit. It is sometimes hard to 
tell which is which. In the stock panic 
of October, 1929, a banker would have 
a collateral loan on Monday, a credit 
loan on Tuesday and a practically un- 
secured claim against a bankrupt estate 
on Wednesday. Nevertheless, even to- 
day there is no such a thing as credit. 
I may define credit as “a conviction 
that the applicant for a loan will pay 
it even though we can’t be certain 
when or how.” 

What a great debt we all owe Dr. 
Huebner as the outstanding exponent 
of the use of life insurance for the 
small business, for the partnership, or 
for the sole proprietor. If we had any 





doubt when we heard him a year and a 
half ago, the interval has demonstrated 
the soundness of his theory. The very 
fact that a business man has foresight 
enough to insure his own life, or the 
lives of others who are essential to his 
business, raises the banker’s estimate 
of him and promotes the conviction that 
somehow, some time, he will repay the 


d loan he asks. 


Shows Character of 
Man Seeking Credit 


I am talking now, of course, about 
insurance in its early stages, or per- 
haps even term insurance, where the 
cash surrender value is either inade- 
quate or absent. The banker appre- 
ciattes that this type of insurance will 
not guarantee payment of the loan if 
the borrower lives; but he also appre- 
ciates its significance as revealing the 
character of the man who is seeking 
credit; and he certainly understands 
the fact that this borrower has re- 
moved one of the greatest risks attend- 
ing the pure credit loan—the risk that 
death will destroy both the will and 
the power to pay. 

Insuring the life of the borrower to 
protect his credit is a relatively new 
thing in banking, but unless I am mis- 
taken it will come in the next decade 
to be as usual as the purchase of ac- 
cident insurance to cover a motor trip 
or a voyage abroad. It is eminently 
sensible and fair. Without it the bank- 
er can say: “I will trust you, but not 
your life.” With it the borrower can 
answer: “You need not trust anything 
but me.” 

Life Insurance as 

Economic Stabilizer 

Finally, I shall consider life insur- 
ance as a stabilizer of our economic 
life. Aside from cash, life insurance 
is almost the only security which comes 
through a panic at par. Even cash in 
bank occasionally fails to weather the 
storm. 

When we consider the further fact 
that a great deal of insurance is be- 
ing paid back each year to living 
policyholders in dollars of appreciated 
value, it is easy to see why both the 
banker and the American public should 
look at insurance as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. I know a 
business man about my own age who 
popularly passes as being at least mod- 
erately successful. In the past his ad- 
vice has often, and I think properly 
been listened to with respect. Only 2 
few weeks ago he said to me; “I have 
made every mistake which a man in 
my position can possibly make, except 
one. At least I have not failed to car- 
ry all the life insurance under which 
I can stagger. Today it is probably the 
only investment I have that is worth 
a damn.” 

It is possible that he exaggerate? 
Whether or not he did the fact remains 
that many thousands of business men 
today are saying and believing what 
he said. Never in my lifetime has there 
been such a universal understanding of 
the value of insurance; never in my 
lifetime have men so uniformly turned 
to it with a sigh of relief. 

And while I believe that we must 
go beyond insurance in order to solve 
the social problems of the superan- 
nuated, the sick and the unemployed. 
nevertheless see in it a powerful force 
which is working to mitigate suffering 
widen the distribution of wealth, pro- 
mote a feeling of security and allay 
economic and political unrest. 

No business in the world has greater 
opportunities or greater responsibilities. 
The banker applauds the great leader- 
ship which has lifted the insurance 
business to the enviable position which 
it now holds in the life of America. In 
you the banker finds his natural ally. 
and is proud to work with you to pre 
mote the security and happiness of 
mankind. 


_ There are seventeen women attend- 
ing the convention with the Pacific 
Mutual delegation. 
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- - Or, how to 
board a moving car 


HEN you board a moving car, you run 

alongside it for a few steps and then 
swing on easily and smoothly. Try the same 
theory in selling life insurance. 


The Estate-O-Graph serves to bring the 
prospect’s mind into accord with yours. You 
are immensely interested in insurance; he 
isn’t. You see the opportunities for its use and 
the importance of its benefits; he doesn’t. 


Don’t expect to go in cold and in two min- 
utes get your prospect to thinking insurance- 
wise as you think. Use The Estate-O-Graph 
to make and keep your clients and prospects 
“insurance conscious.” It will fence off for 
you a fruitful group of prospects and prepare 
them for your personal solicitation. And it 
will tie to you a profitable group of clients as 
a permanent, continuous source of new busi- 
ness. 


What) Estate-O-Graph Users Say :-— 


Alma D. Katz, Mutual Life of N. Y., Portland, Ore. 
“We believe that The Estate-O-Graph has been one 
of the factors that have aided in maintaining this 
agency among the leading agencies of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York.” 


Wm. A. G. Linn, Equitable of N. Y., Lewistown, Pa. 
My 1930 business was 22% better than in 1929, and 


am sure The Estate-O-Graph has helped me to 
make it so.” 


Fred J. Johns, California State Life, Sacramento, Cal. 


e have written ten to whom I mailed The Estate-O- 
taph monthly, totaling a volume of $120,500. I be- 


Tue Estate-O-GRaPH 
EARL DAVIS 


Provident Mutual Life insurance Company 
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lieve the other ninety on the list are my best pros- 
pects for future insurance.” 


Anna M. Rozelle, Provident Mutual, Detroit, Mich. 
“The last copy enabled me to close two cases I have 
been soliciting for over two years without results.” 


F. C. Davies, Northwestern Mutual, Madison, Wisc. 
“The Estate-O-Graph is the most effective way of 


educating people to the uses of life insurance that I 
have ever seen.” 





The Estate-O-Graph Portfolio 


This interesting PORTFOLIO (illustrated 
above) contains twelve sample copies—one 





year’s issue,—and information regarding the 
service. It is sent on receipt of one dollar. If 
you buy the service, the dollar is credited to 
your account; if you don’t you can return the 
Portfolio and contents and your money will 
be refunded. Find out whether the exclusive 


franchise for your city is available. 


The coupon below and a dollar bill will 
bring you the whole story, and the evidence 
to back it up. 







Bernard Vise, Imperial Life of Canada, Toronto, Ont, 
“In two cases particularly I was successful in secur- 
ing over $60,000 of new business directly as a result 
of the issue regarding business agreements and in- 
vestment insurance.” 


F. W. Tierney, Occidental Life, Walla Walla, Wash. 
“I just cleaned up a $30,000 case today which I feel 
sure was the direct result of The Estate-O-Graph.” 


R. C. Carr, Southern States Life, Monroe, La. 

“Enclosed find renewal of contract for The Estate-O- 
Graph for 1931. We are well pleased with this serv- 
ice and recommend same to anyone that is interested 
in high class advertising literature for their agency.” 


E. C. Taylor, Mass. Mutual Life, Dowagiac, Mich. 
“The first mailing brought considerable comment 
One mailed to a prospect brought another prospect 
for $50,000 to my attention. One of each of the first 
two, bound in a brief, helped me close a $10,000 En- 
dowment at 65, age 46.” 


H. Tryloff, Sun Life of Canada, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
“It may interest you to know that from over $500,000 
of paid for business last year we did not have a single 
lapse, and we give a large amount of credit for this 
remarkable record to The Estate-O-Graph.” 








The National Underwriter Co. 
A1946 Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


For the enclosed $1.00 (check or currency) please 
send me The Estate-O-Graph Portfolio. If I order 
the service this dollar will be credited to my account; 
if not I may return the Portfolio and my money will 
be refunded 
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. .. and from now on 


Representatives for Permanent Appointment 
Being Selected 


Security Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices +* One Thirty Four North La Salle Street - Chicago 





3rd Convention Daily 


The National Underwriter 


LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


QUALITY GROWTH 


A MEASURE of ACHIEVEMENT 
UU 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


$4,837,100 $6,687,000 $7,952,900 $11,041,875* 
$6,542,000 $7,620,950 $8,181,625 














*Includes added territory which had produced $1,800,000 in 1929 


The steady quality growth of this General Agency, as shown by the paid 
annual production figures above, inspires an honest pride in— 
OUR BUSINESS—!n this Age of Specialization men are Interde- 
pendent, so Cooperation is a supreme necessity. Mutual Life Insurance 


is the outstanding practical example of Cooperation in action. It is the 
outpost of social and economic development. 


OUR COMPANY-—The Northwestern Mutual. The firm foundation of 
our business. The source of our principles and our guidance. The spirit 
of trusteeship—Policyholders Firstl—actuates its management. 


OUR ASSOCIATES—The Agency Totals are the composite of suc- 
cessful individual records. They measure the achievements of a fine 
group of men who have made effective use of their opportunities, aided 
by careful training and supervision and a good insurance atmosphere. 


OUR AGENCY POLICY 
“Quality Growth through development of high type men" 


GOLDSBURY ano ROBERTS 


General Agents 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


18th Floor, Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Greetings 


to the Fieldmen of the Nation 
in Convention assembled 


N this occasion of the Annual Convention 
O of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers we extend our felicitations and best 
wishes to all who represent the institution of 


Life Insurance throughout our broad land. 


May your sessions be productive of lasting ben- 
efit to all in attendance, and may your associa- 
tion, through constructive thinking and alert 
progressive action, raise the standard of field 


representation in the future as it has in the past. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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Progressive 
Attitude 


One reason for the sustained growth 
of Life Insurance during recent years 
is the progress made by the Compan- 
ies themselves in developing new pol- 
icies to meet more exactly the varied 
needs of individuals and businesses. 


The New England Mutual has been in 
accord with this awakened spirit of 
service. Having the advantage of an 
exceedingly long actuarial experi- 
ence, this Company is modern in 
every respect, and has equipped its 
field-workers with new policies to sat- 
isfy their clients in many newly-re- 
cognized emergencies of modern life. 


The high degree of cooperation be- 
tween the Home Office and its rep- 
resentatives is manifest in the record 
volume of New Business in recent 


months. 








New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Post Office Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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ROYAL WELCOME 


to YOU 


THE HOLGAR J. JOHNSON AGENCY 
OF THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Company joins with all 
other life underwriting 
organizations of this city 
in giving the heartiest of 
welcomes to you in at- 
tendance at the Forty- 
second Annual Con- 
vention of the National 
Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


WE ARE HAPPY TO OFFER TO YOU, FOR YOUR CON. 


venience, the facilities of 
our office, which we like to 
think a progressive one, 
while you are in Pitts- 
burgh. 


WE TRUST THAT YOUR BRIEF STAY IN OUR CITY WILL 


be made rememberingly 
pleasant by the hospital- 
ity which our local Asso- 
ciation, our Agencies, and 
our individual under- 
writers are delighted to 
offer. 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


GENERAL AGENT 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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J. ELLIOTT HALL 


GENERAL AGENT 





Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


4-3. rewalr 


50 CHURCH STREET 
5 New York 
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JULIAN S$. MYRICK 


MANAGER 
Mutual Life Insurance Company | 


of New York 
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57 WILLIAM STREET 


3662-3663-3664 
Tel. JO hn 4-9 3932.3.4.5.6-7-8 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 
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its been Glorious, 
be sure and come 
see Us sometime ~ 


VW HENEV ER you are in New York you have a stand- 
ing invitation to make the offices listed on this 
page your headquarters. 


The National Association of Life Underwriters has 
always received the enthusiastic backing of all New 
York Agents. The General Agents represented here 
again affirm their allegiance to the high principles 
fostered and upheld by the N. A. L. U. 
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CHARLES E. De LONG 


GENERAL AGENT 


“ 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


225 BROADWAY ; 
New York 
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THE FRASER AGENCY 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 





JOHN M. FRASER 149 Broadway 
General Agent New York 


Tel. BArclay #9300 
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CLIFFORD L. McMILLE 
AND ASSOCIATES 


will be located after October Sth, 1931 
in their New General Agency Office 
on the eleventh Hoor of 
347 MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET 
Until October Sth, at 452 Lexington Avenue 
the office formerly occupied by John |. D. Bristol, 
for 48 years General Agent for 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
in New York City 
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JOHN C. McNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 
17 JOHN STREET 
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S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 


GENERAL AGENT 
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Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


829-32 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


PEnnsylvania 6-6605 
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RIEHLE AGENCY 


Equitable Life 
225 WEST 34th STREET 
New York 
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R. H. KEFFER 


GENERAL AGENT 


Life and Group Dept. 


New York City 
Phone: BE ekman 3-9000 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 





100 WILLIAM STREET 
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WELLS & CONNELL 


GENERAL AGENTS 
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Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
33 LIBERTY STREET 


New York 
JO hn 4-377! 
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FEDERAL | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Performance 





is the basis of 
consistent growth 

















every life insurance function has 
insured the future growth of a company 
now in its eighty-seventh year. Even the 
most visionary of the men who formed 
the Company would marvel at its pres- 
ent scope. They were seeking to provide 
for themselves, a select group, insurance 
with every advantage and safeguard ac- 
cruing to their beneficiaries. Other men 
sought membership in the Company and 
it has grown steadily, especially since the 
turn of the century. It has always been 
governed by a strict regard for economy 
in the management of its business. 


The Mutual Benefit stands out among 
the great companies for liberal treatment 
of policyholders. The doctrines of serv- 
ice, mutuality and dependability which 
motivated the founders are still the guid- 
ing principles. Even now the practice of 
complete retroaction—the extension of 
new benefits to old policyholders, when- 
ever possible—is unique. From the be- 
ginning there has been an annual ac- 
counting to policyholders. 


The fact that over half of the new life 
insurance issued by the Company in 
1930 was on the lives of present policy- 
holders in forty-two states is but one 
proof of national acceptance. 


1B pipes performance of 

















THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


modern life insurance since 1845 




















Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 


CHICAGO 
¥ 


ITH our multiple lines we 

have excellent opportunities 
for a few capable MANAGER- 
PRODUCERS; also for PRO- 
DUCERS. We issue the latest Life 
Insurance Policies — Participating 
and Non - Participating, with and 
without double indemnity and dis- 
ability; Income for Retirement; In- 
come for the Family; also Term 
Policies. 


We issue the latest Accident and 
Health Policies including Non-Can- 
cellable, Commercial and Monthly 


Premium. 


We also issue Group Life and 
Group Accident and Health cov- 


erages. 


Federal representatives make 
money and ‘Stay Put.’ 


¥ 


If seeking a new con- 
nection it will be wise to 
secure our proposition. 


If interested, address GEORGE BARMORE, Vice President 


FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The . 
Sama Upside Down . . 
STA N vy R D L i F E pati an announcement to our boys in 


INSURANCE COMPANY January, 1931: “THE BIG IDEA IN 1931, to 

carry the Individual already with the MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL, tested selling and organization methods, 
OF AMERICA genuinely to help the INDIVIDUAL to a degree of 
success commensurate with his willingness to make 
an earnest and sustained effort. The MINNESOTA 


HOME OFFICE, PITTSBURGH, PA. MUTUAL accepts that as ITS responsibility.” 
' ; INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 
extends a cordial greeting TURNED UPSIDE DOWN HAVE RESULTED 
to the Life Underwriters For Instance 


One Agency, a new one, had a record for five 
. . . months as follows: $34,000; $34,500; $36,500; $35,000; 
convening in our city. $33,250. Then two months following the new Plan of 
habit selling—$67,250 and $286,000. 

There was no case in the $286,000 total over 


If we can serve the visiting $10,000. No Group or Wholesale—just honest-to- 
goodness business. The Individual Salesman’s rec- 


; ’ ords were $68,000; $67,000; $65,000; $29,000; $20,000; 
delegates in any way while ro Phage boy ag 
° The average size of the 48 sales was about $6,000 
in attendance at the Con- —all of them due to the Plan. 
, ey: Of nine Agencies where the Plan has been tried, 
vention, it will be a pleasure six are way ahead of 1930, and the other three are 


holding up to quota. 





JOHN C. HILL to do so. May we help you turn your record upside down? 
President Ss ») 

Vice President 7 THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL acy 

Shader uF gpa Our Home Office is open to you LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY tas 
ELGIN A. HILL ° i tees tes Sua tnd, 
Secretary Location: 345 Fourth Ave. 1880 SAINT PAUL 1931 
































Like a bond AMERICAN NATIONAL 
ict a Insurauwe Compan 


is only as good as the promise of the 
institution by which it is backed. Fidelity has GALVESTON.TEXAS 
behind it the reputation of more than half a 
century of fair dealing. Live and let live has 


been the sound basis of mutual satisfaction WRITING 
upon which its agency contracts have been 
built. ° 
Based upon the standards of its contracts, All Forms of Modern, Ordinary 


its policies, its Head Office cooperation, its 
lead service and its other modern working 
tools, Fidelity is a good company in which to 
insure and with which to work. It is finan- 
cially solid. It operates in thirty-nine states, ASSETS $45,484,891.05 
including New York, on a full level net pre- 
mium basis and has more than $425,000,000 
insurance in force. 


and Industrial Insurance 





Openings available for the right men. 
. ” . 


Send for Booklet a 
“The Company Back of the Contract’’ 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 
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National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


A. M. JOHNSON, Chairman of the Board 


extends greetings to 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


® 


Comprehensive, practical sales preparation course 
Five Point Complete Protection 

Accident and Health in combination with Life 
Participation on Certain Fully Paid-up Policies 


Excess interest payments on income settlements 
and funds left on deposit 


Liberal compensation on guaranteed low cost 
policies 

Family Income Policy 

Term Expectancy 

Modified Life 

Juvenile Insurance 

Total and permanent Disability 

Double Indemnity 


Liberal underwriting with Non-Medical and Sub- 
standard 


Elimination of policy restrictions 
Clubs and Conventions for representatives 


Prompt, efficient service to policyholders and 
beneficiaries 


Established 1868 


National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


ROBERT D. LAY WALTER E. WEBB 
President Executive Vice-President 


29 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


A Fine OLD Company for Ambitious YOUNG Men 
sf Sa RR STS 














STATE 
MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





and now 


“BRASS TACKS” 


A New Training Course For 


“YOUR FIRST WEEK WITH 
THE STATE MUTUAL" 


A Preliminary Training Program 


A Correspondence Course 
for Subsequent Training 


General Agents Fully Equipped to Give 
Individual Instruction to Each New Man 


Methods of Doing Business in Keeping 
with 1931 Requirements 


GROW WITH THE STATE MUTUALI 


RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RR RRR RRR 


INCORPORATED 1844 


EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SERVICE 
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Storer Inducted; Crowd Stays To End 





Supervisors’ Section 
May Be Permanent 


Innovation Draws Crowd of 100; 
Vote for Its Perpetuation 
At Future Meetings 





MANY IDEAS BROUGHT 





Responsibility For Induction Rests 
With Second Man in Agency 
Forum Desired 





Convention Headquarters, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Sept. 25 


In addition to a permanent managers’ 
section there is, as a result of Thurs- 
day’s events likely to be a permanent 
supervisors’ section as a feature of the 
National convention. Extra tables had 
to be brought in for the supervisors’ 
luncheon, because of unexpectedly large 
attendance at the affair, the first of its 
kind, more than 100 being on hand. So 
enthusiastic was the meeting that after 
the program had come to a conclusion 
there was a demand to continue it for 
a discussion of the rural supervisors’ 
problems. This was done, Vincent B. 
Coffin, Connecticut Mutual, being called 
upon to conduct the extra period. 


The conference adopted a motion to 
express to the new president a desire 
to repeat the supervisors’ affair at least 
next year. 


H. V. Krick, chairman of the commit- 
tee on the supervisors’ session, opened 
by pointing out that the meeting was 
the first of its kind. He expressed the 
hope that it would be a permanent func- 
tion. 

The idea of a supervisors’ group in 
Pittsburgh originated last year, Mr. 
Krick said, when Holgar J. Johnson was 
president of the Pittsburgh Association. 
He gave Mr. Johnson and H. L. An- 
drews, executive secretary Pittsburgh 
Association, credit for the group and 
introduced Mr. Andrews, who is a popu- 
lar figure and has worked hard. 


R. M. Stevenson, Chairman, 
Is Introduced by Krick 


Last year Eric G. Johnson, supervi- 
sor Penn Mutual in Pittsburgh, and 
brother of Holgar Johnson, was chair- 
man of the supervisors. The present 
chairman, R. M. Stevenson, Berkshire 
Life was introduced. He explained that 
the meeting was the first of the fall 
season for the Pittsburgh supervisors. 
He then introduced R. N. Waddell, head 
football coach at Carnegie Tech, who 
a president of the Pittsburgh Associa- 
on. 

_Mr. Waddell made a profound impres- 
sion. With the quiet strength of the 
athlete and with the manner of_a sym- 
pathetic leader of men, he brought a 
real message. 


“Supervisors,” he declared, “are the 
guts of the business.” He explained that 
he meant the second man in the agency 
puts across the big job of induction. He 


must be a leader and a “self starter.” 


“It takes desire and enthusiasm to 
put the job across,” Mr. Waddell added. 








New Association Head 




















ELBERT STORER, Indianapolis 


The new president of the National 

Association of Life Underwriters, El- 
bert Storer, received his life insurance 
baptism as an agent for the Central 
Life of Iowa, working out of the home 
office in Des Moines. With rate book 
and applications, he selected a typical 
small town for his try out and arrived 
there not knowing a person. He wrote 
an application the first:day; secured ref- 








“You must believe there is no place bet- 
ter than life insurance to put your 
money. The supervisor must inspire 
that enthusiasm in the men.” 


Tells Interesting Story 
Of Rockne and Insurance 


Mr. Waddell told an interesting illus- 
trative story of Knute Rockne and in- 
surance based on personal experience. 
Last spring, Mr. Waddell related, he 
visited Rockne for a few days. Rockne 
often would “kid” him about life in- 
surance, asking, “Well, Bob, who have 
you got on your sucker list today?” 


To this,. Mr..Waddell- would answer 
that Rockne would be glad to have his 
insurance some day. 


In three years, quoting Christy 
Walsh, Rockne’s manager, Rockne had 
(Continued on Page 11) 


erences and made a splendid record his 
first week. 

Mr. Storer later became agency su- 
pervisor in Nebraska for the Fidelity 
Mutual and in 1913 joined the Bankers 
Life. In 1914 he opened Indiana for 
the Bankers and planted so solidly that 
Indiana is one of the company’s leading 
states. His agency has ranked third 
once, second twice, and first three years. 

Despite his devotion to the affairs of 
agency and company, Mr. Storer has 
recognized an obligation to the business. 
He has held all offices in the Indianapo- 
lis association and is serving his sec- 
ond term as president of the General 
Agents Association of Indianapolis. He 
was president of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Indiana in 1929. 


During the year Mr. Storer has made 
a great record as chairman of the Na- 
tional association’s membership com- 
mittee, having superintended an in- 
crease of 1,343. He was being steered 
for the presidency last year when he 
was made ranking vice president. His 
campaign has been entirely in the hands 
of his friends. 


Mr. Storer is in a position to make 
the sacrifice which the office requires. 
His field is thoroughly organized and 
his son, Horace Storer, assistant man- 
ager, is prepared to assume responsi- 
bilities. 


Impressive Ceremony 
As Hoosier Steps Up 
Strong Final Day Program Keeps 
Hall Filled Till Adjournment 


of Convention 





PITTSBURGH GREAT HOST 


Huebner, Clark, Roth, R. B. Coolidge, 
Duval, Davis Are Heard—Duff 
Chairman of Session. 


Convention Headquarters, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Sept. 25 


With the final day’s card packed with 
talent, President George E. Lackey 
started the morning’s program without 
waiting for a full house. Before ad- 
journment Thursday, Mr. Lackey urged 
early attendance today so that the 
ceremonies of induction of the new offi- 
cers might be impressive, and his 
words apparently had effect, because at 
9:30 there was an unusually large 
crowd for the final day. 


Mr. Lackey Thursday said his one 
disappointment was that at Toronto 
last year there was only comparatively 
a handful when he was inducted. 


The first feature was singing by the 
Twentieth Century Quartette. Mr. 
Lackey said that, like the Twentieth 
Century, the convention runs in sec- 
tions, and some were still sleeping. 

Invocation was delivered by Dr. S. 
H. Goldenson, rabbi of the Pittsburgh 
Temple. The temple carries a large 
amount of insurance on his life and 
carries an annuity for him. 


Tribute Paid to Widow 
of Former President 


Mr. Lackey then presented Mrs. 
Orville Thorp, Dallas, widow of the 
former National president who has at- 
tended every convention for years even 
since her husband’s death. 

Thereupon Mr. Lackey read a mes- 
sage from Jess G. Read, Oklahoma, re- 
tiring president National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, who is 
now secretary of the convention. ° 

The Canadians in the audience were 
asked to stand. Lawrence Priddy, New 
York City, past president, who had 
been overlooked in a former presenta- 
tion of the ex’s was introduced. 

Then came the report of Ernest 
Owen, Sun Life, Detroit, as chairman 
of the nominating committee. Mr. Owen 
said he has been in “many hot spots” 
in his life but never in a hotter than 
as chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee. He declared that the fact that 
there were so many contenders was a 
healthy sign. 

As the name of each nominee was 
read, leading with Elbert Storer, In- 
dianapolis, for president, there was an 
ovation. 

The recommendations were adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr. Lackey called the new officers 
to the platform. They were all present 

Continued on Page 11) 
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Organizing One’s 
Self for Success 





Thousands Now in Want Because 
of Life Man’s Procras- 
tination 





“DEFINITIZER” IS USEFUL 





Time Schedule Devised by Hamlin 
Provides for Consistent Use 


of Ability 





By LOUIS C. ROTH 
Mutual Benefit, Buffalo 


Our discussion is the fundamentals 
back of the success of all outstanding 
life underwriters. This subject, “The 
Life Insurance Man Organized” does 
not mean the organization of his time 
alone but the organization as well of his 
thoughts, budget requirements, con- 
tacts and sales ideas. I know that the 
man who lives life insurance, by that I 
mean, the man who is always thinking 
in the terms of life insurance, will be 
successful once his thoughts are prop- 
erly organized. 

Clay Hamlin has said, “The begin- 
ning of definiteness is the end of con- 
fusion.” Perhaps there has been no man 
in the life insurance field who had been 
more definite in the planning of his 
time, budget and thoughts than Mr. 
Hamlin. Always let us keep constantly 
in mind, the value of self-organization. 


Procrastination Has Meant 
Loss to Thousands 


Most life insurance men whose time 
and thoughts are not well organized 
Greeetinnte as do their prospects. 

ere are thousands of widows at work 
or in need and thousands of children 
who do not enjoy a mother’s care as well 
as thousands of business men suffering 
from a load almost too heavy to carry, 
all because someone who could have 
changed this to ease and contentment 
postponed the effort to some more con- 
venient time. Thousands of life insur- 
ance men will never attain full success 
because they lack self-organization. The 
result is procrastination or putting the 
job off until some other time. 

Some few months ago, the Clay W. 
Hamlin Company submitted to its agen- 
cy force a book for each one’s personal 
use and for lack of a better name, it is 
called a “Definitizer.” Its purpose is to 
systematically enlist the cooperation of 
the agent in the organization of himself. 


First Section Helps to 
Determine Objectives 


This book’s first section is “Objec- 
tives.” What man may hope for success 
in jife without some definite objective? 
Do we not ask our prospects for life in- 
surance to name their objectives? On 
this subject of objectives we may well 
consider definite budget lines to the end 
that we may know exactly how much 
money it will be necessary to earn dur- 
ing the calendar year in order to remain 
solvent. Again we may consider that 
one of our real objectives should be to 
attain an outstanding position among 
the men in our own business. 

Having determined definite objectives, 
we now seek how best to realize them. 
Quite properly the. next section of this 
book is “Plans.” There are other subdi- 
visions as “Prospecting,” “Prospect In- 
ventory,” “Sales Ideas” and “Schedule 
of Time,” both in and out of the field. 
Perhaps the difference between success- 
ful life insurance _underwriters and 
those not successful, is how well a man 
prospects. 

To. some men, prospecting is a simple 
part of his business. It is hard to under- 
stand why men in large communities 


Hull States His “Creed” 


at Conclusion of Session 


As has been the custom in recent 
years, Roger B. Hull, managing direc- 
tor of the National association, was 
asked to end the sessions with a review 
of the convention and what it has ac- 
complished. Instead of that he stated 
his “creed,” which might well be adopt- 
ed by every life underwriter. It follows: 

1. I believe that it is not going to be 
enough, during the next period of the 
fat years, to well fed, warmly 
clothed, comfortably housed and abun- 
dantly entertained, and that it is the 
duty of every individual to gauge his 
personal financial plan to correspond to 
his earning power, and to build his own 
accumulations against the inevitable 
contingencies of life, and to guard 
against the hazard of impaired earnings 
and purchasing power, thus building a 
body of happier, more stable, more effi- 
cient workers. 

2. I believe that individual courage 
and faith and fortitude must play their 
age old parts, and that the answer to 
the disaster of human distress is not to 
be found in a rush to the fallacious se- 
curity of government aid or even of in- 
dustrial subsidy. 

8. I believe that there is no warrant 
for the abandonment of our traditional 
American spirit of self-help, nor for the 
laying of these burdens on the doorstep 
of state or national treasuries. 


Opposes Looking to 
Government for Aid 


4. I believe that the genius which 
built America has not perished, and that 
a people who can devise and have de- 
veloped the ability to manage nineteen 
billions of dollars of trust funds repre- 
sented in the reserves of our legal re- 
serve life insurance companies, need not 
reach out toward governmental agencies 
as the solution for the distress of unem- 
ployment at the first dislocation of the 
industrial machine. 

5. I believe that our present dilemma 
is due not nearly as much to the failure 
of our so-called capitalistic system, as 
to a loss of perspective and lack of 
foresight on the part of our individual 
citizenry. There were no factories or 
capitalists in Egypt when Joseph made 
the first recorded attempt at coping with 
the business cycle by laying by enough 
grain during the seven fat years to car- 
ry the country through the succeeding 
seven lean ones. 

6. I believe that the American people 








where there are tens of thousands of 
people to choose from, should ever lack 
prospects. Prospecting simplifies itself 
when we organize our thoughts and 
ideas. By the organization of our 
thoughts and ideas we automatically 
think of people to whom we wish to pre- 
sent them. 

At no time since I have been in the 
life insurance business have men been 
easier to see and to talk to relative to 
their insurance needs than today. Some 
very simple and effective approaches 
can be used to open the door such as; 
“Mr. Jones, most men with whom I 
have talked lately tell me that the plans 
that they made. a year or two ago for 
the security and protection of their es- 
tate cannot be used today. Is this true 
in your case?” Men are very much 
interested in new ideas and sugges- 
tions that will help mature their 
plans should they be called at the pres- 
ent time. I have also come to believe 
that simpler presentations attract more 
attention than those more elaborate 
and confusing. I find men very favor- 
able to the suggestion that most likely 
they have given quite a bit of time, to 
the use of additional life insurance and 


(Continued on page 31) 


do not, as some claim, prefer the suffer- 
ing and misery of economic chaos, and 
our present planlessness, to the sacri- 
fices which they would have to make if 
they were to set about providing sys- 
tematically and intelligently for their 
own economic future. 


Human Life Values 
Nations Greatest Asset 


7. I believe that human life values, 
that is, the character and ability of in- 
dividuals, constitute a far greater asset 
to this nation than all its inventions, in- 
ventories, laboratories, farms, stores 
and factories, and that increasing at- 
tention will, in the years just ahead, be 
paid to the so-called humanities of life. 

8. I believe that worry and fear re- 
tard human initiative and efficiency, and 
that life insurance stands unique, from 
the standpoint of increased initiative, 
freedom from fear and worry, mainte- 
nance and extension of credit, thrift, in- 
vestment and protection against busi- 
ness interruption. 

9. I believe that life insurance, look- 
ing ahead to our next period of prosper- 
ity, in a time when habits of economy 
are apt to be abandoned, and when peo- 
ple are apt to spend what they have for 
pleasure and for luxury, offers the only 
sure and compulsory method for accu- 
mulating an estate, out of current earn- 
ings, against the time when earning 
power may be suspended or cut off; that 
thus, and only thus, can the individual 
be assured in his discharge of such fi- 
nancial obligations as the education of 
his children, adequate provision for old 
age support, and the accumulation of an 
emergency fund to meet periods of idle- 
ness and strain. 


Life Insurance Offers More 
Than Any Economic Factor 


10. I believe that you can accomplish 
just about anything that you set out to 
accomplish, and that just as we achieved 
a measure of coordination and planning 
under the stress of war, you may now 
become the creators of a new society, 
even without that whip. It cannot be 
that the price of economic freedom must 
be the great destruction of human life 
and the conversion of wealth into war- 
smoke. 

11. I believe that your plan will guar- 
antee to the American people a greater 
measure of security, leisure, self re- 
spect, and not only a living, but a sav- 
ing wage, and that if these things are 
not provided, then the fascism and com- 
munism of Italy and Russia will inevit- 
ably replace our present industrial sys- 
tem. Drastic changes will be demanded 
in these coming months, and some of 
them will be put into effect. They will 
be framed hastily, they will cause more 
suffering than they relieve, and they 
will retard the effort to solve economic 
problems by intelligent planning. 

12. I believe that life insurance offers 
to America today and for the future, 
more than any other economic factor, a 
society of individuals, made strong, 
made confident, made proud. And such 
individuals make the world; the rest 
ay come along and live in it. And final- 
y, I believe that the day of your oppor- 
tunity is here, the hour of your respon- 
sibility has struck, and that you will re- 
spond increasingly to the challenge that 
life insurance shall, not today, not to- 
morrow, but down the years, be used to 
underwrite the individual security and 
happiness of the American people. Thus 
the hours of your toil will be lavished 
upon the lives and spirits of human be- 
ings, and you will become the saviours 
of society, the hope of our industrial 
civilization, trustworthy, competent and 
skilled. : ; 


Complete Approach, 


Interview Plan Told 





R. B. Coolidge Gives Sales Plan 
Aimed Exclusively At Mak. 
ing Sales 





ILLUSTRATIONS ARE USED 





One Interview Under Favorable Cir- 
cumstances is Better Than Dozen 
Under Unfavorable 





By ROBERT B. COOLIDGE 
Aetna Life, Cleveland 

The ultimate object of any sales plan 
is to make sales. There may be other 
results such as contacts, future pros- 
pects, and the like, but these are inci- 
dental and should never be allowed to 
interfere with the main issue—that of 
making sales. 

Nevertheless, in the selling plan 
which I shall discuss this morning, the 
first objective is to secure an interview 
under the most favorable conditions 
possible. I set up this objective first, 
because once accomplished it simplifies 
making the sale. 


One Good Interview is 
Better Than Many Poor 


I would rather have one interview 
under favorable circumstances than a 
dozen under conditions not so favor- 
able. 

What is an interview under favor- 
able circumstances? Suppose that the 
following conditions obtain: 

First: The prospect has a high re- 
gard for the underwriter’s knowledge 
and ability and respects his recommen- 
dations. 

Second: The underwriter has all the 
information that he needs to make 
competent recommendations and build 
a convincing selling talk. . 

Third: The prospect willingly sits 
down with the underwriter alone for 
the purpose of discussing his life in- 
surance problems. 

I believe that you will agree that such 
yaaa to an underwriter are price- 
ess. 


One Call Made to Get 
the Proper Interview 


One call is used solely to secure such 
an interview, with no thought of at- 
tempting to sell life insurance. In mak- 
ing the first call, I use a portfolio show- 
ing a number of outlines of what I have 
been able to do for other men. They 
show the conditions in which I found 
other men’s insurance holdings; the 
weaknesses of these existing arrange- 
ments; and the changes and improve- 
ments effected. I try to pick three cases 
where the amount of insurance is com- 
parable to that probably owned by the 
prospect. : 

In the first interview I discuss pr- 
marily service, and the arrangement of 
insurance to secure the respect and con- 
fidence of the prospect whether friend 
or stranger and also adequate informa- 
tion, and an opportunity for a subse- 
quent interview. 


Greatest Service is to 
Sell More Insurance 


The greatest service that I can pos 
sibly render is to sell him more life 
surance, and that, from the beginning, 
is my main objective. 

When calling on a friend or acquain- 
tance, a hearing is assured—common 
courtesy demands it. This does not 
mean that an interview under favo 
conditions is assured—merely a hear 
ing. A friend may not have complete 
confidence that my services can be of 
value to him, and hénce I go thro 


(Continued on' page 30) 
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Report on Success of the American College 


Aerial Photographs Use 
as Insurance Selling Aid 


Gratifying Results 
Of American C.L.U. 





Large Number That Have Passed 
Examinations Demonstrate 
Study and Interest 





OPERATING FOUR YEARS 





48 Educational Institutions Are Now 
Co-operating—407 Candidates 
Have Passed All Tests 





By ERNEST J. CLARK 
President, American College 

It has been well said by Dean 
Huebner that “Education represents 
the outstanding and all-important in- 
yestment of a life underwriter,” as 
there is certainly no other investment 
of time or money that will return divi- 
dends of such magnitude. 

I do not refer to education that con- 
sists of a short course of study in life 
insurance, extending over a few weeks, 
or in some cases a few days, as the 
scope of such courses is obviously lim- 
ited, usually to life insurance sales- 
manship, with reference to the more 
important phases of fundamentals. 

The life insurance education of a 
large majority of our underwriters con- 
sists of having taken their home office 
training course, possibly supplemented 
with another independent short course 
of study, attendance at sales con- 
gresses, life underwriters’ association 
meetings, and the reading of educa- 
tional material and sales helps as pub- 
lished by the insurance journals. 


Constitutes Only Beginning 
of Insurance Education 


_ All of this is to be commended and 
heartily encouraged, but it constitutes 
only the beginning of a life underwrit- 
er’s education. 

One of the principal objects of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
was to devise a life insurance course 
of study that would measure up to the 

(Continued on page 32) 


Ralph L. Stevens of the Sun Life, 
Evansville, Ind., a new member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, who is an 
aviation enthusiast and an expert pilot, 
aroused great interest by his description 
of the way he uses that hobby to aid 
life insurance sales. 

“In the last six months I have found 
aviation quite a help to me in my busi- 
ness,” Mr. Stevens said. “I know that a 
lot of life insurance men have used the 
idea of photography. Everybody has a 
hobby. I have picked out men who had 
a home as a hobby and men with sub- 
stantial amounts of money usually do 
become interested in a home after they 
get up in years. I, being a young fe! 
low, do not have much in common with 
the older man with more substantial 
amounts, and it is rather hard to get 
to him to talk to him and get his confi- 
dence. I have the confidence in myself 
that I can demonstrate to him if I can 
be of real service if I can just get this 
entree. 


Takes Aerial Pictures 
of Beautiful Estates 


“In five cases I have taken aerial 
photographs of a man’s home, his 
estate, and every one of them were 
beautiful places over the state of Indi- 
ana. I have usually taken four pictures 
to be sure that I would get a real pic- 
ture. I mail one that I think is not so 
good to him. It looks pretty good to 
him. He does not know where it comes 
from. Then I come in later with the 
best picture, and in five cases it has 
helped me to get to the man. I have 
sold insurance to three cases and hope 
to sell the other two. 

“It can be worked in a smaller way. 
Take a picture of a little smaller home. 
I have taken pictures of clients’ homes 
that I have not sent out yet. I cer- 
tainly have been glad that I learned to 
fly. 

“This idea of photographic entree 
came because I know of agents who 
take pictures of men’s wives and their 
children. often taking pictures of an 
empty chair in their office behind their 


desk. I have seen men take pictures of 
the entire family group, the wife, the 
man, and three children, and then ask 
the man to step out just a minute. He 
takes the four and he comes to them 
with these two pictures. I know two 
men in particular who have been very 
successful with taking photographs; so 
I just enlarged on the thing a little and 
started taking aerial photographs.” 

Mr. Stevens also gave some interest- 
ing illustrations of his methods of sell- 
ing business insurance. He said: 

“I find that during the last year or 
so I have been able to interest corpora- 
tions in business insurance when | 
show them that on the average form 
of policy, ordinary life or 20-payment 
or 30-year endowment, on the average 
dividend scale, at the end of nine to 
12 years they have all the money that 
they have deposited in premiums avail- 
able as loan or cash, in addition to pro- 
viding a protection for which they 
naturally had need, which I have de- 
termined when I have gone to them. 

“I had one very interesting case 
which will illustrate the second idea 
that I have in mind, and I found that 
this idea helped me go back to other 
corporations or other business oc- 
casions where I previously had failed, 
and close them. I went to the head of 
this corporation, which was considerably 
size for our community, and told him 
that I proposed to submit the ideas of 
life for $1,000,000 payable to the cor- 
poration. He said, ‘No, no. You are all 
wet. You cannot get any place with 
us on that. It has been talked to us 
time and time again.’ 


Men Most Affected Are 
Most Easily Interested 


“It happened that this man, about 
40 years of age, was the survivor of 
three brothers who had originally been 
in the business. One had retired and 
one had died. The father. being over 
70, of course was inactive. The stock 
was listed and distributed quite widely. 
and I had several ideas why they should 


(Continued on page 32) 


Better Training 


To Check Wastage 


Lapses and Personnel Turnover 
Are Both Declared Due to 


Ignorance 


C. L. U. IDEA IS GROWING 


Rapid Increase Each Year in Number 
Seeking and Earning Award 
of American College 





By S. S. HUEBNER 
Dean, American College 


Conservation of men of quality and 
conservation of the results of their la- 
bor constitute two of the greatest needs 
in life insurance today. The keynote of 
this convention is the structural steel 
aspect of life insurance to the upbuild- 
ing of the human estate. That is an 
exact characterization of what life in- 
surance really means. Yet a vital part 
of that structural framework consists 
of the human personnel—the field rep- 
resentatives—which serves to spread 
the beneficent influence of life insur- 
ance far and wide. For the greatest 
good of the life insurance institution 
that personnel should remain in the 
service as long as possible, consistently 
growing stronger through the accumu- 
lation of experience and education. 
Likewise, the results of their effort need 
be maintained against lapsation in the 
interest of a realization of the ultimate 
objectives for which life insurance 
stands. Yet we are all acquainted with 
the huge turn-over in personnel to 
which the life insurance business is sub- 
ject today, and also with the extra- 
ordinary amount of life insurance which 
is prematurely and unnecessarily frit- 
tered away through lapsation and sur- 
render. 

Turn-over in personnel and lapsation 
of insurance constitute the two out- 
standing wastages in life insurance to- 
day. Last year, at Toronto, I discussed 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Get Prospect to 
See His Situation 





Agent by Prompting and Sugges- 
tion Secures Answers to 
Vital Problems 





EIGHT FUNDAMENTALS 





Reason People Don’t Buy Is They 
Don’t Know and Must 
Be Told 





By H. W. ABBOTT 


H. W. Abbott was educated as a me- 
chanical engineer, spent a number of 
years in steel plants and the ship build- 
ing industry and then went with the 
General Motors as production engi- 
neer. He is now general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Pitts- 
burgh. He started as a rate book man, 
but decided that in order to live the 
way he wanted to he would have to 
write $1,000,000 a year. He wrote the 
$1,000,000 in the first ten months, and 
the company asked him to take the 
Pittsburgh general agency. The general 
agency had written $2,800,000 during 
the year before, but he has built up 
the production each year until it is 
now well past $10,000,000. 


“Organizing the Buyer to Buy” is 
why we see prospects. In the next 30 
minutes I will endeavor to be just as 
effective as I aim to be in the same lim- 





Wyoming Millionaire 























GRANT TAGGART, Cowley, Wyo. 
Mr. Taggart, who produces a million 
a year in a sparsely settled country, 
made a big hit at the Million Dollar 
Round Table and gave one of its “ech- 
oes” on the convention floor. 





ited time in the presence of a prospect. 

The merchandising of life insurance 
is merely the progressive co-ordination 
of several established fundamentals. 

First, one must love to do it. 

Second, one must know life insurance 
and understand psychology. 

Third, one must learn to prospect. 

Fourth, one must learn how to ap- 
proach. 

Fifth, one must learn how to inter- 
view. 

Sixth, one must learn how to close. 

Seventh, one must be determined and 
have an iron will to succeed. 

Eighth, as Oakland and Pontiac say, 
“make new friends while retaining the 
old.” 


Don’t Take Root 
in Office Chair 


Thinking of these eight fundamentals 
brings to mind a comparison of the life 
underwriter and the automobile of 20 
years ago. You will recall that there 
were many fine looking cars, but each 
one, within a few months after its in- 
troduction, became noted for its lack of 
dependability in some respect. In one 
make it was poor bearings, in another it 
was a poor clutch and in another a weak 
rear end. Very few life underwriters 
today are finished products in every re- 
spect. Some are without bearings, in 
other words, they do not know where 
to go. Some are without a clutch—they 
just don’t hang on. Some are not watch- 
ing that their differentials don’t take 
root in an office chair. Lucky Strike says 
to watch out for your Adam’s apple. 
We have something else to watch out 
for. 

The automobile makers corrected each 
weakness in their product as they found 
it. We have many, but today I am only 
polishing up a little on one fundamental 
and that is the interview. 


Why People Don’t Buy 
Life Insurance 


In the limited time of the next 25 
minutes I must assume that you are all 
masters of these steps in the sale and 
want only another idea on “Organizing 
the Buyer to Buy,” which is the inter- 
view—the next step after the approach 
and leading up to, but not including, 
the close. “Organizing the Buyer to 
Buy” means just what it says, that is, 
showing him that he has a need for life 
insurance and that he can better afford 
to buy life insurance than to continue 
to practice doubtful methods of accumu- 
lation, which do not answer his every 
need and purpose. 

This brings to mind a pertinent ques- 
tion that should have long ago been an- 
swered. Why don’t people buy life in- 
surance? You can get a thousand opin- 
ions; however, there is only one answer 
—they don’t know anything about it. 
Only Way to Learn Is 

Through the Agent 


Then why don’t they know anything 
about it? Just because they were not 
told about it in the primary grades, nor 
in high school nor in college. It is not 
in the daily papers nor in magazines. 
It is not on the sports pages, in the 
funnies nor in the movies. It simply 
does not come into the natural habits 
of people. 

Then how can the people learn about 
it ? 

There is only one avenue of informa- 
tion and that is through the agent. 

Well then, how can the public find 
out, if the agent doesn’t know? 

There, my friends, is the meat of the 
nut. Until agents learn this business as 
thoroughly as they expect professional 
men whom they patronize to know their 
business, the public cannot find out. 


It is with the thought in mind that 
the prospect does not know anything 
about life insurance that I fashion my 
interview to organize him to buy. If you 
think your prospect already knows 
about it, do not bother to. call, because 
he has either bought or cannot be sold. 





This talk today is based on “Organiz- 
ing the Buyer to Buy,” so I ask your 
indulgence in assuming that smart pros- 
pecting was done, an approach was 
properly made, that an interview was 
sold and that I am now at liberty to in- 
terview my prospect with the idea in 
mind that I am to organize him to buy. 

After a limited amount of finesse and 
cordiality, as quickly as possible, I like 
to get down to the business of the inter- 
view. 

We are assuming that I am in the 
presence of Mr. Average American, suc- 
cessful executive or professional man, 
in the middle thirties. This man is pre- 
sumed to be married, the father of two 
children and a man of character. 

Please note that throughout the inter- 
view I will do little more than ask ques- 
tions that will cause my prospect to 
talk and give me grounds upon which 
to frame suggestions and prepare a 
close. 


Get Undivided Attention 
Every Minute 


Please also note that I invariably use 
the prospect’s pencil on his own scratch 
paper, sell him through the eye and 
know every minute that I am with him 
whether or not he is giving me his un- 
divided attention. 

My favorite lead is to say: 

“Mr. Prospect, I think that most of 
us have a few problems in common. 
Some of us have had more time than 
others to think about them and some 
have thought plenty about them with- 
out finding a reasonable solution. Now, 
if I may, I will review them with you 
and let us see to what extent we have 
reached the same conclusions. 

“Have you a pencil and a piece of 
scratch paper? 

“First, Mr. Prospect, what is your 
number one financial problem in life?” 
After some hesitation and prompting, 
Mr. Prospect concludes that it is to 
make a living. Then I write down: 


“No. 1. To earn a living.” 


Then I continue by writing, that 
means—“food, clothing, shelter and 
education.” 


Bring Out Data on 
Education, Home, Mortgage 


As these four essentials are written 
down, discussion brings out his ideas 
about education, whether he rents or 
owns a home and something about his 
mortgage if any. 

Then I add that “it takes more than 
drudgery to make life worth living. Isn’t 
there something else that we all desire 
in every day living? Sure, there is en- 
tertainment, an automobile, vacations, 
etc.” Then I write down in large letters 
the word “Luxuries.” Right then I say 
a few words about living happier and 
better and endeavor to throw him off 
his guard that I am there to preach 
stinting and hoarding. 

Nearing the end of a discussion about 
his number one financial problem in life, 
I conclude by inquiring, ““Now you are 
attending to all those matters nicely, 
are you not, and have a little something 
left each year to put away?” Right 
there I begin to get first hand informa- 
tion about my prospect’s money that 
will be available to me. I am not an 
evangelist, and if he is not saving 
money beyond his cost of living, I can- 
not do much with him. It is not to make 
men change their mode of living that I 
seek to advise; it is the use of their 
money beyond the cost of living that 
interests me. 


No. 2 Is Problem 
Of Old Age 


Then I draw a line across the paper 
below the notes about his number one 
problem and ask him what his number 
two financial problem in life is. 

After some hesitation and prompting 
I get him to say that he is thinking 
about his old age. Then I write down 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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have left the agency, and of these only 
five fell by the wayside. He added that 
300 men were scrutinized to get the 90. 

Mr. Johnson concluded with a detailed 
description of the training. The pre- 
liminary training continues for from 
six to eight days. The man is early sent 
out by himself in preference to being 


Impressive Ceremony 


Supervisors’ Section 
As Hoosier Steps Up 


May Be Permanent 





(Continued from Page 7) 
except E. B. Thurman, Chicago, fourth 
vice president. 


(Continued from Page 7) 
earned $400,000, according to Mr. Wad- 


dell. For the coming year he had accompanied by a veteran “to wet nurse 

movie, radio, and other contracts which }jm by selling a couple pf policies for Mr. Lackey, then presented each 
would have totaled $130,000. “But he jjm.”* member with a word as to their 
didn’t make it,” Mr. Waddell com- records. Mr. Storer then got a real ova- 


C. J. Zimmerman, general agent in 
Newark for the Connecticut Mutual, the 
last formal speaker, declared that the 
average man entering the business won- 
ders, first, to whom he is going to sell 
insurance and what he is going to say 
to a prospect that will interest him. 
Therefore, the supervisor, he said, 
“should sell the new man on those fea- 
tures.” He should be informed that 
these are obstacles which can be defi- 
nitely and scientifically surmounted. 

Mr. Zimmerman’s plan is to send the 
new man out the first day after he has 
completed training, cold canvassing on 
his own. He comes back discouraged. 
He has not been permitted to sell any 
friends. The third day a supervisor is 
sent with him on a cold canvass. Then 
in an orderly way he is instructed to 
begin to call on his prospects. At the 
end of the first week he is brought in 
and shown the contrast between the 
first days of unplanned and the last 
days of planned work. 


Interviews Held With 
New Man Twice Daily 


During the second week the super- 
visor has a morning interview with the 
new man, going over his plans for the 
day. At the end of the day there is a 
check up. He is quizzed as to the ob- 
jections he has met and is told how to 
meet them. There is an attempt to find 
what reaction he has had to his sales 
talk; how long the interview required. 

These morning and evening inter- 
views are continued for a month, after 


mented. tion, the audience coming to its feet. 

“As I sat in the chapel at Rockne’s 
funeral,” Mr. Waddell declared, “I real- 
ized that here was a great man, who 
had attained the highest degree of suc- 
cess, and yet in handling his personal 
finances he was a failure. Of the $400,- 
000 which he had earned in three years, 
there was less than $50,000 left when 
he died. If some noble man hadn’t sold 
Rockne life insurance, his family 
couldn’t have existed properly and they 
would have had to have been supported 
by Notre Dame alumni, a thing Rockne 
would never have countenanced. Life 
insurance, the thing Rockne forgot and 
kidded, was what extended his future 
earning capacity. 


Would Never Have Had 
Much On Which To Retire 


“Had Rockne lived to age 65, he 
would not have had much more to re- 
tire on than the cash value of his poli- 
cies. 

“How few men,” Mr. Waddell ob- 
served, “are able to handle the per- 
sonal finances. You must have it in your 
heart that life insurance is a serious 
business and the greatest place to put 
your money.” 

The next speaker was Walter Boi- 
reau, supervisor Wrenn Agency, State 
Mutual, who is president of the Super- 
visors Club of Chicago. 

“Your future agent,” he said, “starts 
in you. You must take an inventory, 
discovering how you are equipped to 
give a new man knowledge which is 


Storer Says Purpose is 
to Keep Carrying On 


Mr. Storer responded, saying that he 
appreciated the honor. He declared the 
association has given him more than he 
can ever repay. “My feeling is,” he said, 
“vou are asking me to pay your debt. 
When I am an ex, I shall take some 
time to think about the honor. I shall 
forget the honor this year.” 

The job, he said, is to keep moving 
on. Everything is handed him in “tip- 
top shape,” he asserted, including fi- 
nances, educational work, relations 
with trust companies. He said he has 
no radical program in mind. His desire 
is to hand over the association to his 
successor in as good shape as it is hand- 
ed to him. He then presented his offi- 
cers, slipping, however, by introducing 
Mr. Holman as Mr. Thurman. 


Whatley, Hamlin and 
Myrick New Trustees 


President Storer later announced the 
appointment of S. T. Whatley, Aetna 
Life, Chicago, retiring chairman of the 
executive committee, and William M. 
Duff, Equitable Life of New York, 
Pittsburgh, as the new members of the 
board of trustees, and Julian S. Myrick 
of New York, Mutual Life of New 
York, to fill the unexpired term of John 
Newton Russell of Los Angeles, who 
has left field work to take a home office 
post with the Pacific Mutual Life. 


power. What can you furnish other than which only occasional evening inter- These appointments were confirmed at 
financing and leads which help the new views are held. a meeting of the executive committee 
agent help himself?” Mr. Zimmerman said that the new held immediately after the morning 

“Volumitis,” he said, was a disease sais rs * session of the convention, at which 


men should be segregated from the old 
as much as possible, so that they will 
not be contaminated by the wiseacres. 
He said that the sales talk should from 
time to time be braced up. It should 
not be permitted to go stale. 


The meeting closed with much hu- 
mor. W. I. Fraser of Lincoln, Neb., gen- 
eral agent for the Bankers Life of 
Towa, asked that discussion at future 
sessions include the problem of a man 
with sparsely settled but extensive ter- 
ritory. “We need something for. the 
vast west,” he said. 

Thereupon Mr. Krick reopened the 
discussion. calling upon Mr. Coffin to 
preside. The serious suggestions were 
that the general agent keep his agents 
supplied with educational literature; call 
the agents into headquarters periodical- 
ly and assign supervisors to visit 
agents, staying with each one a mini- 
mum of four or five days. Among the 
humorous suggestions were that Mr. 
Fraser buy an airplane; move to the 
city; get the people to live closer to- 
gether. 


George E. Lackey, retiring president, 
was elected chairman of the executive 
committee for the coming year. 

E. B. Hamlin, head of the E. A. Woods 
agency, Cleveland, who is holder of 
C. L. U. certificate No. 1, was present- 
ed as chairman of Friday’s session. He 
was given a warm reception. 

teport of the resolutions committee 
was deferred until afternoon. 

Mr. Duff presented, with high tribute, 
Dean ‘S. S. Huebner, dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
the first formal speaker Friday, who 
told something of the progress of the 
American college. 


Seats All Taken and 
Many Stand Along Wall 


By the time Dr. Huebner was launch- 
ed in his address, seats were all taken 
and many were standing along the 
walls. The program was not more than 
fifteen minutes behind. 

Dr. Huebner was followed by E. J. 
Clark, Baltimore, president of the 
American College, who complimented 


of the inflation period. Agents were in- 
discriminately appointed. “I have a 
hunch,” he declared, “that we are going 
back to normalcy, away from mad vol- 
ume and large agencies. We are going 
back to the agency of a limited number 
of quality men who will demand that 
you will live with them, who will be 
proud of you and you of them. We are 
coming down to the smaller agency 
with a compact group of men.” 


Eric Johnston Expounds 
Creed of Organization 


The audience took copious notes on 
the remarks of Eric Johnson, the next 
speaker, who expounded many of the 
principles of organization, which the 
Penn Mutual drills into its men. The 
major problem of the supervisor, he 
said, is to equip new men to produce 
applications quickly and to make money 
for themselves as quickly as possible. 
Therefore, the technique of selling 
should be emphasized rather than the 
mathematics of the business at the be- 
ginning. 


ao, ray oo ~ drilled in Dr. Huebner on the subject of the 

Sp » In the needs for insurance p; American College and C. L. U., thus 

Telnet nig Henze’ sales —_ Mr. oo Men to Get Out giving the educational work a big send- 
, e production of most ‘ off. 

agents, he declared, “goes haywire be- uide on How to Prepare Louis Roth of the Clay Hamlin 


Mutual Benefit agency in Buffalo, was 
the next speaker. He urged the under- 
writer organizing his work in every 
phase. 

Robert B. Coolidge, Cleveland, Aetna, 
gave an organized sales talk, which 
can easily he used by the individual 
agent and put to effective use. 

The final speaker of the morning was 
Vash Young, New York City, Equitable 
of New York, who gave in substance 
the message which appears in his popu- 
lar book, “A Fortune to Share.” 

The Friday afternoon session was 
opened with presentation of the Charles 
Jerome Edwards membership trophy to 


cause their prospecting or their sales 
talk are terrible.” 

In the Johnson Agency, the speaker 
explained, the new man is sold the idea 
of entering a training class rather than 
entering life insurance. This is done so 
that the new man may be given an op- 
pountty during the period of training 
ae an intelligent determination of 

ether to enter the business. Further- 
more the management can get better 
acquainted with the prospective agent 

Properly advise him whether he is 
mee for the _ 

ree years, he said, only eight out 
of 90 full time men put under pm tae 


The Pittsburgh association has de- 
cided to contribute to the National As- 
sociation a treatise on how to prepare 
for the national convention. The Pitts- 
burgh men found that despite the fact 
that the convention has been held for 
years, this year plans had to be laid as 
if this were the first gathering. The 
lessons of the past were not available. 
Accordingly the Pittsburgh men will 
prepare a statement of how to organize 
a convention from alpha to omega. 
They will turn this over to the head- 
quarters staff to be made available to 
other cities where conventions are 
scheduled. 





the Evansville, Ind., association. The 
cup was accepted in behalf of the 
Evansville association by R. L. Stevens, 
Sun Life, the flying underwriter. 

An added feature in the afternoon 
was repetition in part of a talk de- 
livered Thursday before the conference 
on trust company cooperation. It was 
delivered by Gwilyam Price, Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Co., who explained 
what happens to trust funds when a 
bank fails. 

Henry W. Abbott, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual in Pitts- 
burgh, was the first formal afternoon 
speaker. He was followed by Herman 
Duval, of the McMillen agency for the 
Northwestern Mutual in New York 
City. Originally Mr. McMillen was * 
scheduled for this address, but, having 
appeared on the managers’ program, 
Mr. McMillen stepped aside. Mr. Duval 
did not arrive until late Thursday night. 
He was introduced to the convention by 
Mr. MeMillen. 


Gives Many Pointers on 


Technique of Selling 


Mr. Duval’s address contained much 
practical advice. He gave pointers on 
the selling technique, which he has 
found effective. For instance, he gets 
his data often not by asking a ques- 
tion but by making a statement. “You 
are 40, Mr. Jones,” he might say. “No, 
38,” the answer is likely to come pain- 
lessly. “You are insured in the Equita- 
ble,” another statement might be. “No,” 
again the reply is likely to be auto- 
matic, “Guardian.” 

Mr. Duval declared courage, work, 
and enthusiasm are the three greatest 
factors in “Personal Effectiveness,” 
which was his topic. 

After the last “echo” from the mil- 
lion dollar round table, the address of 
Senator James J. Davis of Pennsylva- 
nia was attentively followed. Through 
the influence of Mr. Duff, both Penn- 
sylvania’s senators have appeared on 
the program, David A. Reed being the 
other. 

The final feature was the appearance 
of Josh Lee, University of Oklahoma, 
professional convention speaker, who 
had previously addressed life under- 
writers’ conventions. He was a breath 
from the home of President Lackey. 

Then “Auld Lang Syne.” Pittsburgh 
was a great host. The convention was 
first class. San Francisco next year! 






















































































Senator Reed Makes Deep 
Impression in His Address 


United States Senator David A. Reed 
of Pennsylvania made a deep impres- 
sion with his analysis of financial and 
business conditions. 

The depression, he said, has two 
causes—the profound upset in Europe 
and the lack of faith in America. He 
pointed out that America, by analysis 
seems to be in an ideal state with a 
plethora of materials, and men anxious 
to work; there is more money than can 
be used; there is a sound currency 
system; efficient factories, marvelous 
railroads, high character of public 
roads, high standard of living. 

Mr. Reed declared that the govern- 
ment can’t be an insurer against all hu- 
man calamities. He expressed the opin- 
ion, however, that private insurance 
companies some day would work out 
an unemployment insurance scheme. 
“It’s your function, not ours,” he said. 
“The government can’t insure against 
death and illness and it. shouldn’t in- 
sure against other calamities. Those 
things that private industry can do, it 
always can do better than government.” 


Mr. Reed concluded by urging life in- 
surance men to make their influence felt 
politically. He pointed out that the in- 
surance man is the spokesman for the 
great mass of solvent, prudent citizens 
who buy insurance and their word 
would be heeded by politicians. 
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New Home Office Building 
We Offer 


A Complete, Modern — 
Life Insurance 
Service 
Which Includes 


Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years 


Children’s policies with beneficiary 
insurance 


Family Income Protection Plan 
Disability and Double Indemnity 
Surgical and Dismemberment benefits 
Both participating and non-participating 
Non-medical—Sub-standard 

Sales planning and circularizing department 


Producer’s clubs 


Territory available in seventeen 
states west of the Mississippi 
River, Illinois and Florida. 


Write"for a copy of “FIELD FEATURES” 


James A. McVoy, President 


Central States Life 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE—ST. LOUIS 


























FRANKLIN 


A Name with a Life Insurance Meaning 


a years of reliability and responsibility 
R.. Home Office contact and co-operation 

A complete line of modern life policies 
Deeocntideetna, guaranteed low cost rates 
Fhnown for financial stability, strength, promptness 
Lesa reserve “old line’ Company, organized in 1884 
a in force January |, 1931, $225,000,000.00 


N amed after America's greatest exponent of thrift. 


The 


FRANKLIN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


NIVERSAL popularity now seems 
to attend those plans of insur- 
ance which create maximum imme- 
diate estates at minimum outlay. 
That's a service we have rendered 
for three-score years. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Bradford H. Walker, President 
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Are You Looking For An 
ODPDPORTUSITY? 


If you are not now under contract 





elite With the 


STABILITY of 
AGE .... and 
EXPERIENCE 
this 83-year old 


Maine Company 















and are looking for a profitable and 






pleasant agency connection let us 






suggest that you 


BUILD 
YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 









welcomes inquir- 







ies from men who 





under our general agency contract 





are equipped to 


in any one of the following States: 












render satisfac- lowa Mississippi 
Kansas Missouri 
° Oklahoma Montana 
tory and efficient a itr 
‘ Ohio North Dakota 
field service. Minnesota South Dakota 
Pennsylvania District of Columbia 







Royal Union Life Building, 
Cor. 7th and Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


ROYAL UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPARNY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 






A. C. TUCKER, Chairman of the Board 





J. J. SHAMBAUGH, President 
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Do YOU WANT TO Te 
San: National Association of Life 
Ns niailey Live Out West? | 
Underwriters 
HE Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Company—‘“The only 
mutual life insurance company west of the Rockies”"—has an NOW ATTENDING THE CONVENTION 
expansion program that will provide several high-grade agency 
openings in the West during the next few years. If you are free AT PITTSBURGH 


to consider a connection with a company that has recently been 
described as “Perhaps no finer nor more progressive life insurance 


company in America,” write us. & ft 
If you are 45 or under, have a proven record of personal pro- r P P igs 


duction and successful supervision of agents, if you are possessed 





of a pioneering spirit and are otherwise qualified, we may have an 
attractive opening for “you whereby you can capitalize your F VONL-> 
pioneering spirit in a highly satisfactory way. Z 
State in your letter whether your inquiry is confidential. Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
OREGON MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. a ae een 
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“The World’s Best Investment” 


[ JNDERWRITERS everywhere are shout- 
ing that statement from the housetops. 








Company bulletins, insurance magazines, 
speakers at conventions and agency 
meetings, all are stressing the safety of 
Life Insurance, its value as collateral 
and the certainty of its income as against 
the undependable characteristics of 


general property. 


But this idea is of no particular value 
either to you or to your prospect— 


Unless You Know How 
To Sell It! « «. + 1 7 + 


One of 100 charts and diagrams, Now is the psychological moment for 


originated and copyrighted by ; ; —_ 
Abner Thorp, Jr. in “The Essen- underwriters to cash in on this idea. 



































rep iegguapaaaiedl The only complete, logical, practical 
Return From development of “Life Insurance as a 

rl ell Property Investment”—tied up to a 

Old Age 6% | 911% definite, effective method of selling it, is 

Disability 6% | 15—500% in “The Essentials of Life Underwrit- 

Death 06% | 6—200% ing” by Abner Thorp, Jr. 

ante ie sae 090% — Complete information and free booklet 

“Life insurance returns the larg: iin wag 

est guaranteed income at the The DIAMOND LIFE BULLETINS 

times when you need it the most” 420 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Right Attitude Worth 
Fortune to Salesman 





Big New York Producer Offers 
to Share His ““Wealth” With 
His Fellow Workers 


CAN CONTROL THINKING 





Advises Listing Things on Mind— 
If They Are of Wrong Type, 
Change Over to Right Ones 





By VASH YOUNG 
Equitable Life, New York City 


“A Fortune to Share,” is the title of 
my talk. In explanation I would like 
to say that while you may not know it, 
and I may not look it, I am fabulously 
wealthy. About eight years ago when I 
first took up the insurance business an 
old friend of mine died. This friend had 
treated me very badly while he lived 
but when he died he made up for every- 
thing. And I don’t mind telling you who 
that friend was. He was my former 
self. 

Yes, after a long suffering illness my 
former self passed on and I would like 
to tell you what was buried with him: 
selfishness, worry, fear, indecision, re- 
gretting the past, doubting the future, 
stewing about business, being irrita- 
ble at home, envying the other fellow, 
slavery, false appetite and desires, and 
a lot of other junk too numerous to 
mention. After the funeral the will 
was read and it directed that the new 
Vash Young should be left the follow- 
ing for as long as he lived: Unselfish- 
ness, fearlessness, contentment, deci- 
sion, dominion over business difficulties, 
confidence in the future, forgetting the 
past, harmony at home, rejoicing in 
the other fellow’s success, freedom 
from false appetite and desires, and 
many other riches of a similar nature. 
I took these out into the business world 
and it made me successful. I started 
giving away these things to those who 
wanted riches of this kind and the more 
I gave the more I received. So you peo- 
ple are welcome to any part of my for- 
tune you may want. 


Not so long ago an insurance man 
came into my office and told me he was 
worried. His wife was sick, didn’t have 
any money, bills staring him in the face. 
Said he couldn’t understand why he 





Pittsburgh Leader 














R. N. WADDELL 
President Pittsburgh Association 


wasn’t more successful. I smiled and 
said: “If you will pardon me for saying 
so, I think I understand why you are 
not more successful, and now I will tell 
you why, and how to become success- 
ful.” So I told him we would analyze his 
situation a bit. “You leave the house 
in the morning thinking about your 
sick wife, business, unpaid bills, and 
you go around in a cloud all day and at 
the end of the day you sink into chair 
and you realize that you haven’t done 
anything. The reason is clear. During a 
fine business day you haven’t been do- 
ing anything to get business. If you go 
around thinking of your own personal 
situation how can you think of getting 
business? Now here’s the remedy. Get 
out a pad and pencil. Put on paper what 
you think makes for success in business. 

“Now, if you think worrying about 
your home and business, unpaid bills 
and a lot of other things make for suc- 
cess, then put those down. But if com- 
mon sense tells you those things do not 
make for success in business, put down 
just the opposite. There is only one 
simple thing to do to become success- 
ful. If you find yourself in the middle 
of the morning, or the middle of the 
afternon, thinking, get out your list and 
if you find what you are doing and 
thinking is on the list keep thinking 
and doing them. But if you don’t, start 
in being like the list.” 


Don’t Let Your Troubles 
Make Failure Out of You 


You men have troubles—at home— 
business troubles—financial and other 
troubles—and you get discouraged at 
times. But I want to ask you—what if 
fear, worry, depression, inactivity and 
a lot of other enemies served notice on 
you that they were going to get you, 
make you unsuccessful, make a failure 
out of you, what would you do about it? 
Say: “Like fun, not me.” That is what 
I urge people to do. 

Now, let me illustrate. A friend of 
mine recently lost a $20,000 a year job. 
Always lived right up to his salary 
and in talking it over with him he ad- 
mitted that he was very fearful and 
uncertain about the future. I got him 
to get out a pad and pencil and put 
down all the things that were worrying 
him. When he made up the list, I said 
to him, “You come into the city every 
morning, don’t you?” “Yes,” he said. 
“Well,” I said, “check that list every 
day at the station. Now, if you must 
pick it up at night, do it, but for heav- 
en’s sake leave it in the station in the 
morning.” And the next morning he 
sent me a list of those things he had 
checked that morning. He went out in 
a new spirit and got a better job. 


Would Resist Orders To 
Do Things That Are Done 


If we were ordered to do foolish 
things, the foolish things we do, the 
things that keep us from being success- 
ful, we would rebel against it. If you 
were forced to work the way you do 
work, would you kick? Suppose your 
manager said no man will be allowed 
to work more than four hours a day— 
have more than two interviews—more 
than five calls—or work after 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon—no man will be al- 
lowed to learn a standardized sales talk 
—or be enthusiastic about life insur- 
ance. Any man doing otherwise will be 
called in immediately. A storm of pro- 
test would arise. Thousands would leave 
the business. And yet, isn’t that the 
way some of you are doing—closing 
your eyes to opportunity? 

You hear a lot about competition. My 
idea may be rather different from yours. 
It is Monday morning—a bright sun- 
shiny day. Offices are filled with good 
prospects—the best in the land. You 
have the best proposition in the world 
to sell. Everything ought to be easy, 
but it isn’t. You have a lot of compe- 
tition and it isn’t the insurance com- 
panies or the other agents. Here is 
what I think it is: “I don’t feel right 
this morning. Monday isn’t a good day 


to see people anyway. Guess I will ask 
Bill what kind of a week-end he had. 
Will plan a big day for tomorrow. Won- 
der what my bank balance is. Business 
is bad. The stock market left everybody 
busted. I’m all out of prospects.” The 
only way to meet that kind of compe- 
tition is action. 


Offer Contracts That 
Will Never Go Wrong 


Now, I think we have to dress up— 
our business needs some new clothes. 
I think we should dress our business up 
in good financial clothes instead of the 
disastrous clothes which we have been 
using too long. When I call on a strang- 
er I usually say, “I can’t insure your 
life. Your life is already insured by the 
Supreme Being who insures the uni- 
verse. But with your co-operation I can 
make certain contracts with you that 
will never go wrong.” Here is a case. 
A young man started out to save $20,- 
000, $10,000 through the bank and $10,- 
000 through life insurance. He didn’t 
particularly like life insurance. I told 
him his insurance would be more per- 
manent than the savings account. After 
two years this man, I am sorry to say, 
passed on and the savings bank gave to 
his family what he had saved. The in- 
surance company gave his family the 
amount he intended to save. 

I couldn’t be in any business that 
stopped with death. And if banks and 
other financial institutions could make 
the same contract they would need 
policemen to keep line outside their 
doors. 


Winning Arguments Will 
Not Bring In Any Money 


I have learned not to argue with my 
clients. I used to win a lot of arguments 
but never got any money out of them. 
Got an application for a man for a 
large contract calling for a $5,000 pre- 
mium. When I delivered the policy he 
told me I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self for asking him to take that con- 
tract. He said he could make 6 per cent 
on his money. I looked at him with 
intentional surprise. “Now, please don’t 
tell me you only make 6 or 8 percent. 
I will concede that you make 20 or 25 
percent, but did you ever reach a point 
where you took a loss?” He admitted 
he had. “You can handle those situa- 
tions today. I am thinking of you in 
your 60’s. That is the time to have a 
steady income.” If I had argued I might 
have won but he would have kept the 
$5,000. 

We are great planners in the insur- 
ance business, but what we need is exe- 
cution. Go out each day and give a good 
account of yourself—you will make 
your quota. 


Twelve Suggestions For 
Improving Production 


I will finish with this: 

1. Get up in the morning and say, 
“Thank you, God, for what I have,” in- 
stead of, “Please, God, give me a lot 
more.” 

2. If the subway is crowded prove 
your dominion over irritability and re- 
sentment by expressing patience and 
tolerance. 

3. If the day is rainy rejoice over 
the fact that your prospects will be in 
and not much competition in seeing 
them. 

4. Enter your office with a smile in- 
stead of a grouch. 

5. Have more work scheduled than 
you can do. 

6. Spend from 9 to 12:30 and 2 to 
4:30 in a prospect’s office or on the way 
there. 

7. Realize that you cannot sell insur- 
ance to anyone in your own office. 

8. If you want to tell your office as- 
sociates how good you are and about 
prospective business, do it after busi- 
ness hours. 

9. Think of your prospect’s needs in- 
stead of your own. 

10. Don’t stop working when you get 


an application. Try to get another one 
to go with it. 

11. Be convinced that you are in the 
best business in the world. 

12. See six people every day. 








Jones Reports Financial 
Condition Satisfactory 


The report of Treasurer Robert L. 
Jones showed the National association 
to be in very satisfactory condition fi- 
nancially. The income for 1931 was 
$117,151 and the total outgo $112,358, 
leaving a net profit of $4,792. For 1930 
the income was $117,025, outgo $109,094 
and net profit $7,930. It was felt that 
expenditures for service were even more 
important at this time than when busi- 
ness was running smoothly. One of the 
items in the increased expenditure was 
the establishment of the department of 
the American family, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. W. S. Pritchard. 

The credit balance is $37,771 against 
$34,765 a year ago, showing, after pay- 
ing the bonus to the managerial] staff 
and charging off the $2,000 note against 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers, authorized at the last conven- 
tion, a net increase of $3,006. A year 
ago there was some discussion of using 
the money then on deposit in savings 
banks to purchase high grade bonds. Mr. 
Jones says that resylts since then have 
shown the wisdom of refraining from 
such action and the item of interest in- 
come, $1,322, is very gratifying. 

Mr. Jones made a comparison of the 
postage accounts for the past four 
years, showing $4,212 for 1931, $4,104 
for 1930 and $6,495 for 1929, as against 
$10,573 for 1928, in spite of the great 
increase in activities the past two years. 





Writes Textbook 























GLENN 8, KIES, Lansing, Mich. 


Mr. Kies has prepared the new text- 
book on life insurance for use in the 
public schools of Michigan, which has 
just received the endorsement of the 
National association and probably will 
be put into use in other states. 
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Methods of Dealing with 
Policy Loans Discussed 


The question of handling policy loans, 
which 1s a big issue at the present time, 
came in for considerable discussion at 
the Million Round Table. Probably the 
most constructive suggestion offered 
was that by Eugene B. Stinde of the 
Mutual Benefit Life in St. Louis, whose 
contribution resulted in his selection to 
give one of the round table “echoes” at 
the general convention. 

The subject was introduced by Miss 
Elsie Mumma of the Travelers in New 
York, the only woman producer in at- 
tendance at the round table sessions. 


x * 


MISS MUMMA: I have a problem, 
and I think most of you are confronted 
with this problem. We all know pretty 
well how to sell insurance, but how are 
we going to keep the insurance in force 
that has been sold? The thing that 
came to my mind is this: I have a client 
with over $1,000,000 of insurance. He 
is a member of the stock exchange, and 
it was necessary for him recently to 
make a loan on his policy. He had to 
take $8,000 out of the policy. 

We have the small cases, where peo- 
ple are trying to borrow because they 
ean’t continue their insurance premi- 
ums and at the same time continue 
their other expenses. Do you think it 
is possible that we could resort more 
to the automatic premium loan and tell 
the client to have his insurance carry 
itself over this period of stress and try 
to meet the expenses, the outside ex- 
penses, excluding his insurance? Do 
you think we could work that out? I 
don’t know an awful lot about how the 
premium loan is going to operate ex- 
cept on old insurance. How would it 
operate on newer insurance? 

* * *” 


J. W. CLEGG, Philadelphia: We 
must recognize this: When a man bor- 
rows on his insurance, he is not bor- 
rowing from the company. He is bor- 
rowing from his heirs. He builds up an 
additional overcharge and reduces the 
net equity to his heirs. He has antici- 
pated so much of the principal. If a 
man has permanent insurance, he 
should keep it in force as long as it is 
possible to do so. 

I fear that there is a great buying 
power being built up today in life in- 
surance because of the borrowings that 
have taken place. The last thing that 
a man should borrow on, and we should 
be so adept in our financial and eco- 
nomic concept to advise him so, is his 
life insurance, but naturally, if he has 
to do it, he has to do it. It is an invest- 
ment, like anything else. ; 

I have had a great many men dis- 
cuss this very question with me, and I 
have gone over this question with many, 
but there is no way by which you ul- 
timately can reduce a man’s costs or 
reduce a man’s net outlet for life in- 
surance by building up a debt against 
his life insurance and adding to it a 
6 percent interest charge. The solution, 
of course, ultimately is if a man can not 

ay off his loan, he has to readjust his 
insurance. There is no other way of do- 
ing it, and even though the company 
has paid no commission on the new in- 
surance, that is the only way of doing 
a. * * x 

MISS MUMMA: You have a budget; 
you havé so much expense you have to 
meet every year. Suppose you are pay- 
ing a premium of $2,400 a year on life 
insurance. Suppose your insurance were 
from four to ten years of age. If you 
cut out the $2,400, if you knew exactly 
how to meet that, that would be a part 
of your budget about which you would 
not have to worry. 

Would you advise your client to ac- 
cept an automatic premium loan on his 
policy, and lay that policy aside just 


like a piece of stock, until the period 
arrived when it was to be taken up 


-again ? 


* * * 


MR. CLEGG: If he could. 
x os *” 


MISS MUMMA: That would not dis- 
turb the face of the policy except for 
the cash value. 

* Oo on 

MR. CLEGG: He would be reducing 
the equity to his heirs. If he created an 
automatic lien, he would be reducing 
the principal sum each year by the 
amount of the automatic lien. 

* * * 

MISS MUMMA: It would be eating 
up his cash value. 

* x * 

MR. CLEGG: Therefore the net 
amount each year would be less by the 
amount he borrowed. 

* * * 

LLOYD H. BUNTING, New York: I 
am going to say things just a little dif- 
ferent from what I have here, because 
of the lady’s question. I feel that it is 
important to us to point out to our 
clients that the life insurance business 
has many points of interest to them 
outside of the protection it renders to 
their estates and their families, and 
one is its usefulness to themselves. 

I had an experience with my own life 
insurance recently which I had not 
thought to talk about until the lady 
brought the question up. Mrs. Bunting 
has been anticipating for a long time 
the purchase of a home, and inasmuch 
as I always felt we could rent as cheap- 
ly as we could buy, we had not pur- 
chased, but I capitulated two years ago. 
I still want to get along with Mrs. 
Bunting, and it was a good time to 
buy a home. I had an opportunity to 
buy a home at what appeared to me a 
sacrifice to the seller, but which re- 
quired a considerable down payment in 
cash, and of course it was a bad time 
to get hold of considerable cash, be- 
cause everywhere you went to cash in 
your securities, they had depreciated 
so much. 


Insurance Not Depreciated, 
While Other Assets Had 


It dawned on me one day, “Why not 
look at the life insurance?” and as I 
did, I found I had more loan value in 
my life insurance than was necessary 
to put into the purchase of a home. I 
went over my securities with one of the 
officers of my company (the Equitable) 
and I found that I had what were sup- 
posed to be A-1 securities, but as I 
say, they had very materially depre- 
ciated, while on the other hand my life 
insurance had not depreciated, there- 
fore I could borrow this sum of money 
that was necessary to purchase this 
home from one part of my estate which 
had not depreciated, and not have to 
sacrifice any part of the other part of 
the estate which had depreciated. 

In buying a home I wasn’t buying 
it to buy today and sell tomorrow. I 
was buying it to live in for a good 
many years, and therefore I felt it was 
a permanent investment. I knew I was 
buying it at a time when it wouldn’t 
depreciate later. I have paid back two- 
thirds of the loan I made a year ago 
last July; I still have the securities 
and other investments, which I can sell 
at a better time. We do have the home 
free and clear up to the first mortgage, 
and I have made it a point to pay off 
the loan in these kinds of times out of 
income, and I have paid only the usual 
rate of interest—6 per cent. 

To me life insurance, therefore, was 
a very desirable thing. I have often 
wondered whether my clients—and I 
have talked it over with many of them 
since from that angle—ever though of 


insurance in that way. Of course, as 
a life insurance man I don’t like to see 
my clients borrowing money on their 
policies, and I point out to them that 
they are borrowing from their heirs, 
but after all, many of the things we 
have to do in life that are really worth 
while are done on borrowed money. If 
we do them because we think they are 
going to be important, it may be some- 
times wise to borrow that money to do 
it, and if you have enough to cover the 
loan in other investments, maybe it is 
wise to borrow on your insurance. If 
it is, why not point it out to your 
client, that his insurance has another 
service value to him that he has not 
been thinking about. I find my client 
is immediately more interested in in- 
surance than before. Many of the fel- 
lows say, “I never thought of insurance 
in that line before.” If a man has a 
loan for a specific purpose, and pays it 
back, he thinks twice as much of his 
life insurance as before. 
*~ x + 

EUGENE B. STINDE, St. Louis: In 
connection with the question of loans on 
life insurance, in one case I had six 
months ago one of my clients had to 
have the full limit on his policy. I tried 
to dissuade him and couldn’t do so, and 
he borrowed $76,000 from the company 
at 6 per cent. Two months ago I went 
to him and I said, “Jim, I believe I can 
arrange to save you a little money”— 
and likewise myself, because I thought 
I would lose the 5 per cent renewal if 
he dropped it. 

I went to the president of a bank in 
St. Louis, and I said, “You are hav- 
ing an awful time vetting your money 
out, loaning your money, aren’t you?” 

He said, “Yes, we certainly are.” 

I. said, “I can get a good loan for 
you of $76,000, if you will loan it at 
4% per cent. He was getting only 2% 
per cent or 3 per cent for his money, 
and I went to my client and showed 
him what we could do. I thought he 
would pay the loan back to the bank, 
where he wouldn’t pay us back. I suc- 
ceeded in shifting the loan to the bank, 
$76,000, and he assigned the policy. 


Show Where Bank Gains 
by Taking Over Loans 


My only message is, in many cases 
where you have substantial loans on 
policies, go to the bank and show them 
where it is to their interest to make 
that loan themselves. I put it on a 
basis to my friend, the president of 
this bank, like this: “This is the thing 
that you should be seeking, instead of 
it seeking you.” He first palavered 
around about it. I said, “You should do 
this. In the first place, you have an ab- 
solutely gilt-edged security. You have 
an absolute assignment. That man may 
not be insurable now, and he possibly 
owes you or some other bank some 
money in another direction. Where are 
you going to get off if this man lapses 
in his life insurance? A bank is for 
the purpose of seeing that creditors are 
paid when a man dies.” 

He said, “All right, bring it over, and 
fix up an absolute assignment so we 
can get our money if we want it.” He 
is saving 1% per cent on $76,000, and 
has paid $6,000 of his loan to the bank. 
I did bring out the question indirectly 
that I thought the man was no longer 
insurable. 

* * * 


CHESTER ALBRIGHT, Indianapolis: 
Did you sell him any new insurance for 
the difference in the interest? 

* x « 


MR. STINDE: That is one thing J 
overlooked, but I couldn’t think of 
everything. 

I am always selling to my clients 
not the question of the insurance so 
much as the fact that I am selling ther 
a financial secretary, and if there is 
anything in the world that men want 
today, it is a financial secretary. I go 
to a man and say, “How would you lik- 
to have a corporation with millions of 
assets and with 48 departments looking 
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H. W. ABBOTT, Pittsburgh 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 


after your interests to act as your fi- 
nancial secretary ?” 


R. J. MANHEIMER, Boston: I think 
there are some constructive uses of 
cash values. I have run across a num- 
ber of prospects who are conspicuously 
under-insured. Let us take an average 
case. A man has $30,000, $40,000, or 
$50,000 of insurance—not a million, a 
half million, or a quarter of a million. 
He is married and has, say, two or 
three children. He is pretty badly bent, 
not permanently but temporarily—the 
same as all of us. You go and present 
income to him. You have gotten him to 
agree that there is a tremendous gap 
between what his family would need 
for living expenses, not for luxuries but 
for fundamental things, which he can- 
not make come out of his income at the 
present time. 


I believe that our policy should be 
preserved, and in the vast majority of 
cases we should not touch the cash 
equities which were built up over a per- 
iod of years. On the other hand, if a 
man is able to finance the amount of 
insurance which is needed for minimum 
income purposes to provide the food, 
shelter, and clothing and the bare ne- 
cessities which the family would need 
if anything should happen to him and 
he does not finance that amount of in- 
surance, is not he borrowing something 
from his family indirectly by not sup- 
plying this coverage? 


To be concrete, suppose that he bor- 
rowed $500 on his policies and had $30,- 
000, $40,000, or $50,000 and places that 
$500—I have a young clientele—in 
$25,000 or $50,000 insurance, depending 
upon whether it is straight life or term. 
Is it not better to pay $30 a year, which 
is the interest on the $500, and get 
enough insurance so that he can have 
a little peace of mind and attend to his 
work properly, knowing that if any- 
thing happens to him the family will 
be well taken care of, inasmuch as the 
situation is temporary and he is not 
borrowing from his cash value? Is it 
not better to borrow a few hundred 
dollars in that manner and protect his 
family, not on a luxurious scale but ac- 
cording to the minimum income stand- 
ards set-up, on that $500, the carrying 
charges of which he could easily meet? 
That is more or less an isolated case. 


I have in some instances recommend- 
ed that a few hundred dollars be bor- 
rowed. It is not a question of tearing 
down the whole cash reserve. My pol- 
icyholders never look on it in that light, 
and they are glad to do it if they have 
serious proposition to take up 
they cannot finance at that time. 
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Confer C.L.U. Diplomas 


At Impressive Ceremony 


An impressive ceremony, conducted 
by the officers of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, marked the con- 
ferment of diplomas Thursday after- 
noon on this year’s C. L. U. graduates. 
While 168 were entitled to receive di- 
plomas, only 42 of them were able to 
be in Pittsburgh for this ceremony and 
the others will be delivered by mail. 
Addresses designed to be of particular 
value to study group leaders, teachers 
from co-operating colleges and univer- 
sities, officials of life underwriters as- 
sociations, general agents and mana- 
gers, Chartered Life Underwriters and 
others interested in furthering the C. L. 
U. program were given by President 
Ernest J. Clark, Vice-president William 
M. Duff, Dean S. S. Huebner and Assist- 
ant Dean David McCahan. 

The conferment followed the annual 
meeting of the National Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, at which 
Gerard S. Brown, supervisor of the A. 
E. Patterson agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual in Chicago, was installed as presi- 
dent, succeeding A. H. Bennell, Mutual 
Life of New York, Pittsburgh. W. B. 
Stedman of Baltimore is vice-president; 
L. C. Woods, Jr., Pittsburgh, secretary- 
treasurer and Dr. McCahan recording 
secretary. New directors are: 

Pacific Coast—H. D. Leslie, Los 
Angeles; G. W. Schoeffel, Portland; N. 
J. Goldsmith, San Francisco. 

Middle west—F. M. See, St. Louis; 
A. H. Bennell, Pittsburgh; T. G. Murrell, 
Chicago. 

Atlantic Coast—W. J. Dunsmore, 
New York; A. T. Haley, Greensboro, 
N. C.; R. G. Richards, Richmond. 

It was decided that those who have 
passed the examinations but have not 
completed the three years insurance 
work required will be admitted as asso- 
ciate members, without voting power. 
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Price Shows Trust Funds 
Are Safe When Banks Fail 


“What happens to trust funds when 
banks fail” was the topic of Gwilyam 
Price of the People’s-Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, the principal speaker at the 
luncheon Thursday for trust officers 
and the life underwriters especially in- 
terested in the movement for trust com- 
pany co-operation. His demonstration 
of their absolute safety under all cir- 
cumstances was so convincing that it 
was voted unanimously to try to secure 
a place on the program of the regular 
convention for Mr. Price to give a brief 
“echo” from that conference. He was 
showered with questions by the life 
underwriters present, but answered 
them all to the entire satisfaction of 
the questioners. 

Others who spoke briefly were Gilbert 
T. Stephenson, vice-president Equitable 
Trust Company, Wilmington, Del., and 
Arthur F. Young, vice-president Guar- 
dian Trust Company, Cleveland, both on 
the convention program Thursday; E. 
M. McMahon, Chase National Bank, New 
York; A. L. Seligman of the American 
Bankers Association and Elbert Storer 
of Indianapolis, who was introduced as 
the next president of the National asso- 
ciation. F. W. Ganse of Boston, chair- 
man of the trust company co-operation 
committee, was in charge of the lun- 
cheon. More than 70 were in attendance, 
although only 25 had previously signi- 
fied their intention of attending. 


1911 TRUE TOITS TRUST FOR TWENTY YEARS 1931 


24% GAIN 


Over Same Period 1930 


LOQUENT testimony of the people’s faith and trust in the Fidelity 

Plan is offered in the inspiring record of the Association’s steady and 
consistent growth throughout the twenty years of its existence. Even more 
eloquent is the splendid increase in business enjoyed by the Association 
throughout 1931. 

Despite unusual business conditions and world-wide unrest, 1931 is prov- 
ing to be Fidelity’s greatest year. And yet, this should occasion no surprise. 
—for the trend of money has been towards SAFETY, DIVERSIFICA- 
TION and GUARANTEED RETURN rather than speculation with its 
attendant dangers. 

Fidelity’s unequalled safety structure has appealed to an ever-increasing 
number of the keenest bankers, business and professional men and women 
the country over. As a consequence, we find it possible to announce with 
justifiable pride a 2¢% gain over the same period in 1930. 


Resources Now Over $28,000,000 


FIDELITY 


INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Wheeling, West Virginia 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Three Company Luncheons 
The Aetna Life, Home Life of New 
York and Mutual Life of New York 
each entertained its representatives at 
luncheon Wednesday. 


The largest financial institution in the United States devoted exclusively to the 
Claris Adams, executive vice-presi- building of incomes 
dent American Life of Detroit, is at- 
tending the convention. 
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G. F. CLAYPOOL, Vice-President 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HERE’S satisfaction in con- 
tinuing to build a progressive 
organization. 


Central Life—now in its thirty-sixth 
year—looks forward to another year 
of aggressive activity in the Middle 
West. 


Men interested in Central Life Agency 
Managerships should write Pearce 
H. Young, superiniendent of 
agencies, for personal 
interviews. 


Cent ral Life 


Assurance Society 


(MUTUAL) 
T. C. DENNY, President 
DES MOINES IOWA 





The Knights 


Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


invites you to visit their modern new Home 
Office Building which was just recently 
opened at Ridge and Galveston Avenues, 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

















THE KNIGHTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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The Next Ten Years 


HERE comes a period of years in 

the life of every business concern 
when the greatest expansion is made 
and the greatest growth is recorded. 


The Bankers Life of Nebraska is in 
that period.. Every resource of our 
Agency organization is centered upon 
developing new territory. 


This expansion program provides 
splendid opportunities for men of Gen- 
eral Agency caliber in the states of 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 


Write 
A. B. OLSON, Mgr. of Agencies 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 
Home Office - - 


Lincoln, Nebraska 























A Field-Minded Management 


ASSURES SUCCESS TO THOSE 
CAPABLE OF BUILDING AGENCIES 


Some of Our Equipment: 


An Educational Course that teaches the fundamentals of life 
insurance, giving the new agent confidence in himself and enabling 
him to approach the public intelligently. 


Field Schools conducted by an instructor of national repute who 
bases his teaching on experience, assisted by able and aggressive 
life insurance men. Actual field training given. 


A complete line of policies from birth to age 65. 
Accident and Health insurance. 


Direct Mail circularizing. No need for the agent to make a cold 
canvass. The company’s Direct Mail service is at his command. 

Leads from periodic mailings to policyholders—family leads— 
advertising leads. 


Attractive sales literature—booklets—folders—cards—sales vis- 
ualizers—calendars—wallets—lighters—coin clocks. 


A Friendly Organization 


Attractive Openings—California—Illinois—lowa—Michigan—M innesota—Ohio— 
Oregon—South Dakota—Texas—Washington—W isconsin 


DInelere 


/hsutance Company ofAmerica- 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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THE MACCABEES BUILDING 
Detroit - Michigan 
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AN OPPORTUNITY! 


WITH 


A GREAT HUMAN SERVICE INSTITUTION 
DEDICATED TO THE BENEFIT OF MANKIND 


GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS 


A real organizer may build 
to an annual income of 


$25,000.00 


Total Admitted Assets..................... $46,378,339.96 
Legal Reserve Am. Ex. 314%.............. $38,578,959.00 


MORE THAN A LIFE INSURANCE ORGANIZATION 
SUPPORTING AND EFFICIENT HOME OFFICE CO-OPERATION 


Address 


oerrot "THE MACCABEES cacan 


D. J. COAKLEY, Supreme Commander C. L. BIGGS, Supreme Record Keeper 
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AMERICAN CENTRA 





Old Line Legal Reserve 














HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





L LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Established 1899 
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Plans Followed in Selling 
Annuity Contracts Given 


In connection with the present drive 
for annuity business several interesting 
examples of annuity sales and the 
methods used in closing them were 
given at the Million Dollar Round Table. 


* * * 


we are in business to sell life insurance 
and not to invest money other than for 
our clients and policyholders.’ So many 
of those cases came up that we evolved 
an investment plan. 

“T assume that if you were interested 


LLOYD BUNTING, New York: Four you could put $1,000 a year away into 


years ago we picked out 20 men who 
were vice-presidents of the big corpo- 
rations in New York and started to 
see what success we would have with 
those 20. In the first year I had the 
good fortune of selling eight of them, 
and we have closed 15 of them since. 

When I went in I said, “Mr. Ham- 
mell, I am a total stranger to you. I 
have come to take five minutes.” I put 
the watch on the table. “I represent the 
Equitable Life Insurance Society, and 
strange as it may seem I did not come 
to sell you life insurance. I should like 
to have that established in the begin- 
ning. There are many things life in- 
surance companies do besides selling 
life insurance. One of them is that they 
have long experience with investing 
money. It is that which I want to talk 
about. Will you bear with me these 
five minutes that I have asked for, and 
I will gracefully retire?” 

Most of them say, “Sit down.” In 
fact nearly all of them did, because 
they saw that I meant it when I said 
I was going to take only five minutes. 

“We have many people ask whether 
the life insurance companies could in- 
vest the money for them even if they 
were not interested in buying life in- 
surance. We have to reply, ‘No, that 
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LOUIS ROTH, Buffalo 
Mr. Roth spoke at Friday’s session 
on “The Life Underwriter Organized.” 
He also took an active part in the Mil- 
lion Dollar. Round Table. 


a plan, is that so?” 

os 

“Now, I have laid this out on the 
basis of investment of $1,000 a year. 
This is not life insurance. There is no 
life insurance involved, and if you die 
the first couple of years will lose a lit- 
tle money. Like all investments, the 
purpose behind this plan is to live.” 
Then I went in, opened up my book as 
we have the book worked out, to ages 
30 to 50, showing what man can get 
if he invests $1,000 a year and retires 
his annuity. I knew my page by heart. 
As I went along I kept watching the 
man to see if there was any interest. 
I found that in almost every instance 
there was considerable interest, be- 
cause the man had never heard of it 
before. It was something brand new to 
him. I was keeping my word. I was not 
selling this man life insurance. The 
first thing you know he would ask me 
questions and I would answer them. 
Then when the five minutes were up I 
would get up, thank the man for his 
time, and in most cases he would si’ 
down again. It did not result in many 
immediate sales. It resulted usually in 
a sale after three years. Strange as it 
may seem, in a big percentage of the 
cases it results in the sale of life in- 
surance, because as we went over t* 
thing the man would say, “Well, M~ 
Bunting, I have my money in such- 
and-such investments,” and then he 
would start to illustrate. Many times 
right then and there I would say, “I 
really do not think that this is what 
you are interested in, Mr. Hammell. I 
think that you are interested in life in- 
surance, because I can point out one 
or two things about vour estate on 
which it is clear to me that what you 
need is life insurance.” 

Then I turn over to the back of mv 
book where we have on page 32 an 
illustration of a $10,000 convertible 
policy. I went along multiplying those 
figures by three, two and one-half, or 
four, as the case may be, and in more 
than half the cases we sold convertible 
—I mean where we were safe—and the 
others we sold the retirement annuity. 

Now, because of conditions, we are 
starting over with our old clients and 
are going to see them saying, “Rill ' 
have to see you today about life in- 
surance, because we went all over that 
and I know how things stand.” I s‘t 
down and talk over the retirement an- 
nuity. It is resulting in sales of insur- 
ance and particularly annuity because 
of the sudden interest in annuity and 
because of the sad experience that so 
many are having. 

* * * 


DIX TEACHENOR, Kansas City: In 
these times we ought to spend more 
time with our clients in holding their 
confiedence. I cannot sell any man who 
does not have confidence in me. I have 
a lot of calls asking for my advice. 
That is worth more to me than a dol- 
lar or razzing some fellow who does 
not want to buy insurance at this time. 
_I am perfectly astounded in these 
times at the amount of annuity I have 
been able to sell people who I thourht 
had little or no money, and I have done 
more service with them I actually be- 
lieve than with some of my larger 
clients. Before I took the train here I 
went out to see a man and his wife. 
and I sold them a $1,500 annuitv, and. 
believe me, they thanked me for the 
service. Instead of my thanking them, 
they thanked me. 

A few years ago T-started to sell an- 


nuities. I did not particularly try for it, 
but last year I found after adding them 
up that I had about 160 applications 
with $2,500 cash on each one. This year 
I have taken $4,000 on the average ap- 
plication. I believe in life insurance any 
time—summertime, Christmas-time, or 
any time. Somebody is always being 
born, somebody is being married all th« 
time. It is merely our particular atti- 
tude. People have to live now as in any 
day. 
* * * 

LOUIS C. ROTH, Buffalo: I am tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that today 
men’s estates have been depleted as a 
general rule, and that the plans that 
they have made previously could not 
be carried out today if they were to 
pass out of the picture. 

I am using this approach: “Mr. 
Jones, men tell me that the plans they 
made a year or two ago for the se- 
curity and protection of their estates 
could not be carried out to date. Would 
this be true in your case?” 

Another thought that I will advance 
and I will set down is this: Ofttimes 
men say, “I have all the life insurance 
that I am interested in,” or “I am not 
interested in life insurance.” I will just 
briefly tell you how I answer that. I 
say to a man when he brings up this 
particular thought: “Mr. Jones, a man 
of your intelligence and experience is 
interested in the best and most eco- 
nomical instrument that he can emplov 
to carry out his plans, and if it is life 
insurance you will employ it.” 

I have probably done better than a 
million dollars worth of business in the 
last year on the underwriting of col- 
lateral loans, and every dollar’s worth 
of it was cash to me—I mean by that, 
the premiums were paid in this way. 

I went to the presidents of the three 
local banks and suggested this: “Mr 
Smith, if I owed you $100,000 do you 
suppose that I would be good for 
$103,000 or $104,000?” and he said in 
each case that would possibly be true. 
In presenting it to the prospect I said 
“If you owed $100,000, would it make 
much difference to you if you owed 
$103,000 or $104,000?” As a matter of 
fact, in most collateral loans where 
there is $100,000, there is approxi- 
mately 1,000 shares of stock of this 
collateral security, and no man who to- 
day has been on the market is hold- 
ing out for three or four points. In 
each instance where I have handled 
collateral loans the bank has added the 
first premium to the collateral loan. 

* * * 


F. G. HINDS, Philadelphia: Some- 
body this morning brought up the sub- 
ject of annuities and how - Bn affect 
the sale of life insurance. I think that 
annuities and life insurance go hand 
in hand. All of us are interested in and 
have heard of estate preservation. I 
had an interesting situation occur just 
before I left Philadelphia. I accident- 
ally bumped into a man whom I had 
taken a check from in April of this 
year for $500,000 for an annuity. He 
stopped me and said, “Wait a minute. 
When do I get my first dividends (as 
he called them) ?” I told him. 

He said, “You know, I have been 
meaning to call you up. I don’t think 
you made enough money on that an- 
nuity you sold me. I figured up the 
other day, and you will remember you 
told me, when we went over the se- 
curities, what I should sell to get the 
annuity. You worked hard to make me 
sell those securities. Do you know that 
I am $128,000 better off today due to 
the fact that you sold me that an- 
nuity ?” 

Well, he didn’t give me any more 
commission, but nevertheless I think 
that thought is interesting from the 
fact that it is estate preservation, and 
in that way I think it runs hand in 
hand with life insurance, because life 
insurance unquestionably is_ estate 
preservation. 

One other thought, and I am through. 
Probably my English parentage has 
made~me enthusiastic about annuities. 





Officers of American 


College Are Re-elected 











All officers of the American College 
of Life Underwriters were re-elected in 
a late evening session Tuesday by the 
board of directors following a dinner, 

E. J. Clark of the John Hancock in 
Baltimore was renamed president; W. 
M. Duff, Equitable of New York in 
Pittsburgh, vice president; Dr. S. §. 
Huebner, dean; Dr. David McCahan, sec- 
retary and assistant dean; F. W. Ganse, 
Boston, treasurer; A. M. Spalding, 
Equitable in New York City, registrar. 

Four directors whose terms expired at 
this time were re-elected—J. S. Myrick, 
Mutual Life of New York in New York 
City; C. L. Scott, Massachusetts Mutual 
in Kansas City; J. S. Edwards, Aetna 
Life in Denver, and J. M. Holcombe, Jr., 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

The resignations of Hugh D. Hart, 
former vice president of the Penn Mu- 
tual, from the board of directors, as 
well as from the executive committee 
were accepted. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice president 
Penn Mutual, was elected to the board 
and to the executive committee. Herbert 
M. Woollen, president of American Cen- 
tral of Indianapolis, was named to 
board, doubtless because of his interest 
in the C. L. U. movement. The American 
Central guarantees an income of $3,000 
for one year to all of its men who win 
the C. L. U. designation. Other new di- 
rectors are Mr. Spalding, Oliver M. 
Thurman, agency vice president Mutual 
Benefit; Jerome Clark, vice president 
Union Central and O. Sam Cummings, 
general agent in Dallas for the Kansas 
City Life. 

Dr. McCahan was added to the execu- 
tive committee. Except for Dr. Steven- 
son and Dr. McCahan, membership re- 
mains the same—E. S. Brashears, Union 
Central Life in Washington, D. C., and 
Messrs. Duff, Ganse, Holcombe, Clark 
and Huebner. 


and I have been trying to sell them 
over a period of the last five years, even 
during the so-called “boom.” People 
laughed at me when I talked 4% per 
cent, but I find that today they are re- 
ceiving me with open arms. It is simply 
a change in attitude. 

The English people are unquestion- 
ably the largest buyers of annuities in 
the world. They don’t sell them over 
there; the English people buy them. 
Unquestionably England is in a chaotic 
condition today. She is going to come 
through; there isn’t any doubt of it. 





Offers “Fortune” 
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VASH YOUNG, New York 
Fquitable Life of New York 
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C.L.U. BOOKS 


Aoents seeking to qualify for 

the C. L. U. designation need a 
considerable number of text books. 
The National Underwriter as a ser- 
vice to the business has arranged 
to supply any or all of the books 
needed, no matter by whom they 
are published. Write to the book 
department, The National Under- 
writer, for the list and prices. The 
book department will cooperate 
with all agents seeking to qualify. 
Many other useful books for insur- 
ance agents are published and sold 
by the book department. 











Write for our Life Insurance Catalog 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
420 EAST FOURTH ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 


iT ° ° ° 
Come Again!’?—our parting words six 


\ years ago when the National Life Convention was held in Kansas City. 


“Come Again!”’— our standing invitation to 


the National Life Convention. 








cies In sending our greetings and assurance of 
Anemnnce Co our hearty support of the National Association ot Life Underwriters, we 4 
y want to reiterate again our invitation to the National Life Convention to 


come again to Kansas City not years hence but soon. 


Located at the cross-roads of the Continent, 





, ’ many of you are this way at some time each year, so on these occasion 4 
Oo ee as well, you are urged to visit us. | 4 
Business Men's Assurance Company of America 4 

WI. Grant ~President | 

Kansas (ity Life Insurance Company ; 

JSBReynolds - President 4 

Midland Life Insurance Company : 


Daniel Boone - President 


National Fidelity Life InsuranceCompany - 
RalphHRice ~heaaed 
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STUMES & LOEB 


General Agents 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


US 


1525 One La Salle Street Bldg. 
Tel. Rand. 0560 


Chicago, Ill. 








Bokum & Dingle 


GENERAL AGENTS 


ee 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 


One La Salle St. Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 











LZ 
“I. 7 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


or 


William M. Houze | 


General Agents 


One La Salle St. Bidg. 
Telephone: Randolph 9336 
Chicago, Illinois 


Exceptional Opportunities 
For Full Time Agents 
and Brokers in Our New 
Agency. 

Will be Glad to Have You 
Call and Get Acquainted. 














nap lttl | | The Life Insurance Center 
nai | 


All general agents whose names 
appear here are located in the One 
La Salle Street Building which con- 
tains more life insurance general Assets 





Telephone Randolph 9072 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


Oldest in America) 


of Chicago 


agencies and branch offices than $1,052,196,494 

any other building in Chicago. Insurance in Force 
This fine new office building $4,464,278,069 

opened April, 1930, is truly the 

Life Insurance Center of Chicago. R. E. SPAULDING 
You are invited to visit all offices Manager 

whose names appear here. One La Salle Street Bidg. 

CHICAGO 

















AETNA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD 


We offer opportunity to men of vision. 


Brokers will find us especially equipped to aid 
them with their problems. 

Non-Participating and Participating Life In- 
surance, 

Group Life Insurance; Group Disability; Acci- 
dent and Health. 


S.T. WHATLEY 


~ General Agent 
1914 One La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 





Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 
Leon A. Triggs, C.L.U., General Agent 
for Minnesota and Illinois 


Suite 412-16 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis 
Suite 1229-43 One La Salle Street Bidg., Chicago 


Personal attention given to brokerage business— 
be it one thousand or a million. 
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Financing Agents 
In Medium Town 


Advances Generally Unsafe Ex- 
cept on Security of Earned 
Commissions 





RECORDS PROVE LOSSES 





Policyholders’ Notes Should Be Bank- 
able or Should Not Be 
Accepted for Net 





By GORDON H. CAMPBELL 
General Agent Aetna, Little Rock 


The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments has seen fit to divide those in at- 
tendance into three groups for a discus- 
sion of the subjects before us. The divi- 
sion in which we are placed depends 
upon the size of the town in which the 
general agency is located. Under this 
division, those of us who are gathered 
here come under Group 2, operating in 
towns of more than 50,000 but less than 
500,000 population. 

Our subject is “Financing Agents 
and Their Business” and it seems to me, 
a more proper division, so far as this 
particular subject is concerned, would 
be one between the smaller and the 
larger agencies. In an organization 
where there are only half a dozen or so 
agents, it is entirely possible for the 
general agent to personally come in 
contact with each agent each day. It is 
possible for him to do some personal 
work with each of them and not only 
possible, but most probable, that if he 
is making any advances, he will not only 
be coaching, but dividing his commis- 
sions or giving them entirely to some 
or all of these agents, and if part of 
them are indebted to him, these men 
will be especially favored. 


Help to Weaker Men May 
Be Unfair to Better Ones 


I have heard many general agents 
running smaller agencies say they have 
been able to finance even new agents, 
making regular advances to them, and 
have handled the business successfully 
and profitably. In each case, however, 
when I have questioned the general 
agent closely, I have found that he in- 
variably nursed along the agent to 
whom he was making the advance, often 
to the extent of writing a considerable 
part of such agent’s business and in do- 
ing so had often neglected the agent 
who was not getting an advance and 
who was really profitable to him. I have 
for some time contended that the capa- 
ble, self-supporting solicitor in such an 
agency was not getting his share of the 
general agent’s time, thought and atten- 
tion. It is perfectly natural for a gen- 
eral agent to try to pull out of the hole 
the fellow who owes him, thus making 
an unfair contribution to the weaker 
brothers and thus not doing sufficient 
for the very man who is profitable to 
him—that is the man who can get along 
without an advance. 


Larger Agency Must 
Have Definite Rules 


In a large agency, I feel the problem 
is a different one. We have in our organ- 
ization about 100 men. I, therefore, am 
unable to devote any time to personally 
soliciting with the men. We have sev- 
eral supervisors and assistant manag- 
ers who do this work, and it is necessary 
that we have more or less hard and fast 
rules as to the amount of help that is 
given, so all will be treated alike. 

I think the matter of financing should 
be divided probably into three types: 

First, a new agent; second, the agent 
coming to us from another company, 
and third, the agent who has either 


some deferred commissions or renewals. 


I have, from time to time, tried the 
method of advancing to picked men who 
were just coming into our business, men 
who had been successful in other lines 
of endeavor but who had not accumu- 
lated sufficient to take care of their liv- 
ing expenses while getting started in a 
new business. I have, on various occa- 
sions, gone back over a five-year period 
and totalled the amount of business re- 
ceived from such new men. I then fig- 
ured the value of that business to me as 
a general agent and set over against 
this, the amount of loss I had incurred, 
and in every case, I have found that the 
investment was a very bad one and I 
have, therefore, discontinued entirely 
the matter of financing new men. I don’t 
say that it cannot be done profitably. I 
do say that I cannot do it, and I have 
certainly given it a fair trial. 


New Men and Those 
From Other Companies 


For some time past, when I am talk- 
ing to a prospect about entering the life 
insurance business, before the conver- 
sation has gone very far, I find out 
whether or not he is able to finance him- 
self for a period of at least 60 or 90 
days. If he is a man with a large and 
expensive family, I want to know that 
he can take care of himself for a period 
of at least four to six months and if I 
find that he is unable to do this, I bring 
the conversation to a close, advising him 
against going into the business until he 
has accumulated sufficient capital to 
take care of himself for at least a few 
months. 


The second type of men who want 
financing is those who come from an- 
other company. There is a very occa- 
sional case where a man has a just 
cause for leaving another company, or 
where he doesn’t fit into their organiza- 
tion and can do better with you than 
with the other fellow. Such a case, how- 
ever, in my opinion is very rare and if 
such a man needs financing from you, 
it is almost a certainty that he is heav- 
ily indebted to the other company. I 
have tried out these men with disas- 
trous experience. 


Should be Able to Finance 
Own Men on Renewals 


The third class that needs financing 
is those men who are already in the 
business, who either have deferred com- 
missions or renewal accounts, and I feel 
that every general agency should be in 
a position to assist men of this type. In 
fact, I feel that there is an obligation 
on the part of the general agent to help 
such men, if they have either deferred 
commissions or renewals as collateral 
that will make the general agent rea- 
sonably safe. In considering this type, 
we should probably also consider the 
second part of our subject, that is, fi- 
nancing the business of our agents, and 
by this is probably meant the matter of 
financing their notes. 


I consider there are three ways of fi- 
nancing such an agent: First, through 
helping him to handle notes; second, 
through an advance, and third, through 
a line of credit arranged for him at the 
bank. 

Care in Discounting 

Notes of Policyholders 

Let us first talk about the matter of 
discounting notes. This may either be 
done by the general agent himself, if he 
has sufficient capital with which to han- 
dle it, or it may be done at the bank, 
either on the security of the note itself 
or the endorsement of the agent and the 
general agent. Personally, I am opposed 
to the general agent handling any vol- 
ume of notes. 

We have a rule in our agency that we 
do not accept notes except those that 
are bankable. On numerous occasions 
an agent may secure a note that would 
be considered bankable, but the local 
bank—particularly if it is a small town 





—is unwilling to take on any additional 
paper at that particular time of the 
year. Such notes we handle for our 
agents, either carrying them ourselves 
or discounting them at our local bank 
with our endorsement. Under no condi- 
tions, however, do we take a note with- 
out a mercantile report and written 
statement from the agent regarding the 
policyholders’ ability and reputation for 
paying his debts and, in addition, we 
often get a report from the cashier of 
the local bank as to whether or not he 
considers the paper bankable. I believe 
that notes that are not bankable notes 
should not be accepted by an insurance 
agent. 


Making Regular Advances 
Or Straight Loan 


The second method of helping such an 
agent is to make him regular weekly or 
monthly advances or a straight loan. 
There are times when an agent deserves 
this help and when a general agent can 
with reasonable safety give it to him, 
taking into consideration the amount of 
business that he has written, his de- 
ferred commissions and renewals. How- 
ever, if an agent has been in the busi- 
ness one or two years and is not making 
a living, I think the general agent 
makes a mistake in starting to make 
loans to such a man because it is going 
to be an endless source of trouble, con- 
stant expense, and the general agent 
will constantly have an investment in 
the agent in the form of a loan as well 
as the investment for training him as 
an agent. Some men simply cannot 
write enough life insurance to make a 
living. 


Arrange for Agent’s Credit 
At a Local Bank 


The third method of financing men is 
the one I believe to be the most satis- 
factory, both from the standpoint of the 
agent and the general agent and that is, 
to arrange for a line of credit at the lo- 
cal bank, that line of credit being based 
on the value of the agent’s renewal ac- 
count. 

I have for many years had such an 
arrangement with one of our local banks 
and now have arrangements with sev- 
eral banks located throughout our ter- 
ritory. I have a special form which I 
have had prepared by an attorney in or- 
der for the agent to make an assign- 
ment of his renewals to the bank, to be 
attached to a collateral note. This as- 
signment has certain advantages. In the 
first place, it shows the bank I have 
given the matter thought and consid- 
eration and I know that their attorney, 
if the matter is presented to him, will 
approve of the form as drawn up. This 
form has a second advantage in that, 
should the agent default, should he 
leave you, or for some other reason not 
give his paper proper attention, the as- 
signment is so drawn that the general 
agent can confiscate his renewals in 
case he should pay off the note himself. 
I have a number of these forms here 
and will be glad to show them to any 
of you who are interested. We have been 
arranging for these loans regularly for 
the last ten years. No bank has lost a 
cent on them. In fact, we would not per- 
mit them to do so, for as long as they 
follow our recommendations as to the 
amount to be loaned, I know that I am 
always safe in paying off the note and 
taking it over. 

These notes are usually made for 
four months. The cashier in our office 
makes a payment on the notes every 15 
days out of the agent’s renewals. The 
agent of course pays the interest on this 
note, thus saving the general agent this 
expense, and he gradually builds up a 
credit standing for himself with the lo- 
cal bank, so as time goes on he becomes 
able to handle his matters with them 
without any reference whatever to the 
general agent, thus saving both his time 
and his credit. 


Duval Gives Sensible 
and Practical Advice 


Herman Duval, pinch hitting on the 
final afternoon’s program for Clifford 
McMillen, New York City general agent 
for the Northwestern Mutual, made a 
big hit with much sensible, usable aq. 
vice. His subject was “Personal Effec- 
tiveness.” Mr. Duval, for sixteen years, 
has been a member of the Northwestern 
Mutual’s Marathon Club, writing in 
that period over 2,000 lives for $27, 
000,000. 

Mr. Duval said the factors of cour- 
age, enthusiasm and work are para- 
mount in personal effectiveness. A com- 
bination of the three is absolutely un- 
beatable. 

As an illustration of courage, Mr. 
Duval related an early experience. He 
was working on what looked like a $50,- 
000 case. He was about to get married 
and was depending on the commission, 
He went to the outer office of the pros- 
pect and was told by the secretary to 
go right in. 


Prospect, Who Was Busy, 
Became Very Abusive 


The prospect was busy in a conference 
and became almost abusive towards 
Mr. Duval, who apologized, explaining 
the secretary’s instructions and then 
starting to back out. The prospect ad- 
vanced and Mr. Duval turned and ran 
out. 

Later that day Mr. Duval mustered 
his courage again, called the prospect 
on the telephone, apologized and got 
the business. 

It is important, he said, to make a 
good impression on the first interview. 
If the first impression is bad, the case 
is hopeless. If the first impression is 
favorable, make the most of it, he ad- 
vised. Get the data. 

Don’t talk too long. Watch the pros- 
pect, if he becomes restive get out. He 
related selling a man without saying 
a word, merely walking in, handing 
over the policy and waiting for the 
prospect to read it. He knew intuitively 
that the process would appeal to that 
man. 

One piece of advice was never to cool 
your heels in the outer office. If the 
agent must wait, Mr. Duval advised 
cold canvassing someone across the 
hall, sharpening the wits and holding 
the momentum. Staleness comes in sit- 
ting in the outer office. 

Mr. Duval mentioned the importance 
of health to an agent who must domi- 
nate the interview. i 

If an application is written early in 
the morning, the agent should make 
hay. He is then full of steam. He is 
doubly magnetic. 

Mr. Duval recommends selling small 
policies as well as large. 

He advised adapting the sales talk 
to economic conditions. Need for insur- 
ance was never greater than today. 
The job is to find the man with a ca- 
pacity to buy. He exists in abundance. 


Present Case Properly 
to Home Office 


The case should be prepared prop- 
erly before calling, he declared. Like- 
wise the case should be properly pre- 
sented to the home office. 

Mr. Duval says he does not use the 
programming method except when 
necessary. 

He uses the indirect method, fre 
quently chatting with a friend, waiting, 
for instance, for the question, “How's 
business?” Whereat he tells about @ 
case he closed recently and repeats 
arguments he used in the sale. ; 

Supersalesmen are rare, he said. Leg 
work is important. All the life insur 
ance knowledge in the world plus & 
magnetic personality are of little a 
unless those qualities are applied every 


day. S ef 
e agent, he declared, is more ¢ 
fective if he does not need the commis: 
sion. Most people like to be advised by 
successful specialists. 
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Get Prospect to 
See His Situation 


(Continued from Page 10) 
on the paper right under the line, “No. 
2, — Retirement — Independence in Old 
e,” 

“Then I say, “What are you doing 
about that?” He will say that he buys 
some bonds, some stocks, some building 
and loan, some real estate, etc., and 
probably has a savings account, and I 
write them down as he mentions them. 
| always agree that he has acted wisely, 
that his selections have probably been 
very good, that he no doubt has had 
able counsel, etc. 


Get Him to Name 
Income He Will Need 


After learning that he is putting 
away some money each year, I ask what 
he has determined will be an adequate 
monthly income when he is ready to re- 
tire. If he mentions too small an 
amount, like $100, I talk him up to a 
reasonable figure. If he mentions an 
amount beyond his reach, I mention that 
the children will be self-supporting, that 
his wants will be less, etc., and get him 
to agree on a reasonable figure; for ex- 
ample, $400 per month, and I promptly 
write it down. Please note that I have 
never mentioned life insurance nor 
brought up any discussion about the 
comparative merit of life insurance and 
any other investment. I usually conclude 
the discussion of problem No. 2 by ask- 
ing what his present plan of investment 
is and that brings out his present ability 
to invest regardless of what he may 
have. done in the past. I never ask a 
man what his salary or income is, but 
can generally find out how much per 
year he has to invest and that is the 
money, after all, that can be of any 
interest to me. 


Family Protection Put 
Down As No. 3 


I then draw a line across the paper 
under the No. 2 problem and ask him 
what his number three financial problem 
in life is. After hesitation and prompt- 
ing he will say, the care of his family, 
if he dies. I then write down: “No. 3.— 
Family Protection.” 

I agree with him and ask him how 
he is handling that situation. The an- 
swer is usually a little life insurance. 

I ask him how much his family will 
need per month to live on. He usually 
says considerably less than the goal he 
sets for his own retirement and we set- 
tle that point right then that a widow 
with two children cannot live on less 
than two old folks. I manage to write 
down $400 a month. 

Then I get sympathetic and acknowl- 
edge that most men have the same 
problem, want to do something about it, 
but just cannot save or invest money 
and buy life insurance, too. 


Caused Him to Do 
Concentrated Thinking 


By this time I have caused my pros- 
pect to do more concentrated thinking 
on this one subject than he has prob- 
ably ever done before. I say to him, 
“Would you be interested in knowing 
about a plan of investment that will 
solve your No. 2 problem as well as you 
have been doing it and, at the same 
ume, solve your No. 3 problem without 
your investing any more money per 
year than you are now putting aside?” 
When said with a smile and not too 
eamniety, the answer is invariably 

“All right, then, look at this,” and I 
write down “$100,000.” : 

_ “Did by know that if you deposit 
m round figures $3,000 per year, you 
can have $100,000 of life insurance? 
pr Aare of your age that owns $100,000 
of life insurance has accomplished two 
things. He knows first that at age 65 

be sure of an income of $400 
per month as long as either he or his 
e@ lives. Furthermore, if he dies, he 














can be sure that his family can have an 
income of $400 a month as long as any 
of them live. Now isn’t that a new “Good as Gold” 
thought for you to ponder over? I 


would like to show you that that is writ- ° e 

ten in every policy. you now own. The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 
“Life insurance is the only balanced 

investment in all the world that will —OF AMERICA— 








take care of your family if you die and 
take care of you if you live.” 

If he can be closed, I do my best, but 
do not push him. I do not want to sell 
him; I want him to buy. My whole 
thought has been to get acquainted with 
him, to get him to know that he has a 
problem, to get him to know that I have 
a solution for his problem and to de- 
velop a willingness for him to see me at 
a time when I have some figures with 
me that will definitely close him. 

Then, if I want to go further, I ask 
him if he has a number four financial 


Affords exceptional opportunities in Penn- 
syluania — New Jersey —New York and 
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and Conscientious man. 
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problem in life. After some hesitation Home Office: 570,000 
e. er § s 0 
and prompting, I get him to admit that Ne cITY by a i i 1 Polici 








he might be retired by illness or acci- 
dent. Then I write down: “No. 4.—Disa- 
bility.” 

I then tell him that my double-bar- 
relled solution of his number two and 
number three problems becomes triple- 
barrelled, because the same life insur- The Colonial led 42 of the 50 leaders for i im Industrial Insurance im force in 1930 
ance will take care of old age, his fam- 
ily, if he dies, and himself if he lives 
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Beiter Training 
To Check Wastage 


(Continued from page 9) 

the money value of the long course 
study idea, as typified by the chartered 
life underwriter program, as a means 
of increasing the current income of the 
underwriter. An underwriter who is not 
successful financially will leave the busi- 
ness, and I had in mind Benjamin 
Franklin’s practical injunction that “If 
a man empties his purse into his head, 
no man can take it away from him; an 
investment in knowledge always pays 
the best interest.” I also had in mind 
his further injunction that “Poverty 
often deprives a man of all spirit and 
virtue; it is hard for an empty bag to 
stand upright.” This year, for a few 
minutes, I wish to stress that same long 
course study idea as a means of counter- 
acting the two great wastages to which 
I have referred. 


Favorable Attitudes 
Built Up In Sale 


The insured’s favorable attitude to- 
wards his life insurance is created prin- 
cipally in the original sale of the policy. 
Subsequently, it should be maintained 
and built up through continuing and 
consistent service on the part of the 
underwriter. If that is done the insured 
will understand and appreciate the 
three great functions of his life insur- 
ance. He will know (1) that life insur- 
ance is designed to furnish an invest- 
ment estate if the insured is denied the 
time to accumulate one through his own 
efforts; (2) that it is designed to create 
for him an investment estate while he 
lives by protecting him, as no other in- 
vestment can, against his natural weak- 
nesses in the fields of semi-compulsory 
labor, semi-compulsory thrift, and 
sound investment along the lines of 
each of the 15 attributes of a perfect 
investment on the installment plan; (3) 
that it serves as an emergency fund 
to protect all he owns in his estate 
against business reverse emergencies, 
credit emergencies, liquidation emer- 
gencies at the time of death, as well as 
post-mortem emergencies which may 
strike the estate years after the insured 
lies mouldering in his grave. 


Lapsation Not Often 
Due to Emergency 


The intelligent work, based on knowl- 
edge, performed by the underwriter in 
the original sale, and subsequently fol- 
lowed up with consistent service, consti- 
tutes the principal defense against lap- 
sation. The insured is thus given the 

roper attitude of mind and will not 
eel disposed to fritter away flimsily 
the greatest possession he has. He will 
use his emergency fund only when the 
acid test of an emergency has arisen, 
and will want to restore that emergency 
fund as soon as possible for the next 
emergency, and the next, and the next. 
He will want to maintain the insurance 
fund, not only as protection while he 
works, but also as the means of finally 
meeting the old age emergency. We are 
so in the habit of feeling that our heavy 
lapsation of insurance is forced by the 
immediate conditions in which the in- 
sured finds himself. That is not the 
case, except in certain instances. In- 
stead, much of the problem is attribu- 
table to lack of knowledge concerning 
the significance of life insurance. Other 
assets of much lesser importance are 
available to meet the emergency, but 
the insured, unacquainted with the true 
value of life insurance, regards it as 
least important. Lapsation, in other 
words, is largely attributable to all that 
has gone before in the association be- 
tween policyholder and underwriter. 

We are all acquainted with the large 

rn-over in the ranks of life insurance 

Id representatives, and many there 

who frankly admit they are not 
proud of the showing. Thousands upon 
drop from the ranks each 


year. The reason is obvious: an under- 
writer who is financially unsuccessful 
and mentally unenthusiastic about his 
calling will leave the profession. As- 
suming industry and an aptitude for 
the calling, knowledge is the vehicle to 
increased earnings as well as mental 
satisfaction in daily work. The purse in 
life insurance has two compartments, 
one for money and the other for mental 
satisfaction. Both need to be filled to 
reasonable proportions. Absence of 
knowledge leads to mediocrity and 
spells comparative poverty in both com- 
partments of the economic purse. And 
“it is hard for an empty bag to stand 
upright.” 

All sorts of methods are being ap- 
plied to improve the situation, and 
many are well worth while. But from 
the standpoint of the future I feel that 
there should be greater emphasis upon 
the most fundamental factor of all, 
namely, continued education of a sub- 
stantial nature. I feel that “the longest 
way around is the shortest way home.” 
How many are sent to me from time to 
time “to be sold the business.” But life 
underwriting cannot be sold quickly. 
How many-drop out after several years, 
and who never have had the vision and 
the mastery of the subject matter that 
leads to stick-to-it-tive-ness. 


Needs to Have Good - 
Background of Knowledge 


As I pointed out at Toronto, and so 
often elsewhere: Relatively less and 
less shall we emphasize the purely 
death aspect of life insurance. More and 
more life insurance will be presented as 
a creative force in the fields of thrift, 
investment, credit, private and corpora- 
tion finance, conservation of life, pro- 
tection of the existing property estate 
against numerous types of business re- 
verses, organized philanthropy, and 
fundamental usefulness in the current 
business affairs of the insured. The life 
underwriter must therefore know more 
than just the narrow technique of life 
insurance itself. He must, above all, be 
a business man, competent and confident 
in his knowledge of business, so that 
his mind may be on a parity with that 
of the business man whom he is endea- 
voring to influence and to serve life 
insurance-wise. He therefore needs to 
have a good background of knowledge, 
not only in the principles and practices 
of life insurance, but in the fields of 
economics, sociology, business law, wills, 
trusts and estates, private and corpora- 
tion finance, banking and credit, and in- 
vestments. These are the subjects cov- 
ered by the C. L. U. program. They are 
all inseparably interwoven with com- 
petency in the work of efficient life 
underwriting. These subjects are funda- 
mental to an understanding and solution 
of the many complex problems of any 
business. They give the vision and the 
vocational power which means so much 
in filling more adequately the two com- 
partments—the financial and the men- 
tal—of the economic purse. They can 
only be attained through personal effort 
and study and by following the course 
of the longer study program. 


Will Not Easily Drop 
Out of Ranks 


Those who know these subjects, as- 
suming an aptitude for the calling, will 
not easily drop out of the ranks of 
life insurance. It is altogether too fine 
a calling for that. My own observation 
is that a man who thoroughly knows his 
business is not going to be a “rolling 
stone.” My observation of life under- 
writers has shown me that those who 
have a comprehensive grasp of life in- 
surance and its closely allied studies 
have a lasting attachment to the call- 
ing. Relatively speaking, I believe that 
future records will show that mighty 
few chartered life underwriters will 
drop their calling. I have observed the 
same influence of education at the 
school where I teach. With respect to 
the classes between 1920 and 1930; and 






as regards students stating their pref- 
erence for insurance and following the 
specialized curriculum in that field, it 
appears that 88.3 per cent held their 
first position in the business of insur- 
ance, and 94 per cent of these hold their 
present position in the same business. 


Opposite to Fundamental 
Idea of Life Insurance 


A lapsed policy means loss to all 
parties concerned, the insured, the bene- 
ficiary, the company, and the under- 
writer. In other words it is a wastage. 
Yet it is stated that approximately 60 
per cent of the life insurance written 
is terminated by lapse and surrender, 
i.e., in a manner opposite to the funda- 
mental idea of life insurance. It is also 
stated that about “five months of each 
year are required of the combined 
forces of life insurance to maintain 
static the volume of business in force at 
the beginning of the year.” Aside from 
the loss of renewals, lapsation often 
means to the underwriter the substitu- 
tion of a knocker for a wholehearted 
friend, and a broken endless chain in- 
volving loss of good-will and future 
business. 


Feel for Families But 
Reason About Business 


Some lapses are unavoidable, but 
the majority are preventable. All sorts 
of ways and means are practiced to 
counteract the unfortunate tendency, 
and many are commendable. But again 
I would like to plead the longer course 
study idea as a fundamental procedure 
for an improved situation in the future. 
Again, I feel that from the standpoint 
of the future “the longest way around 
is the shortest way home.” Certainly, 
a well trained underwriter is best 
equipped to meet effectively the most 
common causes of preventable lapse, 
such as (1) twisting and substitution, 
(2) borrowing for flimsy reasons when 
the acid test of an emergency does not 
really exist, or when other less import- 
ant assets are available, and (3) com- 
petition between the life insurance in- 
vestment and other investments. More- 
over, so much life insurance is still sold 
through mere appeal to friendship or 
to the feelings of the heart. Yet all life 
insurance is business life insurance—a 
hard and cold but entirely sensible dol- 
lar program which should be sold 
through the mind if it is to be lasting. 
Men feel for their families, but they 
reason about their business, profession, 
or vocation. With few exceptions, they 
are not fools if fully converted through 
the mind. There is reason to believe 
that a well educated underwriting per- 
sonnel will normally equalize the same 
quota which is now so frequently ob- 
tained in large part by drives and pres- 
sure, and with a much superior sticking 
quality. 


Policyholder “Orphaned” 
Often at Early Date 


The high lapse ratio-is also in large 
part attributable to the high agency 
turn-over. “Resell the business,” one 
hears on every hand. Yet as I have 
stated, the problem is largely tied up 
with what has gone before. And the 
original underwriter is no longer in the 
business, in fact has long ceased to be 
a follow-up factor with reference to the 
insured. The policyholder, in other 
words, has been “orphaned,” and often 
at an early date. I wonder if such or- 
phanage does not prevail today with 
respect to one-half-of all the outstand- 
ing life insurance in this country. Con- 
cerning my own 15 policies, involving 
seven different underwriters in their 
initiation, only two are in the business 
today, and only one was eliminated by 
death. And I am still a young man. Just 
as my observation has shown me that 
underwriters who have a comprehensive 
grasp of life insurance and its closely 
allied study have a lasting attachment 
.to their calling, so-I have also observed 
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that underwriters who have such a 
grasp and who have consistently stayed 
with their calling and have adopted a 
program of consistent service to their 
clientele have also a small lapse ratio. 
One of my frequent questions to life 
underwriter friends is: at is your 
lapse ratio? Those who fall within the 
group I have referred to usually can 
say that their ratio is only somewhere 
between 2 and 5 per cent. What it is in 
many other instances is only too well 
known. 


C. L. U. Students Rapidly 


Increase in Number 


But granting my argument, someone 
will say that everything depends upona 
substantial growth in the C. L. U. move- 
ment. Starting in 1927, and beginning 
effectively only in 1928, the number 
of approved applications for permission 
to take the C. L. U. examinations in 
June of this year totaled 640. This | 
feel represents a remarkable growth in 
the short space of four years, and those 
being only the formative years. In 1928, 
66 candidates presented themselves for 
the examinations. In 1929 the number 
of examined candidates grew to 114, 
an increase of nearly 88 per cent. In 
1930, the number increased to 235, or 
an increase of 106 per cent as compared 
with the previous year. This year, the 
number of examined candidates rose to 
521, or an increase of nearly 122 per 
cent on the larger base of the previous 
year. The examinations were conducted 
at 49 universities and colleges which 
served as our examination centers. 
Everywhere higher institutions of 
learning are co-operating most thor- 
oughly in offering their facilities for the 
conduct of the examinations, and in 
many instances have asked to be desig- 
nated for the purpose. The examined 
candidates were from 151 cities located 
in 37 states, the District of Columbia, 
British Guiana and Cuba, and repre- 
sented 76 different life insurance com- 
panies. 


Evidence of Better 
Preparation of Candidates 





Not only has the number of examined 
candidates for 1931 shown a very satis 
factory increase, even beyond my pre 
diction of 500 at the Toronto conven 
tion, but the results of the examinations 
are also most gratifying. One hu 
and eighty-seven candidates su Tul 
ly completed all five of the examin 
tions. Of this number—167_ received 
their C. L. U. award (having comp! 
three years of satisfactory life 
ance experience)’ thus increasing.“ 
number of charttred life unde 
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to 379. Twenty additional candidates 
passed ali examinations but have still 
to complete their three years of satis- 
factory experience. 

As an indication of cumulative prog- 
ress, it is particularly interesting to 
note that the number of successful 
candidates this year, completing the 
whole series of examinations, is equal 
to 85 per cent of the combined total of 
chartered life underwriters resulting 
from all of the examinations of the 
preceding three years. As further evi- 
dence of more thorough preparation of 
candidates, it should he stated that an- 
other 103 passed all of the examinations 
which they undertook. At present there 
are 324 candidates who now have credit 
for the successful completion of some of 
the five examinations, 33 being credited 
with four of the five, 78 with three ex- 
aminations, 112 with two, and 101 with 
one examination. With comparatively 
few exceptions, these numerous candi- 
dates may be expected to complete the 
balance of their examinations within 
the next two years. It is also interesting 
to bear in mind that of the 187 candi- 
dates who completed all of the examina- 
tions this year, 67 are general agents 
or managers, assistant managers, teach- 
ers of life insurance, sales promotion 
managers, district superintendents, 
agency supervisors, or home office rep- 
resentatives .This is a very encouraging 
sign in the formative years of the col- 
lege. This group emphasizes the im- 
portance of the C. L. U. program as a 
means of improved ability to advise the 
agency personnel. 


Co-operation of Colleges 
and Home Offices 


Very satisfactory progress has also 
been made in increasing the number of 
higher institutions of learning which are 
co-operating in the installation of life 
insurance courses designed to meet the 
first two educational objectives of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
namely, (1) the offering of courses for 
the preparation of those who contem- 
plate entering the profession of life 
underwriting, and (2) the oifering of 
life insurance instruction to the lay 
student, who although preparing for 
some other career should nevertheless 
be thoroughly conversant with the in- 
fluence of life insurance to the family, 
the personal investment estate, and 
business. The number of co-operating 
home offices of life insurance compan- 
ies is also rapidly increasing, and this 
movement is bound to produce excellent 
results. Moreover, I am happy to note 
the growing emphasis upon the three 
year program of study which the offi- 
cers of the college have been urging so 
strongly for those who have not pre- 
viously had the opportunity to study 
the subjects covered by the C. L. U. 
program. The C. L. U. designation is 
equivalent to a degree, as regards qual- 
ity, standards adopted, and scope of 
subject matter covered. It is based upon 
the longer course study idea and the 
goal should be attained over a three 
year period of study as contrasted with 
attempts to acquire the same through 
a short snappy process of study. In 
fact, arrangements have been made this 
year to permit the examinations to be 
taken in four installments, spread over 
a four year period, if the candidate so 
desires. If more undertook the work in 
this systematic manner, there would be 
more chartered life underwriters at the 
end of three or four years, and without 
inconvenience and undue pressure upon 
daily work. I am happy to say that this 
year 298 candidates presented them- 
selves for but one or two installments. 


Local Chapters of C. L. U. 
At Many Points 


With respect to next year, the pros- 
pects seem bright indeed. During recent 
months I have had occasion to visit 
most of the important cities in the 
country, and everywhere I have noted 
the utmost enthusiasm for the C. L. U. 
movement. Mistakes of procedure are 










now understood, and plans are being 
perfected nearly everywhere to pursue 
the work on the proper basis of time 
and financial expenditure. In most of 
our large cities we now have a sub- 
stantial nucleus of chartered life under- 
writers, banded together in effective 
working chapters. These chapters I have 
had occasion to visit in large numbers. 
The members all seem enthusiastic and 
everywhere I have been conscious of 
the wholehearted support of our alumni. 
They always speak of the good they 
have derived from their effort at con- 
centrated study, both financially and 
intellectually. I have always felt that 
the greatest asset to any worthwhile 
educational institution is a satisfied 
alumni. This we now have in a large 
number of centers, and will soon have 
in many more centers. They will sow 
the seed as few other sowers can and 
the cumulative effect will be ever great- 
er and greater. I have no hesitancy in 
predicting that next June the number of 
candidates presenting themselves for 
examination will number at least 750. 
It is dangerous to predict a 100 per cent 
increase each year on the larger basis 
of the previous year. I shall therefore 
not predict a doubling to 1000 next 
year. Yet that is very likely to be the 
case. However, two years hence the 
number of examined candidates, as I 
explained at Toronto last year, should 
easily reach the 1000 mark. From that 
time on there should be at least 1000 
candidates each year. 


Will Embrace Large 
Proportion of Active Men 


If it is true that there are between 
35,000 to 40,000 effective life under- 
writers in the United States, devoting 
themselves wholeheartedly and on a 
substantially full-time basis to life 
underwriting, it is easy to imagine the 
effective force the C. L. U. program 
will be in life underwriting 10 and 20 
years from now. With a thousand taking 
the examination annually, a very large 
proportion of the really effective life 
underwriting personnel will have joined 
the ranks of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. As I have stated on 
many occasions, this association will 
realize 10 or 15 years from now, as al- 
ready do many of its members today, 
that one of the greatest of its accom- 
plishments for the upbuilding of life 
underwriting as a profession, if not the 
greatest, has been the creation of this 
college. 

I am inclined to believe that the suc- 
cess of the C. L. U. movement, measured 
in terms of the proportion of practi- 
tioners reached, will be as great 20 
years from now as was that attained 
during an equal period by the C. P. A. 
movement in accountancy. It represents 
the long course study program. With 
respect to many of the outstanding 
problems in life insurance it may seem 
the longest way, but in reality will 
prove to be the shortest way home. The 
important thing for life underwriters 
to bear in mind is to begin their pro- 
gram of study and to remember that 
“a thing begun is half done.” 


Reception Is Brilliant 


The reception in honor of President 
and Mrs. Lackey Wednesday evening 
was a brilliant affair. Rain in the after- 
noon had cooled the atmosphere some- 
what, so that dancing was possible, and 
the Pittsburgh association had arranged 
for a plentiful supply of dancing part- 
ners for the unaccompanied conven- 
tioneers. 


Lawrence Priddy of New York, for- 
mer national president, who has been 
on an extended Pacific Coast trip, ar- 
rived just in time for the opening of 
the convention. 


Two wives of vice-presidents of the 
Pacific Mutual who are in attendance 
are Mrs. C. I. D. Moore and Mrs. D. C. 
MacEwen, of Los Angeles. 


Complete Approach, 
Interview Plan Told 


(Continued from page 8) 
the entire first interview in order to 
build that confidence. 

A stranger will either see me or he 
will not. If he will, I explain that I 
have a service which has proven very 
valuable to other men which will re- 
quire about three minutes for him to 
examine, and which I would like to 
show him in his office. Usually, he will 
grant the three minutes, and that is 
all the approach I use. 


If Turned Down Send 
Letter the Next Day 


If he merely sends out word that he 
is not interested, or can’t see me, or 
some such message, and I particularly 
want to see him, I leave and later send 
him a letter to this effect: 

“Yesterday, I called at your office 
and you sent out word that you were 
not interested. Of course, you were 
right. I work on the theory that you 
are not even remotely interested in me 
or my business unless you can quickly 
see how you can use what I have to 
offer to your own decided benefit. My 
service is so arranged that it takes but 
three minutes to examine it. Three min- 
utes to determine whether you can de- 
cidedly benefit from the service. A 
number of very well-known men have 
found that they could. May I have the 
three minutes when I call?” 

This letter should be followed by a 
call the next day, and, often the inter- 
view will be secured. 


Interview Based on 
Three Illustration Sheets 


The interview is basea on three of 
the illustration sheets. These are shown 
to the prospect, read to him, and com- 
mented upon pretty much as follows: 

“Mr. Jones, I would like to show you 
what I have been able to do for some 
other Cleveland business men. You can 
then decide whether you would like the 
same service for yourself. Briefly, I am 
helping men to place their life insur- 
ance holdings in the best possible posi- 
tion. For example (opening portfolio to 
one of the illustration sheets) here is a 
typical case: Mr. N. R. T.—naturally, 
I cannot use the full name. 

“Mr. T. had $25,000 of life insurance 
—all payable to Mrs. T. in cash. He has 
no children and felt that Mrs. T. could 
take care of herself very well with 
$25,000. 

“You notice that I have listed sev- 
eral objections to this arrangement. 
The danger of investment loss is par- 
ticularly grave in these times. The 
other points noted here are all impor- 
tant; but here is the one feature of this 
arrangement that was particularly ob- 
jectionable to Mr. T. He had never 
thought of it. In the event of Mrs. T.’s 
subsequent death, any portion of the 
$25,000 remaining would go to her 
heirs—and not one cent to Mr. T.’s 
heirs. He wanted that changed at once. 


Mr. T.’s Insurance Was 
Put on an Income Basis 


“You see listed here the service that 
was rendered to Mr. T. The insurance 
was placed on an income basis. All 
danger of investment losses was elimi- 
nated. Too rapid spending of principal 
was made impossible, and any residue 
after Mrs. T.’s death will go to Mr. T.’s 
mother—who happens to need the 
money much more than Mrs. T.’s fam- 
ily. In addition to all this, a policy an- 
alysis was delivered to Mr. T., giving 
him a much better understanding of his 
insurance than he had ever had before, 
and a convenient reference for the fu- 
ture. 

“Mr. T. was delighted with the entire 
service, and felt that his insurance 
estate had been vastly improved. 

“Here is another example — Mr. 


A. M. C. Mr. C. owns $65,000 of life 
insurance payable to Mrs. C. as foj. 
lows: 

“$30,000 in cash. 

“$240 per month income for 20 years. 

“Two named children as contingent 
beneficiaries. 


Cut Down Cash, Increase 
of Income is Advised 


“You can see that my comment op 
this arrangement suggests a good many 
changes — cutting down the cash, jp. 
creasing the income, lengthening the 
income, etc. But—notice particularly 
the fifth item. It was of tremendous in. 
terest to Mr. C. Mr. C. owns a consid- 
erable amount of mortgaged real estate 
of questionable value. Mrs. C.’s name 
is on the mortgages. At Mr. C.’s death 
there is grave danger that deficiency 
judgments would wipe out the life jn- 
surance. Life insurance would not be 
subject to any judgments against his 
estate, but it would be subject to the 
deficiency judgments against her. The 
insurance should be placed on an jp- 
come basis with alienation clauses. This 
would make the proceeds judgment 
proof. It would not be subject to debts 
of the insured anyway, and with aliena- 
tion clauses it would not even be suyb- 
ject to debts of the beneficiary. 


“Mr. C. recognized the importance of 
this recommendation immediately, 

“All life insurance was made payable 
to the Blank Trust Co., as trustee. 
Terms of the trust provide for every 
possible contingency—immediate cash, 
income of about $3,000 per year, pay- 
ments from principal for emergencies, 
and for a higher education. Ultimately 
the fund will be divided between the 
two boys. An alienation clause was in- 
cluded in the trust agreement making 
it impossible for deficiency judgments 
or anything else to deprive the family 
of their income. 

“A policy analysis was also deliy- 
ered. 


Mr. C. Felt Service Had 
Been Valuable to Him 


“Mr. C. felt that the service had been 
very valuable to him, and that it might 
possibly save his wife thousands of 
dollars. 

“T’d like to show you just one more, 
Mr. Jones: 

“Here is the case of Mr. H. B. J— 
Mr. J. owns $70,000 of life insurance 
payable to the Blank Trust Co., as 
trustee. In commenting on this, I stated 
that it is an excellent arrangement and 
no charge is suggested. There is the no- 
tation that his wife is named as execu- 
trix under his will, and the suggestion 
that this be changed to the Blank Trust 
Co., and a testamentary trust be cre 
ated. 

“A policy analysis was delivered. Mr. 
J. was particularly interested in the 
results to him at age 65. The life insur- 
ance that he already owned will pro- 
duce a life income of $260 per month 
beginning at age 65. 


Wanted to be Assured 
of $400 Month Income 


“He wanted to be assured of $400 
per month. For a relatively small de 
posit, a life income of $140 per month 
was arranged making a total of 
per month. 

“In addition to this service, the wil 
was changed at my suggestion naming 
the Blank Trust Co., executor and tes 
tamentary trustee. 

“Mr. J. feels immensely satisfied in 
the knowledge that his affairs are now 
entirely in order—with respect to 
family and himself. ; 

“Mr. Jones—either your insurance 5 
in perfect shape or it is not. If it is, 
you'll be glad to know it and Ill be glad 
to congratulate you. If it isn’t, you 
surely will want to know i do 
something about it. It won’t take mu 
of your time—all I need is your life 
insurance policies and the answers to ® 
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few questions. Do you have your poli- 
cies here?” 
Prospect, at This Point, 

May Offer Objections 


At this point, he may offer a few 
objections. He may want to know why 
| want to give him all this service. In 
answer to this, I say, “Mr. Jones, I'll 
be perfectly frank with you—I hope to 
serve you so well, and make you so 
thoroughly pleased with what I can do, 
that in the future you will look to me 
on all life insurance matters. And some- 
times—where the need exists—I make 
an immediate sale. But whether this is 
so or not, the service is yours.” : 

Some other objections may arise. 
Most of them may be answered with 
questions. , 

“Mr. Jones,—why did you buy your 
present life insurance ?” 

The answer usually is—“to take care 
of my family.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know that they 
would be taken care of in the best pos- 
sible manner with the insurance you 


It is difficult to make any answer 
but “yes.” : 

The policies are then taken or a time 
set when they may be picked up. 


Needed Information is 
Sought Diplomatically 


Then, I ask for such information as 
I need. In getting this information, I 
encourage the prospect to talk. The 
more I know about his affairs, his am- 
bitions, and his plans the better. 

Before the second interview a pre- 
liminary analysis is made showing the 
amount of insurance, amount of net 
premiums, cash value, cash value in- 
crease, beneficiary clauses, and certain 
other information which will be shown 
later in the interview. A telephone ap- 
pointment is then made. 

In the second interview, my primary 
object is to make a sale. I am willing to 
give him the benefit of such knowledge 
as I possess whether he buys or not, 
and I am not averse to adding future 
prospects to my list, but I do not per- 
mit these secondary objectives to stand 
in the way of my main objective of sell- 
ing this prospect more life insurance. 

The general plan is to sell him on 
his present life insurance, show him 
what it will do, and then show him how 
much more can be done with an in- 
creased amount. The first attempt to 
close is made after showing what may 
be done for the family. If unsuccessful 
a second attempt is made after showing 
the results at age 65. Other attempts 
may be made on other points such as 
disability. 


Shows How Interview 


Starts Using the Plan 


Following this general plan the in- 
terview begins in this manner: 

_“Mr. Jones, I have gone over your 
life insurance policies, and find them 
to be intensely interesting. You have 
$35,000 of life insurance, all of it sound, 
free from debt, and on a permanent 
basis. With this insurance you are do- 
ing two things: protecting Mrs. Jones 
and the children, and at the same time 
saving and investing money—building 
up a strong cash equity. Let us first 
consider the protection of your family: 
Your $35,000 of life insurance is in 
ity an estate by contract — and 
much different than any other estate 
t you can leave. It will be delivered 
eats. Jones after your death without 
ing subject to delay, taxes, expenses, 
debts. It is the one thing that you own 
° which she will get 100 cents on the 
ollar. It is the one thing that can, and 
vale at least to the extent of its face 
value take your place financially and be 

Just as dependable as you have been. 
at are at the same time building 
py ee for your own use later on. 
in F insurance is already worth $1,800 
pp wns and this is growing at the rate 
per year. Your net pre- 





minum deposits are about $600 per year, 
but this is not your insurance cost. 
Your cash equity is growing at the 
rate of $400 per year and that portion 
of your premiums is pure saving. The 
only amount that could be construed as 
cost is the difference between net pre- 
miums and the increase in your equity. 


Two Policies Payable to 
Estate Must be Changed 


“These two policies payable to the 
estate should be changed, because that 
turns them into the general estate and 
makes them subject to all the hazards, 
delays, expenses, and taxes that face 
your other property. 
should be made estates by contract, go- 
ing directly to Mrs. Jones. Your insur- 
ance is all payable in cash to Mrs. Jones. 
No doubt this is an expression of con- 
fidence in her, but the investment of 
that money is a task that she should not 
be forced to assume. You can relieve her 
of a tremendous burden of worry and 
responsibility by making use of the 
investment channel 
world—in advance: That is the option 
under the policies themselves which are 
available to you. In changing that $35,- 
000 into an income, Mr. Jones, you must 
realize that it will only go so far. 

The income looks rather small—espe- 
cially after 20 years. 

“Mr. Jones, the $35,000 life insurance 
estate will do more for your family 
than any other $35,000 that you could 
possibly leave, but, of course, there are 
limits to what it will do. Here is what 
can be done, if you will increase that 
estate somewhat. 


“About $240 per month for 20 years 
after your death. 

“About $140 per month thereafter as 
long at Mrs. Jones lives. 

“$70 per month after the death of 
Mrs. Jones as long as your daughter 


“$18,000 cash or $70 per month for 
your boy after Mrs. Jones’ death. 

“This is a rough draft of what I 
would like to set up for you. How would 
you like to have Mrs. Jones and the 
children protected in this way?” 


Favors Set-up But Asks 
Where Money Coming From 


“T’d like it, of course, but I can’t in- 
crease my insurance outlay at this 


“That’s quite all right, but while 
we’re going over this, I want to show 
you what an insurance estate will do. 
Just visualize all that money being 
used. Should anything happen this year 
that $240 every month would go to 


“When such a small increase will do 
so much for so many years for your 
wife and boy and girl, isn’t it worth 


“No doubt it is—but I don’t see how 


“Here are some other facts about 
your insurance: At the age of 65, if you 
want it, and need it, it will pay you 
$125 per month as long as you live. 
That’s not a lot of money, but there 
are many men today who were once 
worth a great deal of money who would 
be thankful for such an income. There 
are many men at that age who are 


Asks Whether Doubling 
Income is Worth While 


“Don’t you think that more than 
doubling your retirement income check 
—from $125 to 
investment worth 


“Yes, I do—but I don’t know where 
it would come from.” 

“Mr. Jones, I suggested an income of 
$240 per month for your family—I 
don’t reully believe they could get along 
on less than that—I know I’d hate. to 
have the responsibility of raising two 








a. > est success lies in our ability to use to 
Organizing One S the maximum our strongest talents. 
ff S Organization of one’s self offers as 
Sel OF SUCCESS great an opportunity to the man whose 
: maximum underwriting capacity is 
(Continued from page 8) $200,000 as to the man who writes sev- 
the readjustment of their estate pro- eral millions a year. The organization 
gram, often asking a man what amount of one’s self, possessed by outstanding 
he had in mind as being the amount underwriters, is their ability to make 
necessary in his case to establish his real friends of the men they write. Some 
estate capital. life insurance men are able to call all 
Prospect Inventory of their policyholders by their given 
: names and whose policyholders in turn, 
Gives Useful Data call them by their given names. This is 
In my own case that I may benefit a tremendous asset in our business. The 
from certain mechanics of the business, more friendly we become with our poli- 
I use a prospect inventory. This inven- cyholders, the more valuable are they 
tory carries only the names of the men for contacts or new prospects. 
with whom I have had interviews and Only recently I was talking with a 
feel reasonably sure that I can sell. It life underwriter who had been in busi- 
also names the amount of insurance I ness for four years and has written a 
feel sure I can sell them. very satisfactory amount of business 
In order to keep my production up to during that time but who has found it 
my quota, I have found that the total very difficult the last year to obtain 
amount of this inventory should be at prospects or names. When I asked him 
least one-half of my annual quota. I how many of his policyholders were real 
consider that the value of such an in- friends or how many he knew well 
ventory is that it keeps me from being enough to call by their given names, he 
a case salesman. It puts me in the men- admitted that he had not become close 
tal attitude of not becoming dependent enough to his policyholders to establish 
on any one case for should one or two such a basis of friendship. It would seem 
go wrong, there are others on the in- obvious from this that he was natural- 
ventory which would take care of the ly limited by what his policyholders 
law of average. might do for him in putting him before 
= a a few ae many effective their friends. 
sales ideas have become available to 
alert life insurance men. However they !ake Advantage of 
are of very little use to the life under- Breaks as They Come 
writer unless proper records are made 
of them so that they may be constantly expression of a successful man that he 


referred to. is lucky. In numerous cases doubt! h 
* . 8 q S cases ess he 
Time Schedule Devised has met with luck but only to the de- 
by Clay Hamlin =~ that - capone himself to take 
Perhaps the most helpful part of this 2¢V@ntage of the reaks as they come. 
entire book is the “Time. Schedule” You have attended a ball game when 
which Mr. Hamlin has submitted as a ‘he home team lost and then went away 
working outline. feeling that the breaks were all with 
The most essential part played in the the visiting team. As a rule, however, 
time schedule is that it automatically the visiting team had men on bases 
keeps us busy in our business for as we when the breaks came and were in a 
all know, work has been claimed by position to take advantage of them. 
many to be the most necessary require- Likewise the successful underwriter is 
ment in the success of life underwriters. the active man who exposes himself and 
However to this I would add, that we by reason of this activity and exposure 
must work intelligently. coupled with the thorough understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of life insur- 
Few Willing to Pay ance is in the position to take advantage 
Bites of Gainens of the breaks. 
n ae men aiee to succeed in life, Will Have Forgotten 
ut few are willing to pay the price to Placed 
obtain success. Many i auketeinene Whee They Notes 

would like to write a $100,000 applica- Right here at this convention are men 
tion today but how many are willing to who are taking notes or suggestions 
so organize themselves and by a real which they feel may be of use in the 
effort do the work necessary to obtain future but who will be unable to use 
the $100,000 application? Others would them because several months from now 
like to write 100 applications, each for they will discover that they had for- 
$1,000 during the month of October but gotten where they had placed these 
lack the willingness to pay the price, notes. Probably there has never been a 
Frequently we spend too much time re- business which offered such opportuni- 
viewing our mistakes and become de- ties as confront the life insurance un- 
jected by the facts presented by these derwriter who is willing to pay the 


How many times have you heard the 


failures. proper price for success. Our business 

—_ also offers unusual opportunities for the 

Organization of Self use of imagination bringing in to play 

Necessary to Small Men all the God-given qualities of the think- 
ing man. 


Instead, why not find out the types : . 
of individuals we are most effective with _, 1n conclusion I submit for your con- 
and the particular type of case we ac- sideration the value of the organization 
tually close. In selling, let each of us f one’s self that you too may be bene- 
take into consideration that our great- fitted by the use of every talent with 

which you have been endowed. 








Se ea pre Canadians on Hand 

“Yes, I would.” A delegation of about 25 Canadian 

“There won’t be very much of that life underwriters is on hand for the 
go for luxuries—it will all be needed Pittsburgh meeting, headed by Paul H. 
for necessities. Somehow, they will Dubar of Quebec, president of the 
have to get about that much money Canadian association; George H. Daw- 
whether you leave it or not. Your pres- 50m of Hamilton, vice president; Eric 
ent insurance will not do it. Which do V- Chown, field supervisor, and L. W. 
you think would be easier—for you to Dunstall, executive secretary. The 
save an additional $40 per month now Canadian officials were warmly greet- 
while you are living and earning—or ed by many of those who enjoyed the 
for them to raise much more than $40 hospitality extended by them in Toron- 
per month, somehow, after your salary to last year. 
stops?” —_—_—_——_ 

“I guess it would be easier for me.” T. I. Parkinson, president itable 

“Let’s see the medical examiner to- Life of New York, and M. A. Linton, 
day and arrange an estate that you president Provident Mutual Life, ar- 
will be proud to own.” rived Thursday. 
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Gratifying Results 
Of American C.L.U. 


(Continued from page 9) 
highest standards and include those al- 
lied fields of knowledge that the life 
underwriter of the future must be fa- 
miliar with, if sound advice and su- 
perior service are to be rendered the 
insuring public. 

The Chartered Life Underwriters’ 
course of study meets these require- 
ments. It covers thoroughly and not 
hurriedly the principles, practices and 
economics of life insurance, the prin- 
ciples of salesmanship, and the psy- 
chology of life insurance salesmanship, 
economics, government, sociology, busi- 
ness law, including wills, trusts and 
estate administration, partnership and 
corporation law, corporation finance, 
banking and credit, and investments. 


Most Perfectly Standardized 
Course of Study 


Is there a single subject in this list 
that a life underwriter as a good busi- 
hess man or woman should not be fa- 
miliar with? Furthermore, life insur- 
ance in its practical application is re- 
lated to all of these subjects. Conse- 
quently, it is due the underwriter, his 
clients and his company that he should 
have the same amount and character of 
knowledge about his business as the 
lawyer, physician, or certified public 
accountant has about his. 

The Chartered Life Underwriter 
course is. probably the only course of 
study in the world that has been so 
perfectly standardized. Whether given 
at the leading universities of America 
or in foreign countries, or under direc- 
tion of trained study group teachers 
and leaders, all C. L. U. candidates 
must make the same preparation, sub- 
mit to the same examinations, and 
have their examination papers graded 
by the same corps of graders, under 
the exacting rules and regulations as 
established by the American College. 
We have no record in the history of 
education of any other specialized 
course of study being established in 
this manner and its.universal standard- 
ization so completely controlled; which 
fact gives to the C. L. U. designation 
a unique and outstanding distinction. 


Same Prerequisites 
as Educational Institutions 


In accomplishing this objective, the 
American College has subscribed to the 
same educational prerequisites and re- 
quirements of our leading educational 
institutions.. This being. necessary in 
order to secure the cooperation of the 
colleges and universities of America, 
and anything to the contrary would 
have left the C. L. U. designation. with- 
out value or standing. 

The 48 cooperating colleges and uni- 
versities that have installed our pro- 
gram in all or in part, constitute sub- 
stantial evidence of the correctness of 
the course of procedure pursued by the 
American College and the standards 
which it has set up and rigidly main- 
tained. 

Results That Have Been 

Accomplished in Four Years 


Let us see what results have been 
accomplished by the college during the 
four years since it was founded: 

Sixty-six candidates took the exam- 
inations in 1928; 114 in 1929; 235 in 
1930; and 521 in 1931, or a total of 936. 
Of this number 407 have passed all ex- 
aminations, 379 receiving their C. L. U. 
and 24 will be awarded their diplomas 
upon completion of the required three 


years of satisfactory life insurance ex- 
perience. 

Two home office representatives and 
two trust company officers, having com- 
pleted all examinations, received the 
‘ special certificate of proficiency. 
Thirty-three other candidates have 


passed four of the required examina- 
tions. Seventy-eight have passed three 
examinations, and 112 have passed 
two. Therefore 223 have credits for 
from two to four of the required 
examinations. Three hundred six of 
the 936 candidates failed to receive any 
credits. This indicates two things— 
first, the high standards maintained by 
the college, and second, inadequate 
preparation by practically one-third of 
our ca ididates. 


Realize Necessity of 
Adequate Preparation 


The percentage of failures in June, 
1931, however, was materially lessened, 
as compared with any one or all of the 
three preceding years, which again in- 
dicates that candidates this year real- 
ized as never before the necessity of 
adequate study and preparation, that 
there are no short cuts to the Char- 
tered Life Underwriters’ course of 
study, no safety in “cramming,” and 
many are taking the examinations in 
two or three installments over a like 
period of years, to which plan the col- 
lege lends encouragement. 


One-half of those who have met the 
full requirements of the college are 
general agents or managers, assistant 
general agents or assistant managers, 
teachers of life insurance in universi- 
ties, heads of educational departments 
of life insurance companies, sales pro- 
motion managers, and home office rep- 
resentatives. This indicates the far- 
reaching influence of the American 
College program among those who are 
best situated to inspire and stimulate 
advanced study and preparation in life 
insurance among those actively en- 
gaged in life underwriting. 

General Agents Failed 

in Part I Examinations 

Our experience also demonstrates the 
necessity of every general agent, man- 
ager, supervisor, and experienced life 
underwriter, irrespective, checking up 
on his or her knowledge of life insur- 
ance fundamentals, economics, and life 
insurance salesmanship. There is ap- 
parently a feeling among those coming 
under the above classification that 
their knowledge of these basic subjects 
is quite sufficient and their time and 
energies are apparently devoted to the 
last four sections of the C. L. U. 
course, and with what results? 


During the June examinations this 
year, only 55.5 per cent of those who 
took Part I, which involves the prin- 
ciples, practices, and economics of life 
insurance, passed it, and among the 
44.5 per cent of failures were 18 gen- 
eral agents and managers. The per- 
centages of those passing the other 
four parts were 86.6, 69, 80.2 and 85, 
respectively. 

In other words, these same leading 
life insurance men were better pre- 
pared on economics, sociology, business 
and corporation law, corporation 
finance and banking than they were on 
life insurance. 


Classification of Successful 
Candidates As Shown 


The 407 candidates who have passed 
all C. L. U. examinations represent 107 
cities and towns in 34 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and China. Among 
this number who are associated with 
companies, 61 different life insurance 
companies and two trust companies are 
represented. 

With respect to their classification as 
to title and positions filled, 142 are 
general agents, assistant general 
agents, managers and assistant mana- 
gers; 27 are agency instructors and 
supervisors; 190 are devoting their 
time to active life underwriting; 20 are 
home office officials and members of 
home office personnel, 18 of whom have 
had three or more years of life under- 
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ERNEST J. CLARK, Baltimore 
President American College 


writing experience; and 12 of the num- 
ber are teachers of life insurance. 

The educational background of the 
407 is also of interest. 367 attended 
colleges or universities, and 40 com- 
pleted high school or college prepara- 
tory schools, or their equivalent. Of 
those attending colleges and universi- 
ties, 282 received doctors’, masters’, or 
bachelors’ degrees, and 85 spent from 
one to more than four years in a 
higher educational institution, but did 
not receive degrees. 

Those who attended colleges and uni- 
verstities prior to taking the C. L. U. 
course were students at 184 different 
institutions. The University of Penn- 
sylvania, Harvard, Northwestern, Uni- 


versity of Chicago, University of 
Illinois, Princeton, Yale, Columbia, 
New York University, and United 


States Naval Academy are the 10 
showing the largest number of their 
former students among our C. L. U.’s 
and in the order named. 


Home Office Representatives 
Who Took the Tests 


Our records show that 27 home office 
executives and representatives took the 
C. L. U. examinations this year. Al- 
though the plan for home office per- 
sonnel has been in effect less than 12 
months, of the above number two took 
and passed all five examinations; 10 
took one or more installments and 
passed them; while 14 received credit 
for some installments but not for all 
those taken. One candidate received no 
credit for any examinations attempted. 

The college authorities are most 
gratified with the interest shown and 
cooperation extended by the home of- 
fices, as it is our desire to have the 
American College educational prograt. 
utilized by life insurance executives 
and members of home office personnel 
to the same increasing extent as that 
which has obtained among general 
agents, managers, active life under- 
writers, and teachers of life insurance 
in our colleges and universities. 


Enlargement of Offices 
and Personnel was Required 


While the regular diploma and 
C. L. U. designation cannot be awarded 
to a home office representative unless 
or until he or she has had three years 
of satisfactory life insurance experi- 
ence in agency management, active life 
underwriting, or teaching of life insur- 
ance, yet a special “Certificate of 
Proficiency” has been prepared by the 
college for those home office repre- 
sentatives who pass all of the C. L. U. 
examinations. This certificate is ex- 


Aerial Photographs 
Used As Sales Aid 
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have that insurance, but primarily be. 
cause this man, the head of the or. 
ganization, was the last active man of 
this firm, and their policy of doing 
business had really been the secret of 
their success. If he should die there 
went the last man in that organization 
with that name. Would that policy be 
maintained ? 

“I talked to the men who were jn- 
terested in the corporation and would 
be affected—directors, of course, and 
other officers—and told them what | 
had in mind. Most of them said, ‘Wel) 
if you can get it across, we think it is 
a good thing to do.’ 

“My point there is that very often 
when we go to a man and try to get 
him interested, because he is the one 
on whom you are trying to place tb 
insurance, naturally he has a selfish 
instinct, and seeing that it is some- 
thing coming out of the earnings or 
meaning less return out of the stock 
or less reserve building up, he tries to 
stop it. But if you will go to the ones 
who are affected, either benefited by 
having insurance or losing if they do 
not have it, very often will get around 
in having them interested and they will 
then see that you get the case through. 


Money is Taken from 
Surplus Instead of Earnings 


“The next thing that I found was that 
they were not willing to take this 
money, which amounted close to $40,000 
a year, from their earnings. Their stock 
returns per share had decreased na- 
turally during this business condition, 
and they had been going up and up 
every year at a remarkable growth. 
They did not like to see anything that 
would affect the return on their stock. I 
found that they had well over $2,000.- 
000 in surplus, pretty liquid, and they 
were getting an average of about 1% 
or 2 per cent return. I figured out just 
how much, including the interest charge 
on this premium over a 15-year period, 
the cost of this insurance actually 
amounted to, and I found at the end 
of 15 years. including that interest, it 
practically had the cash value invested. 
So I submitted it on that basis and 
suggested that they take it from their 
surplus and not from their earnings. 
That made my case a little stronger. 

“In other words, you want to make 
it effective, approach those mainly af- 
fected. Because of the prevailing in- 
terest rates on pretty liquid assets 
taken away from their surplus account 
I was able to get it across, and they 
did not realize it at all.” 








changeable for the college diploma 
when the three years’ experience re- 
quirement is complied with. : 
Correspondence and clerical work in 
the offices of the president, dean, regis- 
trar, and treasurer have increased to 
such an extent that enlargements i 
both personnel and office space were 
rendered most necessary. The close co 
operation of the officers and the co- 
ordination which has been carefully 
worked out have given to the college 4 
smoothness of operation that would be 
difficult to excel. I wish especially t 
commend the untiring and invaluable 
labors of Dean Huebner, Assistant 
Dean McCahan, and Registrar Spald- 
ing, also our capable executive commit- 
tee in carrying through so successfu 
the past year’s work, and the coming 
year for which complete preparation 
has been made promises potentialities 
of even greater magnitude. 
The progress, therefore, of the 
American College during its first four 
years has exceeded the anticipations 0 
its founders and it is difficult to esti- 
mate the far-reaching influence 
value of the Chartered Life Under- 
writer course of study to not only 
life underwriters of the future, but to 
the companies and the insuring public 
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- - Or, how to 
board a moving car 


HEN you board a moving car, you run 

alongside it for a few steps and then 
swing on easily and smoothly. Try the same 
theory in selling life insurance. 


The Estate-O-Graph serves to bring the 
prospect’s mind into accord with yours. You 
are immensely interested in insurance; he 
isn’t. You see the opportunities for its use and 
the importance of its benefits; he doesn’t. 


Don’t expect to go in cold and in two min- 
utes get your prospect to thinking insurance- 
wise as you think. Use The Estate-O-Graph 
to make and keep your clients and prospects 
“insurance conscious.” It will fence off for 
you a fruitful group of prospects and prepare 
them for your personal solicitation. And it 
will tie to you a profitable group of clients as 


a permanent, continuous source of new busi- 
ness. 


What Estate-O-Graph Users Say :— 


Alma D. Katz, Mutual Life of N. Y., Portland, Ore. 
‘We believe that The Estate-O-Graph has been one 
of the factors that have aided in maintaining this 
agency among the leading agencies of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York.” 


Wm. A. G. Linn, Equitable of N. Y., Lewistown, Pa. 
My 1930 business was 22% better than in 1929, and 


am sure The Estate-O-Graph has helped me to 
make it so.” 


Fred J. Johns, California State Life, Sacramento, Cal. 


a ave written ten to whom I mailed The Estate-O- 
raph monthly, totaling a volume of $120,500. I be- 


No More “Cold Canvassing” 


THE EstatTe-O-GRAPH 
EARL DAVIS 


Promdent Murual Lite Insurance Company 
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lieve the other ninety on the list are my best pros- 
pects for future insurance.” 


Anna M. Rozelle, Provident Mutual, Detroit, Mich. 
“The last copy enabled me to close two cases I have 
been soliciting for over two years without results.” 
F. C. Davies, Northwestern Mutual, Madison, Wisc. 
“The Estate-O-Graph is the most effective way of 
educating people to the uses of life insurance that I 
have ever seen.” 


Buikhing Plan ¢ 


Your Careful ( 





The Estate-O-Graph Portfolio 


This interesting PORTFOLIO (illustrated 
above) contains twelve sample copies—one 
year’s issue,—and information regarding the 
service. It is sent on receipt of one dollar. If 
you buy the service, the dollar is credited to 
your account; if you don’t you can return the 
Portfolio and contents and your money will 
be refunded. Find out whether the exclusive 
franchise for your city is available. 

The coupon below and a dollar bill will 
bring you the whole story, and the evidence 


to back it up. 





Bernard Vise, Imperial Life of Canada, Toronto, Ont, 
“In two cases particularly I was successful in secur- 
ing over $60,000 of new business directly as a result 
of the issue regarding business agreements and in- 
vestment insurance.” 


F. W. Tierney, Occidental Life, Walla Walla, Wash. 
“I just cleaned up a $30,000 case today which I feel 
sure was the direct result of The Estate-O-Graph.’ 


R. C. Carr, Southern States Life, Monroe, La. 

“Enclosed find renewal of contract for The Estate-O- 
Graph for 1931. We are well pleased with this serv- 
ice and recommend same to anyone that is interested 
in high class advertising literature for their agency.” 


E. C. Taylor, Mass. Mutual Life, Dowagiac, Mich. 
“The first mailing brought considerable comment 
One mailed to a prospect brought another prospect 
for $50,000 to my attention. One of each of the first 
two, bound in a brief, helped me close a $10,000 En- 
dowment at 65, age 46.” 


H. Tryloff, Sun Life of Canada, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
“It may interest you to know that from over $500,000 
of paid for business last year we did not have a single 
lapse, and we give a large amount of credit for this 
remarkable record to The Estate -O-Graph 1“ 








The National Underwriter Co. 
A1946 Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


For the enclosed $1.00 (check or currency) please 
send me The Estate-O-Graph Portfolio. If I order 
the service this dollar will be credited to my account; 
if not I may return the Portfolio and my money will 


be refunded 
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... and from now on 


Representatives for Permanent Appointment 
Being Selected 


Security Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices * One Thirty Four North La Salle Street - Chicago 





